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“Didn't | tell you 
Peters ‘High Velocity’ 
would get ‘em?” 
















1. “THOSE DUCKS SURE WERE TRAVELIN’ TODAY! 
But when Peters High Velocity hits ’em, they stay hit! 
No real sportsman wants to get all the ducks there are, 
even when he’s usin’ shells that have plenty of wallop 
But when they’re within sporting range he has a better 
chanceof gettin’ ’em with High Velocity. lwanted topr 

that for myself on paper a while back, so two of us 









2. “*FLEW A KITE at good duck range. Then we fired at it 3. “PATTERN! Here's what that kite looked like 





















th a load of Number ¢ nd that kite was riddled! when we pulleditin. Ducks just can’t dodgethrough 
gin what happens to d vhen the power of Peters PETERS a flying column of lead like that! The hair felt w 
High Velocity poy that vy! They never know what IZ nusTLes= p in Peters shellssure doprevent gas leakage and 
y re t ‘ ; ) : L , down. And they're not P Pas win distortion. And High Velocity shells are w 
plex c e . A I proof, tox do their stuff in y weather.”’ 
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2 a PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc. Bridgeport, Com. 
4. THE REMINGTON MODEL 31 PUMP ACTION RE- Gi POND MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY 
PEATER is a perfect gun for waterfowl . . . comes in HW Vek U.S. Pat Off, by Peters Cart fom 
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ercuccer AKERITE sctvnicet tromber 
No. 2068—$12.50 


Now you CAN MAKE LONG OR 
SHORT CASTS WITHOUT FEAR 
OF SNARLS OR BACKLASHES — 


pel eo 
NEW FREE SPOOL 
PFLUEGER SEA-VUE Mechanical Thumber ane : ; ; 
Here are great mew thrills in surf casting, bait casting, and trolling. You can now make 


No. 2048—$8.75 casts without “thumbing” the line—yet be entirely free from snarls or backlashes. 

Tension is applied with micro-precision by a Mechanical Thumber—operates only as 
line runs out—automatically released the moment you start reeling in. 

Pflueger AKERITE and Pflueger SEA-VUE are FREE SPOOL for surf casting or salt 
water trolling. Pflueger AMPRO is for fresh water fishing—a new, level wind light 
spool reel with mechanical thumber for AMateur or PROfessional. Ask to see these new 
Pflueger Reels at your dealer's store and write us for special new circular. 


New Pflueger ““ZAM”’ Weedless Spinner 


A new 5¥e ounce Pflueger Bait with extraordinary new features. Hook, patented weed 
guard and spinners are detachable. : ; , 
Weed guard yields to the slightest strike of the fish, yet affords full protection to the 
hook. Highly polished spinner, blades in action the instant the lure strikes the water. 
Body Blades supplied in two finishes— each 
with Bucktail Hooks in four distinct colors. 
Send for the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
A book EVERY fisherman should have — filled 
with interesting things to know about fish and 


fishing —a catalog of Pflueger Reels, Baits, 
Hooks, Spinners, Lines, Rods, etc., for EVERY 









NEW LEVEL WIND 
PFLUEGER AMPRO Mechanical Thumber 
No. 1953—$7.00 NEW PFLUEGER “ZAM' kind of fishing. Sent FREE. Mail the coupon or 
Weedless Spinner—$1.00 a postal today. 


Mustang Minnow a ° Tandem 
22” —-7 finishes i 
50c each No 19987 sizes THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
tia, ilies tain Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
No.7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 Dept. OL-11 “‘The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 


Prices—60c, 65¢, 75¢ 
"e252 ee08e0@ 
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Luminous TANDEM Spinner Weedless MUSTANG City 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


NOCKING down 

doves is. diffi- 
cult, as G. H. Cam- 
bre tells you in 
“Dove Shooters 
Need No Apolo- 
gies;” but it was 
more difficult still 
the way he himself 
started. 

Cambre was 14, 
he tells us, before 
he persuaded his 
parents to let him have a 12 gauge dou- 
ble. Next he acquired a reloading set, 
shot in various sizes, and a canister of 
black powder, with which he experi- 
mented in different loads and eagerly 
tested the results in the field. He re- 
counts: “The outfit laid down a dense 
smoke screen at every shot, and I dis- 
tinctly remember the still, frosty morn- 
ings when I would fire and then sprint 
hopefully to one side to note any fatal- 
ities. It wasn’t so bad on windy days; 
but then on windy days it was seldom 
that I hit anything—especially doves.” 

Born in Louisiana 37 years ago, Cam- 
bre still lives there, at Alexandria, and 
has yet to marry. At one time, he con- 
fesses, he had architectural ambitions, 
and studied at both the Armour Institute 
of Technology and the University of 
Illinois, but his dreams of lofty towers 
wouldn't register properly on paper, and 
he turned to the career he still follows: 
selling on the road. With which he com- 
bines fishing and hunting—especially 
dove shooting—whenever he can, and 
feels very happy about it all. 





F FISHERMEN'’S luck—other fisher- 
men’s—makes you green with envy, 
you'd better not read this item. For just 
when a lot of us have patted our bait and 
fly rods fondly and set them away in the 
closet, Ray Bergman is off on his annual 
four-month jaunt, testing his tackle and 
tactics on fish from coast to coast. He 
carries camping gear as well as a full 
line of fishing equipment in his car, so 
that he’s free to wander where and when 
he pleases, but his general plan is this: 
First stop: Kentucky. Then a sweep 
northwestward (with plenty of stops en 
route) to Montana, and down again to 
California. Next, back through Arizona 
and New Mexico to Texas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, and probably to Florida. 
By that time it'll be mid-December, and 
he may head back to his New York state 
home for Christmas—or then again he 
may not, if the fish are really biting. 
That makes about 10,000 miles all told, 
and heaven knows how many fish. 
Fun? Naturally; but it’s in line of 
duty too. For his annual fall swing, in 
addition to short trips through the year, 
enable our Angling editor to give you the 
dope about how to catch ‘em in your 
bailiwick as well as his own. 


UIDING is M. M. Atwater’s chosen 
life work, but it took a long time 
and a lot of wandering before he settled 
down to his present happy situation at 
Essex, Mont. 
The author of “Smoke Gets in My 
Eyes” was born in Oregon 36 years ago, 
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the son of a mining engineer. After 
spending his early years in mining camps 
from Chile to Canada, he stopped off at 
Harvard University long enough to be 
graduated in 1926. But his inoculation 
of culture just didn’t take, he explains. 
A brief time as research assistant to a 
Boston newspaper’ editor, another 
stretch as a football coach in Seattle, 
and the longing to be back close to tim- 
ber and falling waters was too much for 
him. He headed into the Rockies to stay. 
It’s not likely he'll move, either, for he 
writes: “Married a Pittsburgh girl in 
1928, and managed to sell her on the 
idea that this is the way to live. When 
the air armadas come, I doubt that any 
pilot will waste a bomb on our shack, 
and we can live a long time on spuds, 
huckleberries, and elk meat.” 

Atwater has killed his share of game 
and fish, but he tells us: “I’m turning 
more and more toward the art of cam- 
era-hunting, and the fascinating study 
of what goes on behind the scene—in 
other words, game conservation. Am 
considered something of an authority on 
beaver, which doesn’t prove much, as the 
field is far from crowded.” 


NE OF Louis Lundean’s earliest rec- 

ollections is that of being staked out 
near a horse corral, where he scratched 
pictures of broncs in the dust with a 
stick. Never needed any toys, says the 
illustrator of “Smoke Gets in My Eyes,” 
because all his playmates were little Ute 
Indians, and he became sudden death to 
jays, jack rabbits, and sunflowers with 
his bow and arrow. That was in Wy- 
oming, where Lundean was taken as a 
baby from his native Iowa. 

“When I was fourteen,” he writes, “I 
spent a winter with an old trapper and 
took on the white man’s ways with an 
old cap-and-ball .44 revolver. Didn't call 
them handguns then, but that baby sure 
was a handful, and could it slap the fool 
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EW MEN in this country would be 

as well qualified to write about 
“Our First Hammerless Shotgun” as 
is Arthur P. Curtis. He’s been in the 
shotgun, rifle, and revolver-manufac- 
turing game for nearly half a cen- 
tury, holding positions from factory 
foreman up to general manager in six 
of America’s finest arms plants. And 
he’s still going enthusiastically at 
“64 years young.” 

Born a “fog eater” in Lewiston, Me., 


hens down! But I really became a man 
the day I bought a real .45 from a drunk- 
en Army sergeant, paying $3 for it 
Went out with a Ute lad (he had a sin: 
gle-shot .22 Remington) and locatec 
plenty of game. 

“One time we went far up into the 
mountains and came upon a shallow poo 
just full of trout, so I tried my first fish 
ing—with my hat. Think that wasn’ 
sporting? Well, just try it some time 
It was so exciting that even the Indiar 
got interested and in no time at all we 
were wet from head to heels, and so en 
grossed that we 
forgot the first prin 
ciple of outdoo1 
life: Keep your eye 
on the sky. 

“A quick blizzar¢ 
hit us and in a few 
moments we wert 
incased in ice, an¢ 
got the shock o 
our lives when ou) 
mustangs high 
tailed it over this 
divide, leaving u 
with one blanket, : 
saddle, and a can of chocolate. If th 
Ute hadn't gone native I wouldn’t b 
drawing or painting today. We holed uy 
going back to the bow-and-arrow days 
with snowshoes, snares, and tepees. 

The boys were snowed in until lat 
spring, and came back to civilizatio 
dressed in skins. This time the famil 
didn’t let him get away again, but se 
him down for a little book-learnins 
That, in time, led to his becoming For 
est Ranger, Indian trader in the Soutt 
west, law clerk, cow hand, very ba 
garage mechanic, tire salesman, stl 
dent at the University of Missouri, coo 
on a Gloucester fishing schooner, an 
portrait artist. And all those thing 
led him right back to what he'd starte 
with: a love of the outdoors and every 
thing that lives in it. 

A troublesome throat conditio: 
brought about by gassing in the wai 
has slowed Lundean down a bit in th 
last few years. But winters he can b 
found down in South Carolina’s lo 
country, where there are plenty of wil 
turkey, quail, duck, and deer to excit 





a guy with a gun—or a paint box. A 
other times he makes his home on 
stock farm in Pennsylvania, and goe 


foxhunting with farmers. 


Curtis's first introduction to firearms 
was an unhappy experience. “One 
Sunday morning,” he tells us, “I se- 
cretly borrowed the family shotgun, 
an old flintlock converted into a per- 
cussion lock, and hiked to a neigh- 
boring wood, where I shot a partridge 
that was sitting on a limb. I wasn't 
received at home as the conquering 
hero I expected—I was punished in- 
stead for killing a sitting bird.” 

The headaches of producing arms 
have never discouraged Curtis from 
using them, and he enjoys trapshoot- 
ing, hunting, skeet, and fishing, both 
with plugs and flies. And to round 
out the year during closed seasons, 
he’s been writing semitechnical ar- 
ticles on firearms for 30 years. 

Nowadays, Curtis laments, game 
and fish are getting so scarce, and 
the seasons have necessarily been so 
shortened, that one hardly gets 
warmed up before it’s time to quit. 
But he’s found out that the only 
thing to do is to wait patiently for the 
seasons to roll around. 
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SECRET OF THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


AERODINE SUPPR POLY-CHOKE 













| A friend had fi youngster’s 

halloween shooter with rice dipped in ink. Teased to 
blow it—the husky lad quickly reversed the shooter 
and blasted a perfect evenly distributed ink-stained 
pattern on a white wall. 


Witnessed by America’s leading 
arms and ammunition experts—tests 
of this new Aero-Dyne* Super Poly- 
Choke were made using thousands of 
shells at all distances with all nine 
patterns. Tests for penetration—tests 
for distance—everything that all nine 
guns might be asked—were made on 
one standard-make shotgun. “‘Incred- 
ible’, “‘Unbelievable” was the aston- 
ished word of all the experts. The 
Aero-Dyne* Super Poly-Choke actu- 
ally improved patterns over specially 
designed choke-barrel guns. This sim- 
ple, faultlessly engineered “hose- 
nozzle" of life-time steel with the new 
Aero-Dyne principle, will change the 
entire art of boring. 

























2 The story would have ended there 
had not an observant Poly-Choke de- 
signer happened to be present. The de- 
signer realized that the same aero- 
dynamics reproduced in a gun barrel 
might forever end the bugaboo of all 
shooting—that is, the blown pattern. 
That was the beginning of the new Aero- 
Dyne* Super-Poly Choke. Today the New 
Aero-Dyne* Super-Poly Choke not only 
provides 9 degrees of choke—it actually 
improves the quality of the patterns. Look 
what happened at the intensive tests. 
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50,000 Poly-Choke shooters can't be wrong! Poly- 
Choke they know means clean shooting, clean kills— 
no cripples, no mutilated game! Become a better 
shooter! Get your copy of the limited edition book 


‘How to Become a Better Wing Shot” 
written by America’s foremost wing- 
shot who tells all! Send post card or fill 
out coupon below and also get free 
gun-barrel packing case. Find out how 
skilled gun-craftsmen can fit the new 
Aero-Dyne to your own favorite gun 
without changing its right feel or bal- 
ance. So send that coupon now. 








EFstee Sees eaeaegeaeneanm mn 
THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 

190 Tunxis St., Hartford, Conn. 

Please send me FREE your new colorful descriptive booklet in color 
—"HOW TO BECOME A BETTER WING SHOT”’—(Sequel to “Nine 

Guns in One”) which orms experts consider invaluable as an aid 

to better shooting. 


Yee POLY-CHOKE Coma 
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t/ 
190 TUNXIS ST., HARTFORD, CONN., WORKS AT TARIFFVILLE, CONN. 4 


“PAUL S. LINFORTH 
San Francisco, Calif, 
“VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 


*TAGGART BROS. 
Detroit, Mich. 


*SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE Co. 
t. Louis, Mo. 
were (ty ay co 
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OM ALLCOCK-LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, LTD., Toronto, Canada ” GONE vi vccaiccsinciverenssiatassensdiinwstanae 
MAKERS OF THE AERO-DYNE* SUPER POLY-CHOKE pom 
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es... Youre 
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ght trait! 


When you ask for Old Overholt, 


you re ordering America’s most 
popular U. S. bottled in bond 
rye. And your first sip of 













this superb whiskey will 
tell you why. For Old 
Overholt, a great whiskey 
for 130 years, has a 
rich, full-bodied 
flavor that ap- 
peals to out 


door men. 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


EC RAlel Camb asia ei bed lelel ties mae) ite) Bile), | 
Sel Ad iicl bamk 7 lee 


A. OVERHOLT & CO INC., NEW YORK 
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— OFFER 


To Introduce "ly, 


wes EDREWORTH “as 


cam it “Pag! 
4h AMERICA’S FINEST PIPE TOBACCO , 


ALREADY } 
“BROKEN IN” 
Pre-caked by smoking = ED 
machine with genuine GEWORTH = 
E ni Cb hed 0 RTH — <p 
; READY-RUBBED | 
TOBACCO on 















YOUR OWN SIGNATURE OR ANY OTHER 


neve wsn ALL FO Pp 
» BY 
— 
Attention! Pipe Lovers LIMITED ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
—Hunters—Fishermen 
















ages of Edgeworth Ready 
Rubbed. (2—15¢ pocket tins and 
1—15¢ Pliofilm and foil pocket pouch.) 


2. One handsome Signature Pipe (mechan- 
ically pre-caked). Finest quality imported 


This IS an Introductory Advertising bruyere beautifully finished with high- 
: . rade, luster-retaining screw-connectio 
Offer—limited one to a customer— 1 glace aaa a aati 


made solely to introduce to you 3. One bundle of pipe cleaners 


Edgeworth, America’s Finest Pipe = ____-__. 4. Your Own Signature or othe: 


short message engraved on 
the stem, or plain stem, (no 
engraving) if you wish. 





Tobacco. You will like flavorful 


Edgeworth because it is mild, smokes 








LARUS & BRO. Co., Dept. K, Richmond, Va. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for one Introductory Offer, the pipe to be engraved 


cool, is long-burning and never bites 


as follows: 


your tongue. That’s an Edgeworth 
guarantee. POSITIVELY THE GREAT- 
EST VALUE EVER OFFERED PIPE 
SMOKERS. 


Please write your normal 

signature clearly within 

exact space allotted or 

leave blank if you want 
plain stem. 





Check your choice) 


Large Bowl Medium Bowl Small Bowl 


Name nednera sn Address. 


See emer ee renee see es eee esesneeneey 










City ‘ State ee ee ee ee ee 


TEAR OUT THIS ORDER AND MAIL TODAY 





MY DEALER'S NAME AND ADDRESS IS: 
Name Addres Sahai je wa 


City... ; + wlate 
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OF THE SOUTH — 
AMERICA’S 


NEW SPORTS AREA 


Val- 



































Giant TVA dams in the Tennessee 


ley impound the “Great Lakes of the 
South,” deep blue waters where the big 
fish lurk, and soon to become one of 
America’s most popular sports areas. 
Already Norris Lake, first unit to be 
completed, gave the champion wall-eyes 


for 


Tennessee, 


Besides, 


streams in 


two successive years 
bas 


earthquake 


in 
there are 


every section and formed 


Reelfoot Lake 
fishing 


there is no closed 


duck 


where 


season and shooting is 


famous. 


Send for free illustrated booklet, “ 
Valley—L: of Modern 


Ten- 


nessee ind Mir- 


acles.” 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


406 State Office Bldg. 
Nashville 


tale of 
> TENNESSEE 


When Writing 
Please Mention OutTpoor LIF! 
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“DUCKS & 
L~ ~%. ‘ QUAIL... 


gehi-S Mi lelm Ol-l4-lilel-talelale 
Unusually low rates for 


Reduced 
BTelaltlolay 


license, guide and dogs ® Fresh 
& Salt Water Fishing © Excellent 


PNeadelulilelelelilolil me lilc mm ae lal itil <3 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


Oleanders Hotel Preserve 


EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 








All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


ITTLE notes about odd scraps: 
[" at Comanche, Tex., 
located at Lake Eanes, 
baby rabbit hopping along near station. 
Suddenly a grabbed the rabbit, 
which began to squall. Two full-grown 
cottontails rushed to jumped on 
, and forced it to release the little 
Pa, ma, and baby rabbit then fled 
in one direction, snake in another. 
Another game rabbit: Two men, reports 
“Ohio Conservation Bulletin,” drove into 
Unity cemetery Fly-Antioch road, 
that state, early one morning to place a 
monument. Saw a rabbit grab a snake 
about 1 ft. away from its tail and pull. 


Pumper 
pumping station, 
recently saw 


snake 
rescue, 


snake 
bunny. 


on 


SAY UNCLE, 
DURN YER | 





Snake tried to coil around bunny’s body, 


but rabbit turned flips in air and held 
snake body straight. Now and again 
snake got loose and tried to make geta- 
way, but the battling bunny would then 
chase it and grab it again. Snake finally 
climbed small tree where the men killed 
it. Body was riddled with teeth marks. 
Battle had lasted about 5 minutes. The 
loser was a black snake about 4 ft. long. 

Then there’s the fight seen by Tom 
Brewer, Pomeroy, Ohio. Skunk and cop- 


perhead snake squared off and swapped 
punches. After several sallies and coun- 
ter-sallies, skunk bit head off snake and 
waved his bushy banner in triumph. . . 
Wichita 


Rabbits again: J. R. Barton, 
Falls, Tex., and a state game warden re- | 
cently saw pair of jack rabbits putting 
on boxing match. Rabbits repeatedly | 
leaped high in air and walloped each 
other with their hind feet. No K.O. re- 
ported, 

When wild turkeys get food, cover, and 


protection they'll do their part. State of 
Texas planted 25 wild turkeys in Brown 
County in 1934. Now there are 400 there. 
. From kindergarten to old age, fishing’s 
a passion. Youngest angler found regu- 


larly at it in Texas is Lillian Kelley, 4 
years old, of Val Verde County; other 
tots almost as young are Charles Hall 
and Janice Glass of Brownwood, and 
Bill McCarson of Val Verde, all in 
Texas, and each 5 years old. Oldest con- 
sistent angler in that state is probably | 
Mrs. J. N. Burns of Comanche, age 72. 


Florida 
for 


has 43.8 acres 


each angling license 


» 
‘ 


of fresh water 
sold; West Vir- 
ginia has only 0.5 National average is 
4.71 acres of fresh water for each an- 
gling license. When this writer fishes a 
New Jersey trout stream, he has “a 














GUARANTEED | | 


Deer 

to Every 

Vorth Man- | i 
Michigan 









At Least One 
Guaranteed 
Hunter On 


itou Island, 




















1,000 Whitetails on private island preserve, six 


miles from the mainland. 15,000 acres opened for 


deer hunting. Season is from November 1 to 


January |! (permitted under Michigan Breeder's 
license}. Deer shot here and prope rly tagged may 


be shipped anywhere in the United States. 
ISLAND ZONED AS SAFETY MEASURE 
COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS 
REASONABLE PRICES 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOH 


MANITOU ISLAND ASSOCIATION 


For 


967 Terrace Street 


information address Paul Montgomery 
Muskegon, Michigan 


complete 








On the crest of the Poconos 


POCONO MOUNTAIN INN 
Modern Hotel—Open all year Pa 
Deer and Upland Game in Abundance 


Crest o, 


1700 Acre park and private preserve 
Hunting and fishing privileges to guests 
Competent guides av: tilable 
Telephones—Cresco 3211; Buffalo, Cleveland 7084 | ; 


New York, BOwling Green 9-8646. 
Philadelphia, Pennypacker 9858. 








FISHING = o%tienov" 


Migrating Trout, Croakers, Md., Del., N.J., N.Y 


PEED GES FT | | 


DUCK HUNTING NOV. 2nd to DEC. 3ist 
ds I tell y ette s r 


1 
better cooked f 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, Va 
A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Manat.) 











CURRITUCK SOUND 


Duck and Goose Shooting 


Comfortable accommodations, 
guides. Write or 


RUSSELL A. GRIGGS i 
Hampton Lodge Coinjock, N. C. 


individual 
wire 
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65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


-FISHING... 
fODATIONS 
BLE RATES 

SPORTATION 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
Operated by The Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Georgia 
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NASH PRESENTS 


A Yew Kind 





$01 Shoilsmen 


—With Prices 


os rumor is true! 


Nash has built an entirely new-type au- 
tomobile—and those who've seen it. say 
it’s the answer to a sportsman’s prayer. 
Sure, it’s got that popular “outdoor” 
feature—the Convertible Bed and a new, 
improved “Weather Eye” Conditioned 
Air System too, 

But here’s the surprise—big and beauti- 
ful as it is—it offers from 25 to 30 miles 
on a gallon of gas with the average good 
driver at the wheel—up to 32, with the 
Fourth Speed Forward! 

And its new “Flying Scot” Engine goes 
like a streak... whisks you from 15 to 
50 MPH in 12 seconds, high gear! 
Over those bouncing roads it fairly 
breezes you along. This 1941 Nash is the 
only car with Two-way Ball-bearing 
Steering ... soft coil springing on all four 
wheels—in the lowest-priced field! 

And when a crowd gets together to go on 
a trip—you ll be thankful it’s built—not 
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Starting in the Lowest-Price Field! 





* 25 to 30 Miles a Gallon —with Nash's 
new, dependable Manifold-Sealed “Fly- 
ing Scot” Engine—under average good 
driving conditions. 


* More Room Than Many Cars Costing 
$200 More. Front seat almost 5 feet wide. 


* ACoil-Spring Ride on All Four Wheels. 
Smoothest ride known—never on a low- 
est-price car before. 


* Overall Savings of $70 to $100 a year 
on gas, oil, tires, upkeep. 





ONLY THE 1941 NASH OFFERS SPORTSMEN ALL THIS 


* Improved Weather Eye Conditioned 
Air System, automatically maintains 
fresh air warmth in Winter to 10° below. 


Rids car of fumes, drafts, dust, bugs. 


* New “60 Second” Convertible Bed for 


overnight trips... big enough for two. 


*® Safety. New, girder-steel “unitized” steel 
body. Automatie Overtake for quick 
“passing” pick-up. Sealed Beam lights. 

* Cruising Range. Well over 500 miles of 
continuous driving on only one tankful 


of gas! 








like old-style cars—but with a new “unit- 
ized” steel body and frame. 

That makes it safer, quieter, roomier 
than ever before. Three big huskies can 
stretch their legs in front—and three 
can sprawl in the rear. 

Its new soundproofing, brilliant new two- 
tone colors, and upholstery suggest a 





AND | 
SAVE MONEY 
EVERY ! 
MILE 3 


$1200 automobile. It has every feature— 
every convenience a sportsman desires — 
yet new Nash prices start in the lowest- 
priced field. 


The new 1941 models are now at your 
Nash dealer's 


ride of your life. See them—drive them, 





rarin’ to take you for the 


Phone for a demonstration today! 


Ridin, 
we EWA 


EDEL 





FREE! CATALOG 
Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
Dept. Del, Detroit, Michigan. 
I want your Special Catalog with full details 
on Sportsmen’s features of the 4941 Nash. 


NaMe@.csccccccccccece eeevesececs eeeeeesee 
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equivalent of a bathtubful of water for 
his very own—and no more... U.S. aver- 
age is one fishing license for every 17.8 
.. Pioneer conservationist hon- 


| Duck Shooting 


Goose Shooting 
In Illinois River Valley 


Large Mallards 





€7Trso Ss 
— » “ : | Hunt where you get the lir i Rain or 
ored: Bronze plaque in memory of Dr. 3 ine, Guaranteed limit em. $8.50 
> ' » Pa — Park auto 300 yards f 1 blind rdwalk 
Joseph Kalbfus, one of nation’s leaders | mies fureiaed: Latee etibs tnt with ine. Wi 


and secretary and chief 
game protector of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission for 21 years, has been 
placed in the state capitol at Harrisburg. 


in conservation, 


Convulsions be- 





M, E. Jenny 


reservation. 


Havana, Illinois 


HU NT LI ONS 





.. Fox squirrels, live-trapped for study | 
at Swan Creek wildlife experiment sta- IN UTAH. - NOW! 
tion in Michigan, sometimes have con- Get your lion in America’s wildest an 
vulsions from shock. To save their lives, wonderland any time of year, with 
Get this Valuable HONTING BOOK injections of a dextrose solution are famous, well trained dogs. No license required 
Rates reasonable for all inclusive pack trips 


" 








given, with good results, 


lieved to be due to of blood 


shortage 


Write or wire for full information and references. 











pecimer L res ¢ famous h ate Ips solve | ms, seemane | JOEJUDD CEDAR CITY, UTAH 
i ms. na vette you Il want for y Largest smallmouth bass ever caught 
\ N F re) RMAT | ro) N in western North Carolina was recently | 
Hint St l Hu O caught at Lake Santeetlah. Weighed 7 Old MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar. Cats 
nts on eEsstt ng; rgzanizing inting pn — ’ . » Jag . ’ 
expedition “Gus os andl Asian unition, Careo! rr ohn lb. dressed. The smallmouth of western Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
the Field ;Records of North American G Recipes North Carolina is a different kind from Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
y omy > ng Game ; Hints on tre ns ilptut ne that in eastern part of state which Pr, Aa wed nie Bike: Gaetan dens tinte 
wit! iture § iteriais; - An i : , 9 . — , , , ’ ° 
entirely new kind of Sport t of weighs up to 9 and 10 lb... W ho d want | Experienced guides_and well trained hounds. 
its kind, yours for the cost of postage and m ‘il ng. to go where this is? Angler in Wyoming Game guaranteed. For full information, write 
SEND 10 o a or Stamps) A day! Get your | recently wrote Game and Fish De part- W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 
c o009 of this remarkable sportsmen's | ment of his state asking where Blitz | —~— . té 
book before you start on your tall hunting P- | Cre ek was located. He heard everyone 


Sikes Babe: 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 
Other Studios: Mt. Vernon, N.Y. and Seattle, Wash. 








You’ll Get Good Hunting Here 
DEER—BEAR—BIRDS 











talking about it and wanted to fish it. 


Pennsylvania's Wild Turkeys 


ENNSYLVANIA for many years has 
been the northern limit of the eastern 
wild turkey in its natural state. The 
turkey range there now is practically re- 


keys, but in some of them the number 
is very small. 


ARIZONA 


Hunt in Sunshine this Winter 


Comfortable home ranch. Reliable pack of 
hounds. Lion & bobcat throughout the year; bear, 
elk, deer, turkey, quail & ducks in season 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, 
good camps. Real dutch oven cooks 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, Cottonwood, Arizona 














oe Sam ee eS ae ee ot | stricted to an area which roughly may 

for folder and details be described as being the south-central MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 
CYPHER’S CAMPS and central counties. It is known that 

Millinocket, Maine 28 Pennsylvania counties have wild tur- Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 


and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 
Montreal, 





lonial days turkeys were found in | ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 

n Nevthern Maine In co ) ' meer 

Hunt i onee practically all the forested regions of the | Que Descriptive nseggy 
Deer—Bear—Partridge—Ducks state. Clearing land for farming was the BATES CAMPS 

On headwaters of the Big Machias and the Allagash! first major factor in reduction of the Camp 2 7 __Metagama | Via qc -P.R.), _Ont., ( an. 

An unfrequented wilderness full of game—where turkey range. Extensive lumbering op- OUTDOOR | LIFE. 


I can give you @ Sine hunting trip. Good mae, | erations much reduced not only the ly t} 
ckuides, canoes and eats his is an unspoilec , on - = . er » accepts only te most representative 
country and not an Old Ladies’ Home Write range but the number of the birds. The CAMPS RESORTS. GI IDES 

had little undergrowth, fh. De ue », & Le 


for exciting details 


Fred McGowan Ashland, Maine 


Deer! Deer! Deer! 4 





Stillwater Hotel, Number Four, N. Y. 
R. J. and S. J. Purcell, Proprietors. 








HUNTING 


forest 


IDEAL 





; 
rabbit hounds available at all times. Comforta- 
ble accommodations, excellent table. Write for 


information or reservations. 


PICKWICK LODGE 


Round Top (Tel, Cairo 15F4) New York 

















AMERICA’S GREAT 


A ASKA~ Seer tabatree 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them 


for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 








original forests 
many grassy openings, and contained 
many chestnuts, oaks, and beeches, giv- 
ing the turkeys abundant food of the 


search of the state game commission, in 
a study of the wild turkey in the Penn- 
sylvania Game News, points out that the 
present distribution of the bird in Penn- 


Large acreage of posted land and State 28 r K : qh 
located in the heart of the BEAR a DEER 28 x 40 ft itchen, 2 bedroom 
country. All kinds of upland game es and TS Oe TELLS ME lobby. A Heatilator fireplace that 





3 IT'S OPEN SEASON ! 


associated with 
About 


definitely 
particular geological formations. 


sylvania is 





and OUTFITTERS 
for these columns 
If you want Real Sport 


favored kind. Today the chestnut is get in touch with them 
P . rone, and turkeys are confined, almost a 

ideal Deer Hunting in Central Adirondacks. 6° : : ae ; . . > : : i 
Reasonable rates: modern conveniences, best without exception, to the southern part unting G ishing I} 
of food and dependable guides “ uilable. Guar of the state, in the so-called oak-pine HH 
ant shots within a week's ime Also the ° =) ~ | 
oar on trout fishing in season. 26 mi “Bast “a forests. The present range includes p R O P E R T | fF \ I 
NVENG, NOW FO8! about two million acres. . a tal Hi 

Roger Latham, of the division of re- lor Nale or I ease HH 


For Sale: 


155 acres of land surveyed out and post 
one of best log cabins in the nort ‘ 





of wood. In one of the best deer ion 
dacks. Good fishing. Camp is furnished, 
years wood already cut. One an half r 
hard road; passable dirt road to camp, Pri 
reasonable, If interested, write 
P. O. Box 272 





Oneonta, New York 








DUCK HUNTERS 


Here’s your chance! Due to the W ar, a f 
equipped duck-shooting location is for lease n 
a Canadian who is not shooting this year. Blinds withi 





selves abou 1's ysterious and fascinati _ . : as . : 9 vards ¢ wk ight m the St wren 
Territery Youll find adventure and remance 70 percent of the mountain lands within | RRS "E oa gke main duck Aight on the St. Lawrence 
erritory! You'll find adventure anc ) sede . opt siaaie del eg ol me 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier’: Read of hunts the range is made up of Medina and stoves, boats, decoys, cooking utensils, stone blinds, « 


Write immediately. 


" ‘ gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies Oneida formations, with three types of THE W. H. COMSTOCK CO 
Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- is 2 oa ace lec F ; > r . COMS CK CO. LTD. 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people sandstones. These are restricted to the Morristown, St. Lawrence Co., New York 
; geography and fascinating history, its forests south-central part of the state, and wild | — ee 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s : 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are turkeys are found on every mountain of 


n every is- 


dorens of rare Alaska photographs 
sue’ Send I5e NOW for a copy of this exciting 


these formations. 





a ee et ome Pennsylvania turkeys favor forests Ideal Location For 
Peieicdad r wees = : ranging from 800 to 3,000 ft. in altitude. Hunting & Fishing Lodge 
GEECIAL OFFER! FREE! Surscrive to Alaska’s Mage ' ; 2 : : 
gine NOW and rece ve absolutely free, a tw : PIV ia te The mountains on which they dwell are 700 acres, on Skyline Drive, 80 miles North 
Secs i's towne, rivers, mountains 1 pe i ” and aio cee aa led west of New York City, bordering the Dela 
Sone Lect Prontior’l Vou wilt receive thie MOG, with ong, narrow-topped, and _ steep-sided. ware River. Small and large game. Excellent 
Bases eigen oe All the heights in the turkey region run trout stream. Valuable timber. Tax $3.00 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOK Ante KETCHIKAN. ALASKA 








parallel, and turkeys fly from one to an- 


per year. Write 
Robert Fritz, Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio 
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Copyrighted Photograph 
by Martin Vos, N.Y. 


It’s the little things that make life friendly 


A playful pup, eager to be petted, scampers to the door His master’s 
hearty handclasp welcomes you inside and a deep chair invites you to 
relax beside the fireplace. No mistaking them. These are symbols of 
friendliness — of which there are many. Words of praise or kindly counsel 
...an ear for the other fellow’s problems and a heart for those less fortu- 
nate than we...a smile for the world at large. .cookies for the neighbors’ 
kids...a thoughtful ’phone call. flowers for a hostess ., hospitality how- 
ever simple. These little gestures speak every man’s and woman’s language 
and they say, “It’s so easy to be friendly ” 


os a 
ray 


ate 
4s 


And there’s always Budweiser — the Friendly Host to a host of friends. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCHeeeST, LOUIES 





Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


» Beverage of SM ohaulion 









MAKE THIS TEST 


DRINK BUDWEISER FOR FIVE DAYS. ON THE 
SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET BEER. YOU 
WILL WANT BUDWEISER’S FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 
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COPR, 1940 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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ou wart POWER lo Spare 


WHEN YOU GO AFTER DUCKS... 


~ > 
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And POWER in shot shells means V/7R0 EXPRESS / 


T TAKES a real shooter to drop but accelerates the “push” through 
ducks and geese! If you expect the barrel. Lubricated wadding pre- 
to get your quota, you'd better load vents leading and makes an ideal 
up with the shell that’s got plenty gas check that keeps a// the power 
of speed, power and smash—Nitro — behind the shot. Shot pellets are 
Express! screened not once but /wvce, to in- 
W hatever game you're after, you'll sure uniform patterns. Only the 
find the extra wallop of Nitro Ex- most perfect, rounded pellets go 


press shells will give you a fuller into a Nitro Express shell. For 
game bag. These green corrugated more complete detail and litera- 
shells are loaded with progressive ture, write Department17-D, Rem- 
burning powder which not only ington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
starts the shot charge on its way, Connecticut. 


Nitro Express, Kleanbore and Wet-Proof are Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 





TUNE IN...““CAVALCADE OF AMERICA’’...NBC RED NETWORK... EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 
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other in seach of food or to escape ene- 
mies. Ideal conditions for the birds are 
given when there are two parallel moun- 
tain ranges or ridges, from half a mile to 
a mile apart, with the valley between 
made up of about 70 percent forest and 
30 percent cleared land, particularly 
abandoned farm land. These conditions 
are satisfied more closely in the southern 
than in the northern part of the state. 





The turkey is hardy, but as the forests of | 


the southern part of the state have more 
abundant food, that is where he is to be 
found. 

Deer have a destructive effect on the 
turkey by browsing off the low fruiting 
shrubs. Wherever deer have increased 
within the state, it is at the expense of 
turkeys, grouse, and cottontail rabbits. 
Turkeys must have plenty of room, as 
they wander several miles daily in search 
of food. An unbroken area of at least 
10,000 acres is required for a favorable 
range. 

The annual legal kill of turkeys in 
Pennsylvania for the last 25 years has 





averaged 3,800 birds. This kill is care- | 


fully controlled by the state game com- 
mission. Counties with more than 100,- 
000 acres of the best turkey range are 
Centre, 300,000 acres; Huntingdon, 225,- 
000; Bedford, 145,000; Blair, 130,000; and 
Somerset, 100,000. 


Western North Carolina Game 


HERE is good deer and bear hunting 

around Asheville, N. C., and in the near- 
by counties of Haywood, Mitchell, and 
Avery, Usually there is good deer hunt- 
ing in the Pisgah National Forest, but 
you must send in your application and 
have it accepted, before you can hunt 
there. There are plenty of grouse in 
Ashe, Alleghany, and Watauga counties, 
but no deer or bear. I am informed that 
bears in the section around Robbinsville, 
in Graham County, are so plentiful that 
they are a nuisance. There is also fine 
bear hunting around Linville, in Avery 
County Oscar L. Elliott. 


FAMOUS ALIBIS— — 
“1 LOADED WITH 1” 
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Saskatchewan Hunting 


HERE is no better goose shooting in 

Canada than in the western part of 
Saskatchewan and eastern Alberta. The 
geese, in their southern flight, come 
down from the Mackenzie River basin 
where they nest. 

The small town of Marsden, Sask., is a 
good place from which to reach Manito 
Lake. It has a big reputation for its 
goose hunting. The real flight from the 
north doesn’t come usually until about 
the second week in October ind I'd 
advise being there about Oct. 10. There 
are fair auto roads to the town 

Sharp-tailed grouse are very plentiful 
and the peak of their cycle will be in 
1940.— EF. R. Trippe. 


Central Texas Bass 


HERE are good streams for both bait 

and fly-fishing near San Saba, in Sar 
Saba County, Tex. There are two good 
bass and catfish rivers, as well as several 
creeks. Lake Buchanan on the Colorado 
River is also near, where good catches 
are made. Boats, bait, and fishing tackle 
may be rented at the lake.—J. E. Hagan 
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Florida Fishing and Camping 


HE KISSIMMEE RIVER on Road No. 
30, about 30 miles southeast of Lake 
| Wales, Fla., is a pretty good place for 
| bass fishing. Southeast of the Kissimmee 
on the same road is Lake Wilmington, 
which lies about 2 miles off the main 
road, and holds some really big large- 
mouthed bass. Still another good loca- 
tion is the Saint Johns River. Others are 
Washfngton and Sawgrass lakes, which 
can be reached from a camp, 10 miles 
west of Melbourne, on Road No. 24. 
These are all more or less off the beaten 
track, but probably the best fishing water 
that answers that description is Lake 
Trafford, 4 miles west of Immokalee, at 
the edge of Big Blue Cypress. Accom- 
| modations can be had at Immokalee or 
at a camp on the lake. 

Camping sites can be found on all of 
the above, but the camper will have to 
put up with bad water and come pre- 
pared to battle with mosquitoes. It is 
well to boil all water used in camp, and to 
add a little chlorine, using about one drop 
of chlorine to five gallons of water. Then 
put the water in a South African water 
bag, hang it up, and it will become cool 
through evaporation. 

Canoe and outboard motor are indis- 
pensable, especially at out-of-the-way 
places like Lake Wilmington. At most 
places guides can be had from one of the 
camps. 

Practically all the plugs that are good 
anywhere else are good down here. Fly 
outfits are also used with success. Live 
bait can be had at most camps, but a 
small minnow net is a good thing to 
take along. Also, a scatter gun such asa 
.410 or a revolver with shot shells is very 
handy to have along in the out-of-the- 
way places, to use on snakes. Moccasins 
are plentiful around the water in sum- 
mer. 

Gasoline will have to be carried in to 
out-of-the-way spots for your outboard. 
Very small hooks to catch live bait are 
useful.—E. W. Skinner. 
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New Mexico Game 


HE Gila National Forest area in New 

Mexico has good deer hunting, and 
offers pessible chances for bear and tur- 
keys. It is about 100 miles southwest of 
Magdalena, N.M. Magdalena is on high- 
way 60, and is also the end of a branch 
line of the Santa Fe railroad. From 
Negrito ranger station, you can drive to 
good camp sites on the Middle Fork of 
the Gila River. These are designated on 
the forester’s map as Dipping Vat and 
Trotter. You also can go 10 miles on the 
Mogollon road from the Negrito ranger 
station to Willow Creek, and camp at 
the mouth of Little Turkey Creek, where 
a forester’s trail leads to the West Fork 
of the Gila River. This is a primitive 
area, and must be reached by packing. 
Horses may usually be obtained at either 
Dipping Vat or Trotter. 

Elk are found on the upper tributaries 
of the Pecos River. Pecos, N.M., on high- 
way 66, and the Santa Fe R.R., is the 
starting point for such trips. Elk and 
antelope hunting require special licenses. 
—Dr. L. C. Cox. 
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| UNDERSTAND THIS Jan THIS IS THE SUN GOODNESS, “4 GOSH! DON'T LET 
IS THE LARGEST © “at TEMPLE, JUDGE, WHAT'S < HIM GET AWAY—HE'S 

GROUP OF ANCIENT J WHERE PREHISTORIC a HAPPENED 
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| DON'T BLAME yOu 
| WOULON’T WANT TO 
MISS A SINGLE 
PIPEFUL OF THE 
TOBACCO THAT KEEPS 
THE CHEER IN 
PIPE-SMOKING! 


THAT PA. AROMA 
TELLS ME HE'S IN 
THIS PART OF 


THE RUINS 4) 
— 


WHEN A FELLOW GETS 
TO COUNT ON A REAL 
COOL-BURNING 
SMOKE, HE LIKES 
TO KEEP IN CLOSE 
TOUCH WITH 




















































LOOK AT THIS & 
ANCIENT POTTERY 
PIPE=HEAD | 
PICKED uP. IT 
SURE LOOKS LIKE 
HOT BURNER! 


{ YES—BUT I'LL BET 
EVEN THAT OLD 
FIRE-BOX WOULD 

SMOKE COOL WITH 
A LOAD OF SMOOTH, 
MELLOW PA, _4 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL’ TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
BRINGS ME UP TO DATE 
ON THE RICH JOYS OF 
CHOICE TOBACCO 
PLUS TONGUE COMFORT 
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THE MODERN WAY TO 
EASY PACKING, EVEN 
ORAWING, BETTER CAKING, 





Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


















oc FOR FAST, STREAM-LINED 
' ROLLED SMOKES, TOO— IT'S 
CRIMP CUT..THE MAKIN'S’ 







50 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


handy tin of Prince Albert 





CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


PRINCE AUBERT ational 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2). 
Deer (3) open until 15th only east of long. 138 
in southeastern Alaska; rest of territory closed 
entire month. Mountain Sheep, closes 15th (2; 
in designated areas 1). Mountain Goat, closes 
15th (2). Moose (1). Large Brown and Griz- 
zly Bear (Admiralty Island 1; rest of territory 
2). Black Bear (3). Note: Bag limits on big 
game apply to nonres. only; limits for res. are 
larger. Grouse (10), Ptarmigan (15) (aggre- 
gate 15). Fishing: Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut- 
throat, and Eastern Brook Trout, Grayling (no 
size-aggregate 25, or 25 lb. and 1 fish). Dolly 
Varden Trout (no limits). Licenses: Hunting: 
Res. $1; nonres. $50. Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Deer (1) opens 20th; Butler, Jef- 
ferson, Walker, and Tuscaloosa Counties closed; 
open dates for Morgan, Winston, Lawrence, 
Franklin, Cullman, Talladega, Calhoun, Clay, 
Cleburne, Bibb, Chilton, Perry Counties, and 
that part of Dallas County north of Highway 
80 to be set by U.S. Forest Service and 
Alabama Conservation Dept Squirrel (10). 
Rabbit, Opossum, Raccoon (with gun) no limits. 


Quail (12) opens 20th. Fishing: Black Bass 
(11"-10). White Lake Bass (10”-15). Rock 
Bass (4%4"-15). Bream (4'4"-25). Crappie, 
White Perch, Calico Bass (8”-15). Wall-eyed 
Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salmon (12”-10). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: 


$1; fishing $1. 


Hunting: State $3, county of res 
fishing $5, 


Nonres.: Hunting $25, l-week $5; 
7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit 
(6). Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Gambel 
and Scaled Quail (aggregate 10). Elk (1) opens 
on 18th, under special permit only. Closes 15th: 
Deer (1), Bear (1), Wild Turkey (2), Squirrel 
(6) Warning: Yavapai County and part of 
Coconino County closed to wild-turkey hunting. 
The part of the state south of a line running 
from the New Mexico line along the Gila 
River to Coolidge Dam, thence along U.S. 70 
to Superior, thence south along Superior-Kelvin 
road to the Gila River, thence along the Gila 
River to the California line, closed to deer, 
bear, and turkey hunting. Fishing: Bass (10”- 


10, but not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Channel 
Catfish (12”-10, but not more than 15 lb. and 
1 fish). Crappie, Bluegill, Bream, Sunfish, 
Striped Bass, Bullhead (no size-aggregate 20, 
but not more than 20 Ib. and 1 fish). Carp, 
Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). Li- 


censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.50, hunt- 
ing $2.50, fishing $1.75. Nonres.: Hunting, fish- 
ing $25, small game and fishing $10, fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Deer (1) 12th to 16th only. Rabbit 
(no limits). Squirrel (8; Marion County 6). 
Fishing: Black Bass (10"-15). Crappie, Calico 
Bass (8-15) Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon 
(14”"-6) Bream (no size-25) (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, 
not required for rabbit or squirrel; fishing, with 
artif. bait $1.50. Nonres All game except 
fur-bearing animals $25; all game except deer, 
turkey, and fur-bearing animals $15; fishing $5, 
10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote. 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Bear (2) Dis- 
tricts 4, 4%, and 434 closed. Cottontafl and 
Brush Rabbit (15) Districts 4, 4%, 454, and 19 
open entire month; rest of state opens 15th. 
Valley, Desert, and Mountain Quail (aggregate 
10) District 1', open entire month; rest of 
state opens 15th. Pheasant (2) open 15th to 20th 


Wildcat, Raccoon, 
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only. Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no 
size-5). Catfish (no size, Lake County 9-50 
lb.) District 4 closed. Steelhead and all trout 
except Golden Trout (no size-10 Ib. and 1, 
but not more than 25 fish; some local regula- 
tions), and Whitefish (no limits) open only in 
Districts 144, 2%, and 5; Klamath and Trinity 
Rivers; Russian, Napa, Navarro, and Eel Rivers 
in Districts 2 and 234; District 12A; Tidewater 
in Districts 2, 3, and 15; Santa Yuez to Buelton 
Bridge; and Sacramento River and tributaries 
5 miles from mouth to Middle Creek in Shasta 
County; rest of state closed. Salmon (local 
regulations). Black Bass, District 434 (9”-10), 
Clear Lake (9”-5); rest of state closed. Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Clear Lake (no size-10), District 
434 (no size-15); rest of state closed. Sunfish 
(no size-25; District 434, no size-15) District 
4A closed. Sacramento Perch (no size-—25; Clear 
Lake, no size-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 
License required for jack rabbit but not for 
predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Elk (either 1 elk or 1 deer a season), Bear (1) 
opens 15th in designated areas; rest of state 
closed. Ring-necked Chinese Pheasant (3) 
opens 29th in designated counties; rest of state 
closed entire month. Mexican, Blue, or Scale 
Quail, opens 29th in Las Animas, Bent, Prowers, 
and Baca Counties on!y; Gambel and California 
Quail (aggregate of all quail 8) opens 29th in 
Mesa, Delton, and designated areas in Montrose 
County; rest of state closed. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $5, small game and fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Big game $25, small game $5. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: To Thanksgiving Day only: Ruffed 
Grouse (2), Pheasant (2), Gray Squirrel (5). 
Entire month: Raccoon (no limits), Rabbit, 
Wild Hare (3). Fishing: Striped Bass (inland 
waters, 12”-none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pick- 
erel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow Pertch, 
White Perch (7”-aggregate 15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $3.35; fishing $3.35, 3-day $1.35. Non- 
res.: Hunting $10.35; fishing $5.35 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state, if higher, 
3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no _ limits). 
Opens 15th: Quail (12), Rabbit (6). Fishing: 
Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no. size-12). 
Eel (12”-none; Delaware River and Bay 14”- 


none). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall-eyed 
Pike (10”-6). Calico Bass (no size-12). Carp 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, 5-day 
$5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Black Bass (10”-5), Crappie (6”- 
5). Bream (4"-5). No size or catch limit on 
any fish except in Tidal Basin. Licenses: None, 
but permit (free) is necessary for Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limits) Volusia County closed until! 20th. Deer 
(1) opens 20th; Taylor County opens 30th; 
Charlotte, Clay, Gilchrist, and Pinellas Coun- 
ties, and Ocala National Forest closed. Wild 
Turkey (2) opens 20th; Bradford, Clay, Gil- 
christ, Lake, Okaloosa, Pinellas, Union, Walton, 
and Charlotte Counties closed. Quail (15) 
opens 20th; Charlotte County and Ocala Na- 
tional Forest closed. Squirrel (15) opens 20th; 
Walton County open entire month; Charlotte 
County and Ocala National Forest closed. 
Marsh Hen (15) on salt marshes only. Note: 
In some counties hunting is permitted only on 


Fishing: 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 





designated days during open season; consult 
local authorities. Fishing: Black Bass (12”- 
12; Brevard and Osceola Counties 12”-8; Lake 
County 12”-6). Bream (5”-30; Gadsden and 
Leon Counties 5”-20). Speckle Perch (7”-30; 
Osceola County 8”-30; Gadsden and Leon Coun- 
‘ies 7”-20). Pike (no size-30). Jack (no size- 
15). (Aggregate all game fish, 40; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county 
other than county of res. $3.25; fishing $2.25, 
not required in county of res. Nonres.: Hunt 
ing $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 10- 


day $2.25. 
GEORGIA 

Hunting: Bear, Raccoon (no limits) opens 
20th. Deer (2) opens 15th; Appling, Ben Hill, 


Bryan, Bulloch, Camden, Charlton, Chatham 
Effingham, Glynn, Jeff Davis, Liberty, Long 
McIntosh, Screven, Tattnall, Telfair, Ware, and 
Wayne Counties open entire month; Banks 
Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Habersham, Hall 
Lumpkin, Murray, Perkins, Rabun, Towns 
Union, White, Whitfield, Marion, Schley, Web 
ster, Chattahoochee, Muscogee, Stewart, Tal- 
bot, Jenkins, Echols, and Montgomery Counties 
closed entire month. Opossum, Rabbit, Fox (n« 


limits). Squirrel (15). Quail (15) opens 20th 
Appling, Ben Hiil, Bryan, Bulloch, Camden 
Chariton, Chatham, Effingham, Glynn, Jeff 


Davis, Liberty, Long, McIntosh, Screven, Tatt 
nall, Telfair, Ware, and Wayne Counties open 
entire month. Turkey (2) opens 20th; Appling, 
Ben Hill, Bryan, Bulloch, Camden, Charlton, 
Chatham, Effingham, Glynn, Liberty, Long, Mc 
Intosh, Screven, Tattnall, Ware, and Wayne 
Counties open entire month. Fishing: Rainbow 
Trout, Brown Trout (8”-20), Brook or Speckle 


Trout (7”-25; Chattahoochee National Forest 
7”-10) close 15th. Other game fish (no limits 
open entire month. Note: Fishing in trout 


streams in designated counties closes 15th; al 
other waters open entire month. Licenses 
Res Hunting, state $3.25, county of res. $1 
fishing $1.25, not required for fishing in count) 
of residence with natural bait. Nonres.: Hunt 
ing, state $12.50, county $5; fishing $5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1). Deer (1) entir 
month in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootena 
Latah, Shoshone, and part of Clearwater Cour 


open 


ty; closes Sth in Ada, Adams, Blaine, Boise 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Owyhee 
Valley, Washington Counties, and parts of 


Clark and Idaho Counties; closes 10th in Lewis 
and Nez Perce Counties, and parts of Clear 
water and Idaho Counties; rest of state closed 
entire month. Elk (1) Clearwater County and 
part of Idaho County open until 10th; Fremont 
and Teton Counties open 20th; part of Bonne 
ville County open 20th to 24th only; Latal 
County open from Ist until closed by Depart 
ment of Fish and Game; rest of state close 
entire month. Mountain Goat (1) Clearwate 
and Idaho Counties open until 10th; rest « 
state closed entire month. Hungarian Pa: 
tridge (8; some counties special limits) Bens 
wah, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, Lewis, Ne 
Perce, and Latah Counties open entire montt 
Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette, Washington, Ad 


Canyon, Elmore, and Owyhee Counties clos 
15th; rest of state closed entire mont 
Pheasant (4; some counties special limits 


Butte County and part of Oneida County ope 
until 5th; Bannock, Bingham, Bonneville, Frank 
lin, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Powe 
Counties open until 10th; Ada, Adams, Bois 
Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Owyhee, Payette, Was 
ington, Bonner, and Boundary Counties, ar 
part of Custer County open until 15th; Blai: 
Cassia, Gooding, Jerome, Lemhi, Lincoln, Mi 
nidoka, and Twin Falls Counties open unt 
20th; Benewah, Clearwater, Idaho, Kooter 

Lewis, Nez Perce, and Latah Counties of 

entire month; rest of state closed entire mont 
Bobwhite Quail (6) Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Ge 

Owyhee, Payette, and Washington Count 
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open until 15th; Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis, and 
Nez Perce Counties open entire month; rest 
of state closed entire month. Note: In some 
counties game-bird shooting is permitted only 
on designated days during open season. Fish- 
ing: Whitefish (no size—50 lb.) in Boise, Payette, 
and Lemhi Rivers only. Bass (6”) Jefferson 
County closed; Trout (6”) only Cocolalla Lake, 
part of Spokane River, and Bear Lake in Bear 
County open; Catfish (no size); (aggregate of 
all, 25, or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Sturgeon (no 
limits). Perch (no size-35) Magic Reservoir 
and its outlet down to second diversion dam 
and part of Snake River closed. Salmon (no 
size-2 in designated waters). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $50; game birds only $10; fishing $5, 
10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Opens 10th; Rabbit (10), Bobwhite 
Quail (12). Open 10th to 19th only: Pheasant 
(2). Opens 15th in Northern and Central Zones 
only; Southern Zone closed: Raccoon, Opossum 
(no limits). Fishing: Rock Bass, Crappie (5”- 
15), White Bass (7”-15), Yellow Bass, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (no size-15) (aggregate 25). Buffalo, 
Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, 
Sheephead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, Longjaw 
(no limits). Lake Trout (1% lb.-none). White- 
fish (2 lb.-none). Pickerel (16”), Pike (12”), 
Black Bass (10”) (aggregate 10). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Gray Fox, Red Fox, Woodchuck 
(no limits). Hungarian Partridge (5), Quail 
(10), Rabbit (10), opens 10th. Pheasant (2) 
open 10th to 20th only. Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits) north of U. S. 40 opens 15th; south of 
U. S. 40 opens 25th. Fishing: Carp, Gar, Dog- 
fish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits). Bluegill, Red- 
eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”-aggre- 
gate 25). Silver, Yellow, Black, Kentucky, 
White, or Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Pike 
Perch (10”-6). Pike or Pickerel (no size-6). 
Yellow Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting 
and fishing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (10). 
Quail (8) opens 15th in designated counties 
only; rest of state closed Chinese, Mon- 
golian, Ring-necked Pheasant (3), Hungarian 
Partridge (2) open on 12th, 13th and 14th in 
designated counties only; rest of state closed. 
Fishing: Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, 
Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Bullhead (no size- 
25; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and Lee 
County, no limits). Sucker, Red Horse (no 
size-15; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
Lee County, no limits). Perch, Yellow Perch, 
Crappie, Striped, Yellow, Silver, and Calico 
Bass (7”-15). Catfish (12”-15). Northern Pike 
(15”-8; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
Lee County, 15”-15). Wall-eyed, Sand and 
Sauger Pike (13”-8). Black Bass (largemouth 
12”-5; smallmouth 10”-5; in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and Lee County both species 
10”-5). Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish, 
Bluegill (5-15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish 
(5 lb.-15). Sand Sturgeon (1 1b.-15; Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers and Lee County, no catch 
limits). In inland waters except those of Lee 
County aggregate daily catch of all fish on 
which there is a close season and a daily catch 
limit, 25. In Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
and Lee County aggregate possession limit on 
all fish on which there is a daily catch limit, 30. 
Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $15. Fish- 
ing: Res. $1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Pheasant (3) Ist, 2nd, and 3rd in 


NOVEMBER, 1940 


TO NOVEMBER 30 


INCLUSIVE 


Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 
In presenting this comprehensive ‘eye | digest of fish and game 


laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from o 


icial sources and covering 


the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


Cheyenne, Rawlins, Decatur, Norton, Phillips, 
Smith, Jewell, Republic, Sherman, Thomas, 
Sheridan, Graham, Rooks, Osborne, Mitchell, 
Wallace, Logan, Gove, Trego, Ellis, and Rus 
sell Counties only; rest of state closed. Quail 
(10) opens 20th. Fishing: Black, Kentucky, or 
Spotted Bass, Drum Perch (10”). Crappie (7 


Channel Catfish (12”). Yellow Perch, Bluegill 
(6”). Aggregate all game fish, 15; in state 
lakes, 10.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing 


$1. Nonres.: Hunting $7; fishing $3, 15-day $1 
Quail stamp, 50 cents additional. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Opens 24th: Quail (12), Rabbit 
8), Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). Fish 
ing: Black Bass (11”-10 Trout (7”-10 
Crappie (8”-15 Rock Bass (goggle-eyed), 
Jack Salmon (wall-eyed pike), Striped Bass (no 
size-15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing 
$1 Nonres.: Hunting $10.50; fishing $2.50, 7- 
day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Hunting: Bear (1 Squirrel (10). Chipmunk 
(10 Hare, Rabbit (no limits Deer (1) opens 
15th. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) opens 20th 
Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20) Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”-100 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, angling $1 Non 
res.: Hunting $15, 4-day $5; fishing $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bear, Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada 
Lynx (no limits). Hare, Rabbit (4). Partridge, 
Ruffed Grouse (4) closes 15th. Deer (1). Rac 
coon (20). Licenses: Res.: $1.15. Nonres.: All 
game $15.15, birds and small game $5.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel (6) Garrett and Allegany 
Counties only. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits 
Opens 15th; Garrett and Allegany Counties 
open entire month: English Ring-necked, Mon 
golian, or other imported Pheasant, Ruffed 
Grouse (2), Rabbit, Hare (6), Wild Turkey 
(1), Partridge, Quail (6). Fishing: Catfish (7”- 
none). Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits 
Rainbow Trout, open only in Youghiogheny 
River below Swallow Falls, Garrett County (7”- 
10). All other waters closed to trout fishing 
Striped Bass (rock) (11”, not over 15 lb.-none 
Black Bass (10”—10; in tidewater 10”~20). Pike, 
Pickerel, Susquehanna Salmon (14”-none 
White and Yellow Perch (7”-none). Sturgeon 
(20 lb.— none Bluefish (Taylor) (8”-none 
Note: Deep Creek Lake closed. Licenses: Res 
Hunting, state $5.25, county of res. $1.25; fish 
ing $1.25 Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, fishing 
$5.50. License not required for fishing in tide- 
water 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Hare (2), Rabbit (5; Nantucket 
County 3) opens 15th in Dukes County; opens 


20th in Nantucket County; open entire month 
in rest of state. Closes 20th: Gray Squirrel 
5), Ruffed Grouse (3), Pheasant (2). Quail 
4) Berkshire, Essex, Franklin, Hampden, and 
Hampshire Counties closed entire month; rest 
of state closes 20th. Fishing: Salmon (12”-5). 
Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no size-—30). Great 
Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”-none). Pick- 


erel 12”-10 Pike Perch (12”-5). White 
Perch, inland waters (7”-15) Black Bass 
(10”-6 Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 


$3.25; hunting only $2; fishing only $2. Non- 
res Hunting and fishing $15.25; hunting only 
$10.25; fishing only $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobkcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). 
Deer (1) opens 15th; open Ist to 14th for bow- 
and-arrow shooting only. Cottontail Rabbit, 
Snowshoe Hare (aggregate 5). Fox Squirrel (5) 
Zones 2 and 3 open until 5th only; Zone 1 and 
Emmet and Sheboygan Counties closed. Gray 
Squirrel (5) north of M46; west of U.S. 131; 
south and west of M113; west of M42 from 
junction with M1i3 to Traverse City, and in- 
cluding Leelanau County open to Sth; rest of 
State closed Raccoon (no limits) only Zones 
2 and 3 open. Ring-necked Pheasant (2) Ruffed 
Grouse (partridge) (5) Zones 2 and 3 open 
until Sth; Zone 1 closed. Prairie Chicken, 
Sharp-tailed Grouse (5) Lower Peninsula north 
of T. 12N, except Beaver Island, open until 5th; 
rest of state closed. Bear (1) Keewanau Coun- 
ty and Houghton County north of Portage Ship 
Canal closed; some counties open 15th; some 
counties open entire month. Fishing: Season 
closed in trout lakes and trout streams; all 
other waters open entire month. Black Bass 
(10”-5; smallmouth Black Bass in Great Lakes 
10”-10 Northern Pike (14”-5). Muskellunge 
(30”-none). Mackinaw or Lake Trout (no size- 
5); Lake Huron and connecting waters of Great 
Lakes open entire month; Lake Michigan opens 
lith; Lake Superior opens 5th. Whitefish (no 
size-7), White Bass (7”-10). Rock Bass, Cali- 
co Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, Sun- 
fish (6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) (aggregate 
25 Pike Perch (wall-eyed pike) (14”-5; in 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters 14”- 
10). Buffalo, Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Garfish, 
Cisco, Dogfish, Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilot- 
fish Red Horse, Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, 
Smelt, Sucker, (no limits). Perch (in Les 
Cheneaux Channels of Lake Huron, 6”-25; in 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters, 6’~ 
50; special limits in other designated waters). 
Licenses: Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; small 
game $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer and bear 
$25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zone 3, 
$15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established 
at time of going to press. Consult Division of 
Game and Fish, Department of Conservation, 
St. Paul. Fishing: Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Real Hair Trigger 


WF peter ASKINS, in 
writing about tur- 
key shooting, told of 
a Stevens rifle he used many years ago, 
which had, in his words, “double-set 
triggers that were as fine as anybody 
ever had.” 

That reminds me of the triggers made 
by Charles W. Rowland of Colorado. He 
had some very fine guns, barrels by such 
men as Neidner and Pope, and wanted 
<ood double-set triggers. Finally he de- 
vised an action of only three parts, but 
could not get it to function properly, so 
in desperation he took it to a gunsmith. 

Highly tempered sewing needles were 
employed as pins on which the action 
turned, but rotating one of the pins a 
quarter turn too much threw the whole 
mechanism out of order. But properly 
adjusted it was the perfect action, and 
after 20 years of use, it was still so 
responsive that Rowland could set it 
off by merely touching it with the end 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


WHAT GOOD 
WOULDA 
HAIR TRIGGER 
LIKE THAT 








of a long hair! That particular trigger 
is still in use in Wyoming. 

Only four of them were ever made. 
But it may be that Major Askins had 


one of them on his Stevens.—William 


E. Hahn, Athens, Ohio. 


No Size Limits? 


HE PICTURE of 

the 58 undersize 
trout which cost three 
angiers $874.30 in fines, set me thinking 
about the proper attitude toward the 
taking of small trout. The California 
Game Commission set no minimum size 
limit on trout this year. Several rea- 
sons prompted this action: First, most 
of the streams are stocked each year with 
fingerlings which do not reach a length 
of 7 in. within a year; second, when a 
small trout strikes, the hook is usually 
found down deep in his stomach, and 
unless he is kept for food he is totally 
wasted; third, nine out of 10 anglers in- 
jure small trout in removing them from 
the hook, and when the fish are put back 
in the stream they die. 

It seems to me that a uniform law, 
placing no size limit on trout, should be 
adopted by all the states. Or if not that, 
at least the states which have a 6-in. 
minimum, should not stock streams with 
trout than 7 in. And isn't it true 
that big trout feed on fingerlings? If so, 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


less 


why return to the stream trout up to 
15 in.? Let’s be fair in regulating an- 
gling—after all—practically every fisher- 


man likes fish in the pan.—F. M. Wood, 


M.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Reason for .410 Misses 


EDITOR HE GUN I use for 
Outdoor Life: upland shooting and 
for all small game is 

a double-barrel 12 gauge, and I certainly 
do love this old reliable—like its weight, 
the way it comes up to the shoulder, and 
the results it gets me. , 
But, unlike C. J. Meacham, I do not 
condemn the .410. Probably the reason 
he is against the little gun is that, being 
accustomed to the 12 bore, he can’t hit 
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anything with the .410. I used one of the 
small guns for four years and never had 
cause to complain that game got away 
wounded. It’s a fine and sporting little 
gun, especially when chambered for the 
3-in. shell, and as for power, it has plenty 
to spare. But after the four years I got 
foolish, and decided I needed a bigger 
gun. 

Now when I go back to the .410, I find 
that game keeps on traveling after I 
shoot, not because of insufficient power 
on the part of the gun, but because I’ve 
grown used to pointing my 12 bore in the 
general direction of game, and killing it. 
You can’t do that with a .410. But after 
a few shots I get wise to myself, do a 
little more aiming, and have no trouble 
bagging my share of game. If Meacham 
would quit shooting holes in his barn and 
use a little marksmanship on game, 
he'd have no trouble in getting what he 
shot at.—Kenneth L. Peterson, Gray- 
ling, Mich. 


He’s an Odd Fish 


EDITOR OU called that pad- 
Outdoor Life: dlefish in the pic- 

ture section of a recent 
issue a “forgotten fish,” but he’s far 
from forgotten in Missouri. We call 
him the shovel-billed catfish and spoon- 
bill cat, but I guess one name is as good 
as another. 


Quite a 


HOW ABOUT BREEDING 
MACKEREL WITH - of 
THOSE BONELESS =. 


SPOON BILLS? Th 
Sake) 


,, a 


food, but as you say, seldom by angling. 
The usual method is by gigging or spear- 
ing, and you have to be pretty good to 
get one. Occasionally you can get a few 
on a set line. In the latter part of May 
and in early June we find them in the 
shoals of our clear-water streams—big, 
coal-black fish up to 6 ft. long. I have 
killed one more than 4 ft., but the really 
big ones always get away from me. 

The spoonbill is as good to eat as the 
channel cat, and I doubt if you could tell 
the difference. And here is a peculiar 
fact about them: they have no bones in 
their bodies, and their backbones seem 
to be just gristle—B. M. Whitwell, Ben- 
nett, Mo. 


few of them are caught for 








HE PADDLEFITSH, 
or spoonbill catfish, 
is regarded by icthy- 
ologists as one of the most singular and 
interesting of American fish. They are 
greatly interested in its breeding habits 
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WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


because of almost complete lack of in- 
formation about them. It’s supposed 
that they breed in the swamps or bayous, 
and from eggs, but one eminent authori- 
ty confesses that he’s never 
spoonbill smaller than 6 in. Another odd 
thing about the cat is that its bones are 
really cartilage. 

Spoonbills grow to great size, 
mens up to 150 lb. having been reported 
The flesh is widely eaten, both fresh and 
smoked like sturgeon—as a matter of 
fact, a good deal of it has been sold as 
smoked sturgeon. 

In spawning time the roe of the fish 
is in great demand, and I’ve heard that 
it makes excellent caviar. I wouldn't 
know that—I can’t imagine any caviar 
being excellent.—Sherman Valentine 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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More Funny Names 


EDITOR HE ARTICLE 
Outdoor Life: “What Do You Call 

Them?’-in a_ recent 
issue was interesting since it told how 
many of our common game birds are 
known by peculiar and unidentifiable 
names in certain portions of the coun- 
try. I can add a few funny names to 
the lists given in your article. 

It seems the hooded merganser is 
called a zin-zin by many Louisiana 
hunters, while in Ohio it is sometimes 
known as a hootamaganzy. Then, in Illi- 
nois a mallard is often called an ice- 
breaker; hickory-quaker for canvasback 
in Maryland is another good one; as are 
leatherbreeches for ruddy duck in South 
Carolina, and bumblebee-buzzer for the 
same bird in Arkansas. 

I agree with your author that these 
local names have a force, an originality, 
and picturesqueness that make them too 
valuable to be _ lost.—Charles 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bowers, 


Coffee-Mill Carbine 


EDITOR OME of our modern 
Outdoor gun bugs who go in 
for all sorts of gad: 

and attachments, may be interested in 
one that I ran across recently. ‘h 
brainstorm was thought up by an ar 
mory workman at the time of the Civil 
War. 

Evidently the boys in the field were 
particular about their coffee, and wanted 
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ground, because the invention 
was simply a coffee mill built into the 
stock of a rifle. When a soldier wanted 
a cup of fresh coffee all he had to do 
was reach into his pocket for a handful 
of coffee beans, run ’em through the 
grinder, and he was all set to boil up. 
Strange as it may seem, several models 
of the invention were made up with 
the intention of eventually distributing 
the coffee-mill carbine throughout the 
army. But nothing ever came of it.— 
Milford Corrigan, Seattle, Wash. 
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Storm Tossed Trout 


EDITOR LLENS PARSONS, 
Outdoor Life: in his article, 


“Thunder, Lightning, 


and Trout,” recounts a half hour’s good 


fishing during a storm, and his com- 
panion’s surmise that “the trout rose 
best when the barometer must have 


been low.” 
Out here some of our best trout fishing 
occurs just after a storm breaks, but 
>. GOSH, WHAT IF 
\ TROUT TAKE UP 
ASTROLOGY OR 
SS eae 


ss il 
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usually the barometer needle is rising at 
the time, even though the rain may con- 
tinue for hours. I have observed this 
sharp atmospheric rise during scores of 
storms, and have received many reports 
from sportsmen concerning the favor- 
able reaction of trout under such con- 
ditions, as part of the barometer-fishing 
research I have conducted for the last 
4 years. 

Whether fish are active in the rains 
depends on whether the low pressure 
is gathering, or the center of the dis- 
turbance has lifted. It may be storming 
heavily at the moment, yet the instant 
the low area is relieved an immediate 
pressure rise is noted, and the trout 
start hitting. Since trout are extremely 
sensitive to sudden rises in atmospheric 
pressure there may be several fishing 
phases in a single day of recurring 
thunderstorms. To realize this, let any 
fisherman watch the barometer in his 
home or office when the next storm 
strikes. He'll learn quickly, for future 
reference, when to look for those sharp 
upturns that trout demand in storms as 
well as in sunshine.—B. C. Snider, 
Lincoln, Iil. 


Predator Benefit 


HERE are striking 
nstances of the 
dovetailing of birds 
and animals in the great plan of nature, 
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and “Beavers Mean More Ducks” de- 
scribed one phase of their interdepend- 
ence. Both beavers and muskrats help 


population, said the author, 
and showed the reasons why. 

We don’t know but what predators 
perform useful service to wildlife as a 
whole, and also to man. Birds and an- 
imals past their prime, the sickly, and 
the stupid will be most easily captured 
by predators, and a species may benefit 
biologically by such elimination. Danger 
of capture and the perfecting of means 
to avoid it are certain to give an animal 
a sense of awareness and keep it men- 
tally and physically fit. The buffalo was 
a stupid animal and could not learn to 
take care of itself. The white-tail deer, 
on the other hand, by alertness and abil- 
ity to skulk, adapts itself splendidly to 
civilization, gets along, and flourishes, 


the duck 
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to reproduce phys 
traits are also to 


Physical fitness tends 
ical fitness; mental 


some extent inheritable. It stands to 
reason that elimination of the less 
speedy, the more stupid, and the less 
adaptable by predators may help 
species in the end. 

Where game animals have been rig- 
idly protected, and their natural ene 
mies have been exterminated, there is 


no culling of the weaklings, no premium 
on awareness. Once I hunted deer ove! 
an area where they had been rigidly pro 
tected over many years, and where there 
were no cats or wolves to keep them on 
their toes. It was no sport. It was as 
stupid a recreation as that Arizona buf 
falo hunt you described some time ago 

All our predators, so far as I know, 
depend largely upon such vermin as 
mice, meadow voles, marmots, snakes, 
and the like for their daily food. Game is 
relatively a small item in their menu. I 
haven’t much use for coyotes; and as 
for timber wolves and mountain lions I 
prefer to observe them over the sights 


of a rifle. But I'm not at all sure that 
there hasn't been too much emphasis 
on “predator control,” and that even 


predatory animals may render a 
useful service to wildlife in ways which 
as “Beavers Mean More Ducks” says, 
“are only dimly understood.” 

It is not so difficult to exterminate 
species of animal or bird. It is impos 
sible to restore it once that is done. Pe1 
haps we'd find, if we killed off all the 
coyotes, wolves, and cats, that we'd done 
irreparable harm. The good that preda 
tors may do possibly outweighs all the 
bad that can be laid at their doors. The 
trouble is that as yet we are too ignorant 
of nature as a whole.—Calvin C. Carter, 
Los Ange les, Calif. 
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Got Any Fat Friends? 


EDITOR fe X-RE'S an idea for 
Outdoor you men who are 
of medium size, or a 


small side, one that will 
roomy, red coat 
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bit on the 
provide you with a fine, 
for your deer hunting. I weigh in the 
neighborhood of 145 lb. and have a 
friend who's about 50 lb. heavier and 
quite a bit taller. I was inspired one da 
to ask him if he had an old vest that he 
wasn't using, and he was glad to give 
me one. 

I bought twill cloth, 


some bright-red 


took it with the vest to the tailor, and 
had him cover the garment with the 
cloth. When it was finished I had a 


roomy warning jacket that would slip 
over my heavy hunting clothes, just the 
thing for old Pike County, Pa. I may 


I'D NEED A CIRCUS TENT 





TO DO THAT VEST STUNT 
OF YOURS! Ga 
Cay 





look like one of the Three Musketeer 

but nobody is going to mistake me for a 
buck. Go see your stout friends!—Fred 
erick Leopold, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Anglers’ Rights 


EDITOR a INTS 
Ben East for 


Outdoor Life: 

his splendid irticle 
“A Fight for Anglers’ Rights.” Up to 
1932 I lived in Big Rapids, Michigan, 


fished those waters, knew all the fel- 
lows, and was in close touch with the 
situation he describes. 


The stile you pictured was built for 


the convenience of 
Klesner, a lumber dealer 


fishermen by Frank 
in Big Rapids, 


and a good sportsman. Many a time I 
went over that stile, and once one of 
the steps broke and I slid down.— 
Joseph F. Bugai, East Jordan, Mich. 
. . . 
EDITOR URELY any re- 
Outdoor Life: sourceful fisher- 
man could inflate a 
rubber inner tube and float himself 


through that spot. If the 


deepened 
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current wouldn't carry him, he could 
procure a piece of stout cord 50 or 75 
ft. long and tie a light three-tine grab- 


hook to it. Then by casting it over the 
pool into shallow water he could draw 
himself, supported by the inner tube, 
right through to wadable water.—J. C. 
Cullon, Wilson, Ark. 


. . . 


HY doesn’t the 

Michigan Conser- 
vation Dept. station a 
i rowboat at each of those deep- 
stream to ferry wad- 
them? A little of the 
anglers’ licenses would 
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boy in 
ened holes in the 
ing anglers over 
money raised by 


be well spent that way. I hate to see 
anglers stymied as they’ve been out 
there.—Orwood Vance, Miami, Fla. 


Northern Friends 


WO AMERICAN 
friends of mine who 
to Canada every 
have suggested 


Our 
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come 


vear for bass fishing, 


that American sportsmen might like to 
do something to help Canada’s war ef- 
forts as a friendly gesture. As they put 
it, “We always have so darn much fun 


to do something now.” 
raise funds for a 
called “The Flying 


up here we'd like 
Their idea was to 
fighter plane to be 


Fish Less ambitious, but very helpful, 
would be to aid in supplying binoculars 
to the flying corps. It seems to me that 
a lot could be done quite painlessly. 
There is always a 10-percent bonus on 


the American dollar, and also a sports- 
man might forgo the services of a guide 
for one day and donate the money. 

I am passing the suggestion along, 
and will be very glad to help in any way 
I can at this end. Furthermore, I want 
to prove that we Canadians, in addition 


to being deeply grateful for assistance, 
want to do our share. I have a $-oz. 
trout rod that’s a honey, complete with 
velvet cover and leatheroid carrying 
case. If a fund is started, I'll give it to 


be raffled Mrs. K. Montreal, 


Canada, 


G. Christie 


, 


Busy Mother 


HIS FALL, in the 
Chino Valley (16 
miles north of Pres- 
cott, Ariz.) I saw a doe accompanied by 
four fawn They were called to my at- 
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tentic I i forest-service employee on 
whose 1! ch they were grazing. Close 
observati« indicated that all four 
fawns belonged to the doe; they took 
turns nursing. I understand that deer 
quadruplets are unsual, and I know 
they are in this section at least.—Evan 
C. Porte Prescott, Ariz 





































LIVELY chorus of barking came from Bill Connon’s 
kennels as the car rolled to a stop in front of 
them, and the pointers and setters there caught 
a glimpse of khaki and gun cases, and knew there 

was an expedition afoot. Each dog pleaded and begged in 
his or her own tail-wagging way to be taken along. Bill 
was waiting and, as we shook hands, I asked about the birds. 
“Good!"" he said, emphatically. “Great big fellows, as 
fine as I’ve ever seen. It’s been a good season for them.” 
“Do we take Ben?” I asked. I'd hunted over Ben before. 
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Bill was there to greet the author, and tell him the birds were very fine that season 
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The setter froze—those weeds hi 


“No. Poor old Ben’s gone blind. His 
hunting days are over. But I’ve got 
one of his pups working this fall, and 
the youngster seems to have about as 
good a nose as his dad. Ben’s 10 years 
old now, you know. We'll take Lady.” 

Connon went into the kennel house, 
and in a moment out rushed a small 
English setter, all fire and fervor. It 
was Lady. She rushed directly at me, 
tail wagging, sniffed judicially, and 
then raised her head to lick my hand. 
Lady, doubtless, knows but one type of 
man. Could she talk she’d describe a 
man as a creature who always has on a 
khaki-colored jacket which smells faint- 
ly of the game that has been stowed in 
the pockets during past hunting sea- 
sons. He wears heavy wool socks, boots 
that come well up toward his knees, and 
carries either a gun or a gun case which 
holds a gun. To the faint gamy odor of 
the jacket should be added the reek of 
pipe tobacco. Man, Lady might add, is 
a friendly thing, given to petting and 
warm words of commendation when an 
earnest, hard-working dog has done 
some particularly good work; and man 
and dogs have common interests and 
derive much pleasure from the same things. All this Lady 
seemed to say as she wiggled furiously and licked my hand. 

Harry Collins, who gets as much fun with cameras as I do 
with a scattergun, packed up his gadgets and doodads, and 
we were ready to go. With Lady ranging well ahead we 
walked down the narrow road, and within a few minutes 
were in a weedy field. Around us was typical New Jersey 
pheasant country—patches of thick brush, fields of stubble, 
swamps grown up to tall grasses, and little groves. I sighed 
with satisfaction as we stopped to load. I had brought along 
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my Marlin over-and-under 16 gauge. The dealer 
had had no 6's or 714’s in stock for a 16, so I 
was using No. 8 shells, and not high-power 
loads at that. Pretty light, but can do. a 





ITHIN ten minutes Lady, who had been 

galloping back and forth over the field, 
had come to a stop. Her tail stiffened. Bill 
gave me the shot and I walked up. The bird 
jumped with a mocking cackle. It was a big 
cock and his long tail streamed behind like the 
trailer of a comet. He looked as big as a turkey 
and I oozed confidence as I brought the gun up 
and fired. Not a feather flew and the bird kept 
on. With my confidence shaken a bit I fired the 
other barrel. That too was a miss. Presumably 
I had fired under the bird, for it was still climb- 
ing and I hadn't allowed enough for that. Bill 
brought it down. He was too polite to laugh, 
but my humiliation was profound. Harry cackled 
like the cock as he changed his film. A kibitzer 
can have a lot of fun with me when I have my 
first day in the fields after a whole year has 
passed in which my guns haven’t been fired. 

I was to be further humiliated. Not long after- 
ward Lady got interested in a clump of weeds, 
and then stiffened. 

“Take it,” said Bill. “Don’t forget I have a 
game-breeder’s license and you can shoot hens.” 
Most of us have, at some time or other, been 
in the same boat. When we’ve publicly and disgracefully 
missed easy shots, we stick out our jaws to a prognathous 
angle, and swear fervently to ourselves that on the next bird 
we'll make a hit, or know the reason why. With nerve still 
shattered by my two misses, I walked up on that bird. It 
jumped. It was a big hen and a straightaway shot. In my 
eagerness to do something to wipe out the memory of my 
asant : two misses I made two grievous errors. Item: I fired when 
the bird was only about fifteen yards away. Item: I pulled 
the trigger of the barrel with the modified choke instead of 
the improved cylinder. A cloud of feathers floated in the 
air, and beating them to the ground was a pair of legs. With 
even my ears red I picked up the bird. The shot had dressed 
it very completely, but fortunately the breast wasn't © bit 
mangled. I salvaged the two legs and the bird was vaten 
by the Parsons family that very evening. 
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Sad story: the cock was climbing—and the shooter didn't allow enough for the rise 




















"! GOT it all,” said Harry, chuckling, as he put some fresh 

cut film into his camera. “Boy, when you miss, you miss. 
When you kill, there’s no doubt about it. That bird got 
the full load.” 

“Shall I shoot myself or go drown in the creek?” I asked 
Bill humbly. Bill then let go and laughed until Lady came 
back to find what it was all about. 

Birds had been working in one of Connon’s feed patches, 
and Lady, full of enthusiasm, wormed her way through it 
with an air of happy expectancy. We stopped, and I ex- 
amined the seed heads of the various plants which keep the 
pheasants anchored to the place and make them so fat and 
healthy. Bill uses the New Jersey Fish and Game Commis- 
sion’s game-bird formula. It is compounded in 100-pound 
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GIVE US AN AUTUMN DAY, A GOOD 
FRIEND TO HUNT WITH, A WELL- © 5 
TRAINED DOG—THAT'S LIVING! eo 
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Out she rushed as Bill 
opened the door. Lady 
= always has a welcome 

“Racer for a man with a gun 
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Lady became interested in 
a clump of weeds, stopped 
and stiffened. “Take it," 
said Bill. “Don't forget 
that you can shoot hens.” 


The hunter looked down 
his barrel, and oozed 
confidence. That cock 
out there was a big 
one—it seemed like a 
turkey over the bead 


A worth-while interlude. 
The two gunners stop to 
examine one of Connon's 
food patches. Plants are 
of varying heights so 
birds can get some food 
at different snow depths 





lots in the following proportions; tar- 
tary buckwheat, 10 lb., Minnesota sorg- 
hum, 9 lb., German millet, 10 lb., proso, 
10 lb., Greeley Kaffir, 9 lb., Sudan grass, 
5 lb., soy beans, 10 lb., cowpeas, 13 Ib., 
rape, 5 lb., flax, 10 lb., and vetch, 9 Ib. 
These food plants are of varying 
heights, and thus some of them are 
available to the birds at about any 
depth of snow. Seed should be planted 
at the rate of 20 pounds to the acre. An 
acid soil will not permit a good stand, 
and the mixture, under the climatic con- 
ditions of New Jersey, should be planted 
from May 15 to June 25 for the best 
results. The legumes—soy beans, cow- 
peas, and vetch—should be inoculated. 
Connon’s seed beds are prepared by 
plowing, disking, or harrowing. The 
mixture is then sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. Every landowner who 
wants a good crop of game birds on his 
place should prepare such food patches 
near good cover. Well-fed birds winter 
well and produce more young birds dur- 
ing the nesting season. 


E LOST track of time while dis- 

cussing the value of food patches, 
and when we looked for Lady, there 
she was, almost buried in the tall 
growth, and as stiff as a dowager who 
has been approached too familiarly by 
someone socially undesirable. How long 
Lady had been pointing will never be 
known, but I could imagine the unhap- 
py look in her eyes. As I walked through 
the stiff and rustling plants the cock 
got tired of squatting and jumped well 
ahead of me. No danger of mangling 
that bird! He was a good thirty yards 
off when he made his hop. His hoarse 
cackling was stopped with one barrel, 
and he fell to the earth with a plop that 
sounded as though the fall had split 
him open. I retrieved him, and Lady 
came up to be petted and to find out 
why she had been suffered to stay so 
long on point. 

We were crossing a swamp, grown up 
to shoulder-high marsh grass, when a 
little doe jumped from a resting place 
that was almost under our feet. The 
sight of a deer covering the ground with 
long, effortless bounds is one that never 
ceases to thrill. Harry tried to get his 
camera unlimbered in time to get a 
picture, but that doe was in a hurry 
and wouldn’t wait. 


""T HAT doe hangs around this swamp 
| b the time,” said Bill. “I’ve run 
across her again and again. She’s in 
sight of the road and I’m afraid some 
lousy poacher will get her.” 
Bill’s forebodings were to be justi- 
fied. Only a week later he telephoned me. 
“Remember that little yearling doe 
you saw in the swamp last week? Well, 
I was over there only three days later 
and found her dead. She’d been killed 
within an hour or two. I went back to 
the house and called up the game 
warden. He came right over, but all 
we found then was the head and feet.” 
As we walked along a weedy opening 
between two groves a bird flew across 
the opening, out of range, and ap- 
parently pitched into a field beyond the 
trees on our right. Connon called 
Lady, and we went over to see if we 
could locate the bird. Lady was told 
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to get going and began to range at a gallop. 
Then, in the middle of the field, she began to 
draw slowly and finally stiffened. The bird, a 
hen, flushed wild ahead of me and I got a snap 
shot. The bird was hit and sailed down a long 
incline, only one wing working. 

“Wing-tipped,” said Bill. ‘I marked it down. 
It landed beyond that clump of trees over 
yonder. Here Lady!” 


E WENT through the trees, and found 

ourselves in another weedy field. Lady 
started to hunt. Much of the weedy growth was 
so tall and thick that all that could be seen of 
the little setter was the tip of her tail. She 
disappeared in a mass of weeds and didn’t come 
out.. We walked up and there she was, on the 
bird. I jumped it. It couldn't rise above the 
tops of the weeds and skittered along like a 
hockey puck over rough ice. I let the bird get 
about thirty yards away and stopped it with one 
barrel. As I picked up the bird, again Lady came in to 
be petted and praised. Like most of her sex she was well 
content to work hard and faithfully, so long as she was 
properly appreciated. 

“Well, Bill, I've had my sport, thanks to you. Now let 
me stand by while you get some,” I told my friend. 

We came to a marshy place, thick with reeds and 
thorns. Lady began some strange maneuvers. Nose to 
ground and turned to one side, she would stop, then walk 
a few steps, then trot, then stop again. She looked as 
though she were pointing a snake. But when we ap- 
proached there was no longer a mystery. There was a 
drainage ditch in the swamp, (Continued on page 98) 























Connon, on right 
and Allen walked up. 
There was Lady, on 
the wing-tipped bird 


She flopped herself 
down and fell asleep 


Below: Why gunners 
go mad. The author, 
upset by two misses, 
fired at fifteen yards, 
and blasted his 
pheasant. Curiously 
enough, the bird's 


breast was unmarked 
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EE AND I were give out. The 
eight miles of plodding in to 
Yellowstone's Cold Creek, and 
lugging in bedding and enough 

groceries for a three-day stay, saw to 
that. But not too tired to fish. With a 
last fervent sigh, I tossed the galling 
pack to the ground, jointed up a fly rod, 
and strolled the fifty feet to the creek. 

The gin-clear water flowed leisurely 
along over its bed of fine gravel and 
silt, as the creek meandered through 
the lush, knee-high grass of the wild 
meadow, each particle of sand in the 
bottom picking up the hot noon-day 
sunshine and breaking it into the colors 
of the rainbow, as from a million tiny 
prisms. The clouds of mosquitoes went 
yee-ee-ee With hungry intent. We were 
way back of beyond—everything ap- 
parently right. 

Stripping out line and bending on 
some twelve feet of tapered leader, I 
grinned with mischievous intentions. I 
was going to play a mean trick on Dee. 
The monstrosity of a fly which I 
“Turle-d” on with mosquito-doped fin- 
gers was it. With malice aforethought, 
I'd tied it the night before—or rather 
put together the elements of its ac- 
cumulation. A gaudy, flaming-red tip- 


pet from milady’s derby, a pinch of 
belly hair from a_ badger, 


run over 
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some months before with the car, a yel- 
low strand of silk thread filched from 
the family sewing kit, gray hackle from 
a patriarch of the neighbor’s poultry 
yard, streamer of red-squirrel tail 
(trophy of a lucky pistol shot), varnish 
swiped from the boy’s model-airplane 
set—and all grinningly wound on an old 
Eagle Claw hook, cast off from spring 
bait-fishing. The result was achieved 
with great piscatorial hilarity, and was 
a definite challenge to entomology. 


UT there was a purpose. That fly 
was an answer to Dee’s year-old 
promises about Cold Creek. 

“Why, Ormond,” he used to say, 
“they'll take anything you cast in 
there. Anything, mind you.” 

“Anything ?” 

“Anything. I don’t give a damn what 
size, shape, color, or how you throw it 
in. Arfything. And not just trout, but 
three, four, five and six-pounders. You 
simply choose your fish—-jerk the fly 
away from the little two-pounders. And 
if you think anything of your pet fly 
rod, why don’t cast any old fly with it, 
just anywhere. I warn you.” 

“Anywhere ?” 

“Anywhere, any time. 
out.” 

There was more. 


Year in, year 


But it followed the 








same line. 
where fishing yarns are concerned. But 
Dee has never had cause to exaggerate 


Now I'm a skeptical man, 


to me. And he swore that the picture 
he painted of a piscatorial Valhalla at 
Cold Creek, every time he saw me, was 
the God’s truth. 

In short, a year of that, and there I 
was—ready to prove it wasn’t so. The 
fly was an unfair advantage. But 
definitely the choicest way of saying, 
“See? I told you so.” 


EE slapped vigorously at the mos- 

quitoes, and directed: “Strip out a 
rod or two of line, and sneak up to the 
bank. Don’t let ’em see you. No, no, 
you gotta crawl.” 

“Crawl?” 

“Crawl.” 

So I crawled. It was the way Daniel 
Boone must have stalked redskins. But 
I made it without casting any shadow 
on the water, or unduly shaking the 
creek bank. With that same silly grin 
working its way victoriously over my 
mug, I cast out the monstrosity, letting 
it settle lightly and sink lazily, just 
ahead of where the sluggish current 
took the water under a grassy cut-bank. 
I could see every piece of pea gravel on 
the bottom. Every inch of creek bed. 
See clean through every translucent 
shadow, cast by the twisting bank. But, 
still a skeptic, I made no allowances 
for the impossible. 

Gurgle, gurgle ... Slam! 

From under the long grass of the cut- 
bank, a green form, the length of my 
creel, deliberately swam—as though 
humans and tackle and any kind of in- 
trusion into his watery domain were 
unknown, and he was simply finning 
out towards his dessert. The unexpect- 
ed sight of that size trout rooted me, 
jerked my lower jaw downward, and 
catapulted me into a kind of dreamy 
suspended animation. It didn’t all reg- 
ister on me, until the trout struck back, 
hooked himself, took ten yards of zing- 
g-g-gg from the reel, and dared me to 
fight. 

“My good hell a’mighty!” I choked, 


coming to. “My good hell!” 
“S’matter, Ormond?” Dee _ asked, 
calmly strolling up and loading his 


pipe. He grinned like an ape. 

There was nothing appropriate to 
say. Anyway, I had my hands full. 
The leader was tapered to about two 
pounds at the tippet, the creek was full 
of bends, and the big native had a 
definite date a half mile below. In a 
daze, I swallowed and swallowed, tell- 
ing myself that it couldn’t be so. But 
the couple of pounds of doubt felt good 
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Any Fly, Any Time 


Trout—big, hungry ones—and right 


in the heart of a nation’s playground 
By CLYDE ORMOND 


on the end of the rod, anyway. So I 
gradually remembered to fight back. 
Some minutes later, I knelt in the bank 
grass, and had my fingers through the 
fish’s gills. 

Lifting him dripping from the water, 
I turned to apologize. But Dee, seeing 
my intention of keeping the trout, was 
surprised and amusedly ashamed of 
me. “Ormond, you don’t figure on 
keeping that little minnow!” 

“Why, Dee!’ I managed to choke out, 
“Lookit! He'll go a good two pounds, 
or I'll eat my hat 

“Sure. Mere bait. Turn him loose.” 

“But——” 

“Go on. Release him. 
some big ones home.” 

but if I don’t get any more, Dee, 
the boys back home won't believe 
there’s any fishing like this. And there’s 
not.” 

Dee laid back his ears and laughed. I 
could hear it echo halfway back the 
eight miles. It was the only sound that 
broke the wild silence of the place. I 
just stared. First at him, then at the 
native with that gaudy impertinence of 
feathers sticking from his jaw. Then 
around me. There are times when si- 
lence is golden. Dee’s command partly 
convinced me I wasn’t drunk. “Ormond, 
you turn that little feller loose, or I'll 
kick your pants seat. Here. I'll take 
a picture, so the boys won't think you're 
a liar. Then we'll get my rod after 
lunch, and I'll show you a fish.” 


We'll take 


ASUALLY, he went about doing 
C just that. By then I was ready for 
anything. Even for what 
after lunch.... 

Comfortably full of groceries, Dee re- 
garded my awe-inspired pan with a 


happened 


grin, and jointed up his own rod. Bend- 
ing on an overgrown nymph—muskrat- 


fur bodied, with buff hackle tied Palm- 
er for the full length, then clipped 
short—Dee said: “Follow me.” We 
struck off through the short willows and 
high grass of the meadow, to where the 
creek ate its twisting way into the 
pines. Lunch had been a long process, 
and late shadows were reaching out like 
long fingers from the pines, making the 
western half of the creek dark with 
bank shadow, the mosquitoes yee-ee-eed 
voraciously, and somewhere to the east 
a sandhill crane croaked out delight at 
his sanctuary, where the only tracks 
you could find along the creek were the 
yesterday’s splayed hoof marks of a 
bull moose, and old elk tracks. 

There’s no way of describing what 
happened for a couple of hours. I was 
too dazed, too incredulous yet undone, 
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to have things registe® right. But it 
went something like this: 

Fifty yards below where I had 
watched the two-pounder fin slowly 
away, a much wiser fish, Dee began 
crawling up to another bend—a clear 
run of creek where the bank reached 
out like the overhang of a flute-player’s 
lip. ‘‘Watch, Ormond,” he said. Puffing 
furiously at his pipe, Dee shot fourteen 
feet of leader upstream. The monstrous 
buff nymph lit with a light plip, settled, 
and worked with the slow current un- 
der the cut-bank.... 

Blurp!... Gurgle! 


HAT time I clearly saw a fin knife 
to from the water's surface, and a 
pair of huge jaws yawn upward and 
suck in the fly. Dee struck back, heard 
the jeweled ying! ying! of his fine Eng- 
lish reel, watched the threshing and 
floundering of the heavy native trout 
as it fought the hook midstream, and 
suddenly began cussing mildly. ‘Why 
you little bit of a son-of-a-gun!”’ he 
admonished the trout. “You took that 
right away from a fish! Damn... and 
I had my mouth set for a good one. Or- 
mond, cast in that next bend there, 
while I shake off this little feller 

The little feller was a good two 
pounds. It was a mate for the one I'd 
turned loose earlier. 

The next bend was a good fifty feet 
up the creek. Dee worked hard to keep 
the hooked and fighting fish from spoil- 
ing the spot for me. And so help me, 
my boomeranging monstrosity of a fly 
hardly worked its way into the grass 
shadows of the bend, before I felt a 
gentle sock! (as though this third two- 
pounder really was apologizing to the 
gaudy bug for having to eat him), and 
the fish started a wild run down the 
creek. I jumped from my knees with 
a heart-stopping gulp, and stumbled 
after, because I wanted to save at least 
the reel. 

Yes, for two hours it was like that. 
There was no sense to it. There couldn't 
be fishing like that left. There just 
wasn't Dee’s stories, and what was 
happening, to the contrary. 


NLY once did I see Dee get really 
OC enthused. That was when, in a 
narrowed run under another cut-bank, 
he struck back too hard. The parted 
end of the leader came back in his face 
simultaneously with his for-once-excited 
“Damn! ... Ormond, that was a fish!” 

and ten seconds later, six pounds of 
dream trout broke water a rod before 
us, and slapped with a seven-inch tail at 


a part of his (Continued on page 91) 
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A little one goes back to grow up. Below, t¢ 
best part is the post mortem over the campf 
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Guessing the whereabouts of this sporty 


Southerner isn’t enough; he’s still one of 


the trickiest flyers a gunner can meet 


By G. H. CAMBRE 


HROUGH almost all tales of dove 
shooting, there seems to run a 
subtle undercurrent of justifica- 
tion, or even of apology, for the 
hunting and shooting of this grand 
game bird. To me, nothing of the kind 
seems necessary. Living in Louisiana, 
I am a confirmed dove hunter, and find 
that the sport offers thrills and excite- 
ment afforded by very few others. 
True, one’s earliest conception of the 
dove is that he is the bird of peace, and 
he finds frequent mention in holy writ. 


But Noah sent forth a dove from the 
Ark because he wanted a messenger 
that would be strong in flight, that 


would set forth boldly across the track- 
less waters and would return unerring- 
ly from this perilous trip with what- 
ever omen he might find. I shall ever 
be thankful that the dove was on the 
passenger list of that memorable voy- 
age, and that his descendants have in- 
creased and multiplied—for he has af- 
forded me many days of keen sport 
and enjoyment. 

I esteem the dove one 
sportiest propositions that fly. 
the summer months, I will admit, 
seems to be anything but that. A few 
birds remain in the deep South the 
year round; but the greater portion 
trek northward in the spring, and nest 
throughout the middle tier of states. 
The ensuing months see doves winging 
leisurely over the countryside, resting 
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in trees along the highway, and—yes— 
even perched nonchalantly on telephone 
wires. Yet at the same season, the true 
observer of Nature will note the peace- 
ful passage of the mother quail and 
her entourage across the roadway, and 
the apparent unconcern of the cotton- 
tail as he goes about his business, seem- 
ingly shorn of his erstwhile timidity. 
But as these languid, carefree days 
merge into autumn, our wild friends 
sense an end to the truce. They recog- 
nize the beginning of a time of greater 
alertness, when life will be reserved 
only for the keen of wit and swift of 
flight. So transformed, the dove be- 
comes a game bird to test the skill of 
any hunter. Alert, streamlined like an 
aerial torpedo, he becomes a match for 
any gunner and the nemesis of many. 
I know several hunters who pass up 
dove shooting because, they frankly 
admit, the birds are too hard to hit. 


HE dove is a bird of unrestricted 
Efron and he will lie for no dog. 
The best pointer or setter certainly 
could not hold him, and would be of no 
aid in locating him. If the dove is any- 
where about, whistling wings and van- 
ishing gray forms will apprise the 
hunter. A good retriever can, no doubt, 
add greatly to the sport, in as much as 
a good dog adds to any form of shoot- 
ing; but the dove when downed makes 
no effort whatever to hide and general- 
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ly is easily found. Perhaps he is a fatal- 
ist and scorns any kind of deception. He 
seems to rely solely upon his constant 
vigilance, which renders him almost 
unapproachable, and upon his blistering 
speed in the air. 


HEN shot at, the dove leaves for 
Waa parts. Curiosity is no 
foible of his. He never circles or comes 
back, but soon becomes a vanishing 
speck in the blue. Hence, successful 
dove shooting resolves itself largely 
into a matter of circumvention. The 
hunter must anticipate the doves’ be- 
havior and post himself accordingly; 
he must study the habits of these wary 
birds—-and these habits change as the 
season progresses, change almost from 
day to day. The fortunes of a day’s 
hunt depend largely upon a knowledge 
of where doves will feed in the morn- 
ing, where they will spend the noon 
hours, where their afternoon’s activi- 
ties will take them, where they will 
water, and where they will roost. This 
knowledge is the result of accumulated 
wisdom, gained bit by bit over a period 
of many seasons. To it is due much of 
the success of experienced dove shooters. 

In considering a gun for dove shoot- 
ing, one should not lose sight of the 


extreme range at which many birds 
must be taken. I prefer a 12—either 
modified or full choked. I also confine 


myself to the use of No. 6 shot for 
these birds. The dove is endowed with 
a hardihood and stamina that enable 
him to carry off a surprising number 
of smaller shot. Many times I have 
seen doves, so hit, literally burst into a 
cloud of feathers, yet manage to reach 
the distant woods, where of course they 
must soon fall prey to one of their nat- 
ural enemies. When hit with No. 6’s, 
they invariably come down. With the 
gunner using this size shot, it is gen- 
erally a case of either a dove in the bag 
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or one that goes unscathed. Needless 
to say, I have friends who shoot smaller 
shot out of smaller gauges at this game, 
and that is their prerogative. I merely 
state an opinion, based upon my own 
personal experience. 

With strategy carefully laid, and with 
second, third and even fourth choice of 
locality decided upon, in case of fail- 
ures, we are ready for a day afield. 
The sun has risen to greet us and has 
taken the edge from the chill autumn 
air. We may be sure that our quarry 
has been out long before us, and even 
now is leisurely filling his crop with the 
soy beans and field peas he loves so 
well, which abound in an old, deserted 
corn patch, its harvest already taken. 


This is our immediate destination. 
Hemmed about by cottonwood and 
cypress trees, with here and there a 


strip of Cherokee hedge, it is typically 
the old neglected field to which doves 
are so partial. 


RRIVED, my hunting companion, 
A 3ob, needs no instructions on the 
point of tactics. He skirts the field 
around to the far end, and we expec- 
tantly converge. Anticipation material- 
izes; the birds are there. With a swish 
of numerous wings, gray rockets hurtle 
upward and away. No shot is fired; 
and we settle down, at opposite ends of 
the field, to hurriedly puff a final ciga- 
rette before the activities begin. 

Before my smoke is more than half 
finished comes a shout from _ Bob: 
“Watch ’em!” This is our time-honored 
call to attention. I wheel to greet the 
early arriver, rcturning to the feast. I 
swing down and ahead, and the bird 
crumples. This augurs well for our fur- 
ther success; for Bob has always held 
that the first returning bird, if allowed 
to escape, loses no time in warning the 
rest of the clan that dire eventualities 
are awaiting them at the old corn patch. 
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I mark my first bird’s fall and hasten 
over, unconsciously slipping in another 
shell—unconscious, too, of the pair of 
doves that wing in directly overhead; 
but Bob accounts for one and sends a 
futile charge after the other. I retrieve 
and pocket my bird just as another pair 
appear at Bob’s end of the field. Bob 
misses with his first, scores with his 
second, and the survivor comes on, 
gaining speed with every wing beat. I 
swing almost too late, jump my gun 
wildly ahead, and pull. Down he comes, 
end over end, and soon joins his mate 
in my pocket. 


INGLES, pairs, flights of four or five 
S pitch in. The shooting is brisk at 
times, then for a while desultory, but 
we remain constantly alert. The birds 
slip in, or sight us and continue on, 
with fast, silent, powerful wings. Often, 
our first intimation of their presence is 
a glimpse, over our shoulders, of a re- 
ceding gray shape, streaking away. 
Then the reflexes leap into action—a 
lightning calculation as the gun jumps 
up and ahead, a tumbling form, feath- 
ers floating slowly down, and we have 
made another shot that will live again 
in our retrospective moments. 

A little past midmorning 
significant lull. No birds are in sight. 
None come in for a quarter hour. We 
he end of the morning’s shoot 
almost at the same time, and Bob comes 
on down for a palaver and to compare 
results. He has nine birds; my bag con- 
tains one less. Shells fired? I do not 
know. The ratio of shells fired to doves 
in the bag has long since ceased to 
worry me. 

The next couple of hours, we know, 
will simply be time out. The birds will 
be resting in the trees along the edge 
of the woods, or here and there in some 
lone oak or pecan, where an approach 
to less than a hundred yards could not 


comes a 


sense 


Frail as the dove seems, it takes a 
load of 6's to bring him down surely 


be made before the birds took wing. 
So we betake ourselves over to the 
crossroads store and spend the midday 
astride the counter, eating sardines, 
crackers, and cheese and discussing 
world affairs in general with the genial 
country merchant. 

3y unanimous vote, we agree that 
the patch we have left after the morn- 
ing’s harassment would prove unpop- 
ular with our gray-feathered friends in 
the afternoon. Our objective now lies 
along the river, a strip of idle land, 
dotted with scrub oaks and thorn trees 
and luxuriantly clothed with a growth 
of weeds, the scientific name of which 
are unknown to the writer, but which 
are known to all hunters of our kind as 
goat weeds. I know of no reason for 
their existence in this scheme of things 
other than that they serve as the 
quintessence of dove delicacies. 

Our arrival upon the scene uncovers 
no evidence (Continued on page 63) 
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HE ROAR of a wounded 
grizzly bear is nicely de- 
signed to try the courage 
of a man. It’s half snarl 
and half bellow, and it’s full 
of blood and fangs and murderous rage. 
And when it comes at range, 
when the bear rears up beside a wind- 
fall thirty feet away and starts for you, 
and you realize that no force at your 
command can keep him from reaching 
you, fangs and claws and blood and all 

well, somewhere in the world there 
may be a more soul-shaking sound, but 
just offhand it would be pretty difficult 
to name it. 

If you have any doubts that the roar 
of a bear under those conditions has the 





close 









power to turn your blood to water, you 
might take a jaunt out Jasper Park 
way, in Alberta, and have a chat with 
Harry Phillips. 

Harry, you see, is in what most folks 
would consider a position of undisputed 
authority. He not only knows what a 
wounded grizzly sounds like at the 
start of his charge. He knows what 
follows. He knows the feel of teeth 
and claws, and the smell of a bear’s 
breath when he’s been feeding on car- 
rion for a month. 

Not that the knowledge in itself is 
especially novel. Plenty of men have 
acquired it in the long history of en- 
counters between grizzlies and hunters. 
But most of them paid with their lives 
for knowing. And of the ones who 
didn’t, I doubt whether any had a closer 
call than Harry. He came about as 
near to glory, at the hands of an in- 
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furiated bear, as it’s possible to come 
and live to tell the story. 

Phillips was one of a party of six 
camped on the north fork of the Bur- 
land River, in the Athabasca Forest 
Reserve, two days by pack train be- 
yond the north boundary of Jasper Na- 
tional Park, four days out of the town 
of Jasper. 

The hunters were A. W. Buck and 
Fred Robinson, sportsmen from Saint 
Louis. Phillips and Herschel Neighbor 
were guiding, both unarmed. The game 
regulations of Alberta do not permit 
licensed guides to carry firearms while 
handling hunters. A cook and wrangler 
filled out the party. 

The time was late September. Snow 
came in the night, the first of the year. 
A wet fall of about eight inches, and 
the men rolled out of their bags in the 
morning to find the trees freighted. 
Buck, with plenty of experience in 
mountain hunting, called off his plans 
for the day. 

Robinson, less seasoned, was restless 


Was the rifle loaded? He 
didn't know. He had just 
one idea, to hold it to 
the bear's head and pull 
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to stir out. He voted to have a try for 
sheep. There was likely country about 
three miles from camp. Snow means 
good sheep hunting, makes it easy to 
spot tracks and animals alike. 

Buck was reluctant to have any of 
the party go out. The horses would 
have tough going and there’d be danger 
of a bad fall, no matter how sure-footed 
the animals might be. But his partner 
was eager for the sheep hunt. Buck 
didn’t want to crimp anybody’s fun. 
He gave in, and Robinson started off, 
with Harry Phillips guiding. 

Halfway to the sheep country the 
two made a find. They stumbled onto 
the carcass of a big caribou, apparently 
killed by hunters earlier in the fall. It 
was picked all but clean, and the signs 
showed plainly that a grizzly had done 
the picking. Most exciting of all, the 
fresh tracks of the bear led away from 
the caribou on the new snow. 


OBINSON was ready to quit sheep 
hunting then and there. It was 
grizzly he wanted, and he was all for 
taking the track, but Harry talked him 
out of it. “That bear’s probably ten 
miles away from here by now,” the 
guide explained. 

But the bighorn range yielded noth- 
ing, and in the early afternoon the two 
men rode back to the caribou bones. 
Robinson still wanted to try for the 
bear, and Harry gave in. “The tracks 
are going toward camp,” he agreed. 
“We'll follow him for a while, anyway.” 

They tied the horses and took the 
grizzly’s trail afoot. The hunt was sur- 
prisingly short. They had traveled no 
more than a quarter hour when a big, 
yellow-brown bear reared up in the 
brush ahead of them. 

He sat erect on his haunches, his 
forepaws hanging down, his great head 
swinging from side to side as he tested 
the wind for definite news of the danger 
that was following him. Robinson 
smashed a shot at him and the bear 
went down on all fours and ran. 

When the men came up on the track 
they found the grizzly was dragging a 
shattered front foot. The hunt began 
to take on a slightly different tone 
from that point. Both men knew the 
price of carelessness, for it’s the trick 
of a wounded grizzly to double back on 
his track and ambush his pursuers. 
Phillips knew, too, the added chance he 
took by carrying no rifle. 

They followed the bear around the 
side of the mountain, and finally Harry 
called a brief halt. 

“We're getting pretty far away from 
the horses,’’ he explained. “I'll go back 
and bring ’°em up. You can follow the 
bear, but take it easy and be careful. 
Remember, a crippled silvertip is bad 
medicine at close quarters!” 

He turned back; and Robinson went 
on alone, working slowly. For a second 
time, then, the grizzly showed himself, 
moving through brush on the mountain 
ahead. 

Robinson placed his shot in the body. 
It knocked the bear down, sent him 
sliding and rolling down the slope fifty 
feet or more. He gathered himself up 
and was out of sight before Fred could 
hoot again. From that point on the 
track showed heavy bleeding. It de- 
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Never flinching, the grizzly came on, 
snarling and snapping like a mad dog 


veloped later that the slug from Robin- 
son’s .35 caliber, slide-action rifle had 
struck high in the hip and ripped into 
the abdomen of the grizzly, breaking 
no bones but inflicting a wound from 
which the animal would have died final- 
ly of hemorrhage. 

Robinson trailed slowly after that to 
give Phillips a chance to overtake him. 
A half mile farther along, he came to 
the edge of a thick windfall, stopped 
for a minute, and something in motion 
along the far edge of the windfall 
caught his eye. 

It was the head of the grizzly. 

The bear was walking along the side 
of the log jam, carrying his head high. 
Robinson could see the big, broad skull 
plainly. There was a chance for a head 
shot. Robinson weighed the odds in his 
mind. He recalled bear talk he had 
heard the previous autumn in the Jack- 
son Hole country. A veteran guide had 
warned that a wounded grizzly is likely 
to charge if overtaken in an open spot, 
where he can come downhill, or across 
clear ground. There’s not much chance 
he'll try it uphill or through tangles. 


HIS was decidedly not open ground. 

All the same, the bear was uncom- 
fortably close. Robinson decided to 
wait for a better chance. He backed 
away from the windfall, picked an open 
spot, and waited for the guide to return. 

Phillips came up within a few min- 
utes. Robinson told him what had hap- 
pened, said he believed the bear was 
badly hurt and was trying to locate 
them by scent. The rest of the hunt, 
the two men agreed, was going to call 
for plenty of caution to avert disaster. 





around the 


carefully 
windfall, picked up the tracks of the 
grizzly leading away from the other 


They moved 


side, called another halt for several 
minutes while they discussed the situa- 
tion. When they took up the trail again, 
it was with both men well on the up- 
hill side of the tracks, Robinson above 
Phillips. The guide repeated his warn- 
ing that the bear might watch his back 
track, lying in wait for them. The at- 
mosphere of the hunt was growing de- 
cidedly electric. 

“T’ll stay down where I can see the 
tracks—-you stay where you can see 
me,” Harry instructed. Within fifty 
yards they came to a second windfall 
that blocked their way, and made it 
necessary for both men to swing down 
onto the bear trail to go around the 
jam. They arrived together where the 
lower tip of the windfall ended in a 
thick clump of young spruce, growing 
out of the mountainside at an angle. 
The branches grew clear to the ground. 

Phillips started to go around the 
thick tangle. Robinson, unwilling to 
let the unarmed guide take the lead, 
scrambled up beside him, turned half 
sidewise to force his way between the 
branches and Harry. And just ahead 
of them, not more than thirty feet 
away, the roar of an enraged bear ex- 
ploded like a bomb of sound! 

Thirty miles an hour is probably a 
conservative estimate of the speed of 
a charging grizzly. Forty might not be 
too high. Pace off thirty feet on your 
front lawn, imagine 700 pounds of bear 
covering it at forty miles an hour, and 
you'll have the picture. 

tobinson shot from his side, with the 
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of the rifle still tucked under 
his arm, with no time to bring it up. 

The soft-nosed, copper-jacketed bul- 
let of the .35 rifle weighs 200 grains. 
It leaves the muzzle at a velocity of 
2,180 feet per second. At twenty feet 
it delivers a jabbing, jolting, paralyzing 
wallop of better than 2,000 foot-pounds. 
That’s enough to lift a ton more than 
one foot off the ground. 

The grizzly absorbed that blow and 
never flinched. Robinson didn’t even 
know his shot had hit the bear. 


stock 


ATER he learned that the slug had 
‘a struck the bridge of the grizzly’s 
nose two or three inches below the 
crossline of the eyes, mushroomed ac- 
cording to formula, gone literally down 
the bear’s throat, and expended the rest 
of its momentum in the chest. Four 
inches higher on the target would have 
dropped the grizzly stone dead in his 
tracks. 

The bear came on without faltering, 
snarling and snapping from side to 
side like a mad dog. He did not rear 
up; but struck as a bull strikes, charg- 
ing into the men full tilt. It was Phil- 
lips he had seen and was after, but the 
men were standing only a couple of feet 
apart and he smashed into both of 
them. His shoulder or the side of his 
body hit Robinson and sent him sprawl- 
ing back, clear of the spruce clump. 
The hunter landed, by no means gently, 
in a sitting position ten or a dozen feet 
away. Through the rest of the fracas 
he escaped all attention from the bear. 
It was Phillips the grizzly was deter- 
mined to finish off. 

When Robinson regained his feet, the 
bear and Harry had slid eight or ten 
yards down the side of the mountain. 
The grizzly was standing over the man, 
tearing at him, and in the back of 
Robinson's mind Phillips’s one unearth- 
ly yell was still ringing. 

That one scream was all he heard 
from Harry. In fact it was all Harry 
had been capable of, but if Fred Robin- 
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Robinson kept the guide 
going by complaining 
that he could never 
get back to camp alone 
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son lives to be a very old man he stands 
little chance of ever forgetting it. 

More than one big-game hunter, 
speculating on the sensations of a man 
mauled to death by one of the large 
carnivores, has voiced the belief that a 
merciful coma sets in at the outset of 
the attack. That the nerve shock serves 
as a powerful drug, a sedative that 
dulls the senses to pain and fear alike, 
making the death an easy one. Maybe 
so. Or maybe the breath was knocked 
out of Harry Phillips when he went 
down under the impact of the bear’s 
charge. Anyway, all he was able to 
recall afterward was a hazy thought, 
to the effect that maybe the bear would 
leave him for dead if he did not move. 

Robinson scrambled to his feet with 
that one scream loud in his ears, and 
looked around for his rifle to finish 
the affair. 

The rifle was gone. 

It had flown out of Fred’s hands 
when the bear knocked him down. In 
the tangle of fallen timber and rock 
and spruce, with half a foot of snow on 
the ground, the chances were all 
against finding the rifle soon. And un- 
less it was found very soon it wouldn't 
do any good. 

What Robinson did next he didn’t 
talk about for quite some time. He had 
been home weeks before he finally 
sketched in this part of the story to 
Buck, and then it was with the apolo- 
getic remark that he didn’t expect or 
want anybody to believe him. 

There was Phillips and the grizzly, 
twenty or thirty feet away down the 
side of the mountain, with the bear 
tearing at the man. There was only one 
thing to do, and Robinson did it by in- 
stinct, not by reason. He reached back 
and unsnapped the leather loop around 
the handle of his hunting knife. Some- 
thing in the back of his mind told him 
that if he ran down and stuck the knife 
into the bear’s side the grizzly would 
turn his attention from Harry. And he 
didn’t take time to figure what would 



































happen to either of them, after that. 

“I didn’t do it because of bravery,” 
he told Buck afterward, scoffing at his 
own solution. “I did it because I had 
to do something.” 

He started down for the bear, freeing 
the knife as he went. But before he 
had it clear of the sheath the picture 
changed again. 

Running those few paces down the 
slope toward the bear, Fred saw his 
rifle. The grizzly was standing on it. 
On the barrel, with one hind foot. The 
stock was sticking out from under the 
foot at a crazy angle. 

The rifle looked all right. In fact it 
looked a great deal better than that. 
Fred didn’t wait to see whether it had 
been damaged. He grabbed it and 
yanked it out from under the bear’s 
foot. 

Quarters were pretty close by that 
time. The bear must have felt the 
movement under his foot. He dropped 
the business of finishing Phillips, raised 
his head, and looked around over his 
shoulder at the newcomer. 

He was a sight Fred Robinson won’t 
be likely to forget for quite some time. 
He had been mauling Harry about the 
head, and he had bitten through the 
guide’s felt hat. When he looked around 
at Fred he was champing his foam and 
blood-fiecked jaws on the hat, trying to 
rid himself of the thing. It was plain 
he wanted to clear the decks for fur- 
ther action. 


HY An, Robinson pumped another shell 
into the chamber of the rifle after 
that frenzied snapshot as the bear 
charged? He couldn’t remember. Had 
he replaced in the magazine any of the 
shells he had used? He didn’t remem- 
ber that, either. Was the gun empty in 
either the chamber or magazine or 
both? He didn’t know. At the moment 
he had just one idea. To hold the muz- 
zle of the rifle to the bear’s head and 
snap the trigger. 

Robinson guessed afterward that the 
front sight of his rifle 
was four feet from the 
head of the grizzly when 
he squeezed off the trig- 
ger. The estimate is 
probably a generous one. 

The 200-grain slug 
struck just under the 
ear, and the bear went 
down as if hit by a light- 
ning bolt, stone dead in 
his tracks. 

Harry lay under the 
bear, silent and inert. 
Fred rubbed snow on his 
face and worked over 
him for a couple of min- 
utes, breathing a sigh of 
relief when the guide 
moved, flicked back to 
half consciousness. 

Not that Harry’s pre- 
dicament was ended, by 
any means. In the first 
place the bear was lying 
Squarely on top of him; 
and the bear weighed, 
by conservative estimate, 
700 pounds. The pelt 
later measured eight feet 
(Continued on page 74) 
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One Man Conservation 
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Fred Joels, enterprising Colorado ranchman, takes time out now and then to demonstrate the excellent fishing in his little, trout-filled lake 


TRANGELY enough, if it hadn’t 
been for some statistics and a 
farm drainage problem, Fred Joels 
would probably never have dis- 
covered that he could raise brook trout 
from fry to two-and-a-half pounds in 
a little less than three years. Once he 
makes up his mind to a thing, Fred is 
one of those stubborn guys who does 
what he sets out to do, even if he has 
to work at it. So when he found out 
that Colorado was putting about ump- 
teen million trout fry in the streams 
every year, at a cost of a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars—knowing all 
the time that not over 10 percent of the 
little fellows would ever reach legal 
size—Fred bowed up his neck and said, 
“It ain’t right, and I’m going to prove 
yg 
He looked around his farm near Del 
Norte on the Rio Grande and picked 
out a few acres that were pretty no- 
account—low lying and too swampy to 
raise beans on. He borrowed a scraper, 
hooked it onto a tractor, and threw up 
a dam across the lower end of the land. 
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A Southwestern rancher’s 
challenging experiment in 
low-cost trout restocking 


In a few weeks he had a pretty sizable 
lake in his back yard. Then he went 
around his drainage ditches and raked 
out a few tons of water cress and moss, 
together with the fresh-water shrimp 
and other submarine life that goes with 
such vegetation, and scattered the 
whole works over his lake. After that 
he sat back and squinted at his work 
with his frosty gray eyes, and let her 
simmer through the fall and winter. 
Come spring, he bought 35,000 little 
brookies no longer than a cigarette 
butt and planted them in the lake. He 
watched them like a papa with his first 
baby, caught a couple every week and 
measured them carefully to see if they 
had gained any weight. They had. In 
12 months even the runts were from 
eight to nine inches long, and some of 
the gluttons were better than a foot. 
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“Maybe I’m just lucky,” he said to 
me when I saw him recently, “but I’ve 
got a hunch that 'most anybody could 
do the same thing.’’ He took me around 
his place and showed me how the water 
drained down underneath the surface 
of his farm into drainage ditches and 
formed a slow-moving stream that emp- 
ties into the lake. The ditches are about 
twelve feet wide, eight feet deep, and 
a quarter of a mile long. They were 
choked with submarine vegetation, and 
when I pulled up a handful of it I 
found it crawling with life—fish food. 

“That’s why I never had to buy any 
feed for my fish,” Fred said. “‘The food 
grows faster (Continued on page 92) 












Fat fish like this one can be 
raised at practically no cost 


Ranch drainage ditches provide 
an abundance of vegetable and 
animal food for the brookies 
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N INFINITESIMAL thing on the 
storm-swept plateau, the little 
candle flickered bravely and 
tried its best to disperse the 

gloom of the damp, weather-beaten 
cabin. Even the miniature windbreak 
we had improvised upon the rude table 
could not keep the uncertain flame from 
dancing to the whims of the chill 
breezes that whistled between the wall 
logs and through the partially decayed 
roof. And all the while a savage British 
Columbia rain growled ominously on 
the ancient shack, as if to warn us of 
further problems before we should wrest 
a palmate trophy from the expansive 
Kukwaus. 

“What a night!’” Mac remarked. 

“It could be worse,” I came back. 

“How ?” 

“We could be siwashing it outside,” I 
answered. ‘‘Here we're inside a cabin, 































Mac's bull—no record- 
breaker, but a trophy 
good enough to grace 
any mantel. Stad holds 
it up here to show the 
peculiar down- pointing 
tines guarding each eye 


Across the muskegs for 
home, with Mac's prize 
safely aboard. He man- 
aged this time without 
his spectacles, but he 
resolved at this point 
never to go on a long 
hunt again without tak- 
ing along an extra pair 
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we've still got a week to hunt, and we 
know there are moose in the vicinity. 
By the way, Stad says you saw a bull 
today. How come you didn’t take a 
shot ?” 

“I just glimpsed him,” said Mac. 
“Then the wind blew water against my 
glasses and I was half-blinded. I al- 
most threw those damned specs away.” 

“A fine thing,” I commented. ‘Then 
where'd you be?” 


CAN see almost as well without them 

as I did today in that fine driving 
rain.” 

“It can’t last forever, 
our woodsman friend. 

“Another thing, Mac,” I criticized. 
“You're too careless with those glasses 
around camp. Yesterday you left them 
lying on your sleeping bag and then 
came near stepping on them.” 

“You worry about 
your shooting,” said 
Mac, “and I'll worry 
about mine.” 

In British Colum- 
bia, morning has 
some trouble driving 
a sullen night from 
the forest, especially 
in a lingering Sep- 
tember storm. Thus 
it happened that we 
stumbled and fum- 
bled awkwardly in 
the faint grayness, 
as we dressed and 
endeavored to cook 
breakfast and warm 
the cabin by way of 
a rusty stove that 
some trapper had 
brought in by pack 
horse. Just as the 
aroma of bacon was 
warming our senses 
and we were sum- 
moning enthusiasm 
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promised Stad, 
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for another hunt in the damnable driz- 
zle, there sounded in the shack the 
cracking of fine glass. Stad and I 
looked around to see Mac lifting a jam 
can from a dim corner of the table. A 
flashlight threw a beam on the spot. 
Yes, there they were—Mac’s glasses, 
with both lenses shattered and the gold 
frames badly bent. 


What an ironical twist of fortune, 
particularly after the previous night’s 
conversation. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Stad and I said not a word. Talk 
was reserved exclusively for the third 
member of our party. Mac’s exclama- 
tions were harsh, quick, and to the 


point, and then he proceeded to accept 
this self-imposed handicap to _ his 
chances of killing a moose. 


UT Ralph McKenzie is the type of 
man who rises up on his two hind 
legs when obstacles and adversities ap- 
pear to frustrate a purpose. By his own 
initiative, in the rain, we gave him what 
probably was the first eye test ever at- 
tempted on the wild Kukwaus. When 
better light prevailed, Stad and I 
stepped off certain distances along the 
forest lanes. Then, with Mac at scratch, 
so to speak, we played a game of iden- 
tification. Fair-size objects, such 
hats, empty packs, pails, pieces of wood, 
and boots, were held up at various dis- 
tances for Mac to name. I can see him 
now, as he squinted, twisted his head, 
and guessed badly. At twenty-five paces 


as 


he could not identify any of the objects 
mentioned. At a hundred paces he 
could barely distinguish between Stad 
and a tree trunk. Mac could catch 
movement, however, and this alone 
gave him hope. 


“And I’m supposed to hunt in the 
same woods, Mac?” I kidded, but in an 
earnest tone. “N Jot me!” 

“Have I ever raised a rifle,” 
manded, “not knowing exactly 
was moving out there ahead?” 


Mac de- 
what 
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Maybe everything was a blur to 
Mac, but after crossing half a 
continent he had to get a moose 


By 


I had to admit that Mac is probably 
the most cautious and sensible gunner 
that I have ever known. And he had 
come all the way from LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, joining me in Seattle, just to 
get a crack at a long-legged British 
Columbia moose. I knew then that I 
shouldn’t have joked about the loss 
which had left him with temporarily 
poor sight. 

“Mac can stay close to me,” Stad sug- 
gested. “When I sight game and know 
exactly what it is, he can let drive. But 
Mac,” he added, “if I were you I'd spit 
on every shell before I put it in the 
rifle.” 

I think both Stad and I were of the 
same thought, that-—-if there is such a 
thing—‘‘shooting instinct’’ would be 
with Mac this dreary, dreary Septem- 
ber day, if and when he should see 
antlered game. 

It was late morning before we started 
out along the damp game trails. From 
the cabin, located near the shore of 
Hammer Lake, our route took us in a 
southerly direction past Tingley Lake 
and then into the higher Kukwaus. On 
a wooded ridge we separated. Mac and 
Stad swung due west, while I angled off 
to the east, which course I knew would 
eventually bring me to Bonaparte Lake. 


as OOD luck, Mac,’ I called, and how 
I meant it. As I watched the 

pair disappear into the verdant bush, I 
ould not help but notice an uncertainty 
in Mac’s stride. Some of you near- 
sighted brethren who are reading this 
story will appreciate his predicament. 
Less than a mile from the point of 
our separation I came upon moose 
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tracks, fresh in the rain; and there were 
scarred saplings to indicate where moss 
had been rubbed from mighty antlers. 
In a little glade farther on, the ground 
was literally perforated and torn by 
moose hoofs, where two woodland mon- 
archs had challenged one another the 
preceding day. And as I paused on this 
scene of wilderness drama, there came 
through the forest aisles the noise of 
rustling brush and the occasional dull 
knock of antlers against wet branches. 
Hurriedly I faded to the side and started 
to mount a grassy knoll—only to fall 
heavily near the top. The butt of my 
rifle grated harshly against an out- 
cropping of rock. Instantly the sound 
of the bull’s passage ceased, and in the 
hushed woods I silently lectured myself 
on my carelessness. 


HERE could be no doubt that the 

moose had heard the metallic sound, 
and I had a mental picture of the ugly 
nose uplifted somewhere behind the 
verdant screens. Slowly I crept to the 
comfort and seclusion afforded by the 
spreading boughs of a fir. There I lis- 
tened intently, but only the dismal rain 
gave answer. For fully ten minutes 
there was no sign of life in the Kuk- 
waus, and then—and from a totally 
different direction—came the sound of 
another creature moving leisurely 
through the bush. Maybe a bear, or a 
deer. But no—I caught the noise of 
heavy antlers striking dully against wet 
wood. Surely a second bull moose was 
exploring the ridge this day, traveling, 
it seemed, in my direction. 

Simultaneously, then, I heard the 
movement of the first bull, and my im- 
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agination had it that he might be cir- 
cling widely to pick up my scent. But 
the wind was an uncertain quantity that 
day, and the animal might go some dis- 
tance before the vagrant breezes would 
betray my presence. Maybe, thought I, 
the two bulls would scent one another 
and choose to tangle. The noise of a 
fight would be easy to follow. I was as 
excited as sounds alone can make an 
expectant hunter. 

Should I remain in my retreat a little 
longer? I had a strong urge to be up 
and doing; it was not difficult to move 
quietly through the damp bush. So sud- 
denly that it seemed an almost unnat- 
ural transition, the fine rain ceased to 
fall. And instantly the sounds made by 
the great animals became magnified. 
Then, to make the situation even more 
unreal, the sun broke through a minute 
later and spread warmly on the sat- 
urated woods. I wondered how the sud- 
den climatic changes would affect the 
two moose in the neighborhood, and 
convinced myself that I should remain 
where I was for a while, even though 
there was hardly any direction in which 
I could see well for more than seventy- 
five feet. 

A waiting game it was, but at last the 
sounds of the moving animals had me 
on my feet; and, after testing the wind, 
I pussyfooted in the direction of the 
animal which I believed would have the 
lesser chances of sensing my approach. 
Within 200 yards I came to a little flat 
where the bull had been feeding. Wa- 
ter had not yet seeped into the tracks. 
Now, however, I found that the breeze 
was just opposite to what it had been 
several hills back, and it was obvious 
that the bull had been frightened. 

What to do? (Continued on page 6 
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HIS one has been good for many a 

laugh around the home corral 

after it was all over and the doctor 

said there was no permanent harm 
done. I hesitate to give the yarn wider 
distribution because, as a professional 
woodsman, it doesn’t make me look any 
too good. But maybe it will keep some 
other hunter from getting jammed up 
the way I was. So here goes. 

It was the tag-end of hunting season, 
late in November, when I brought my 
last party out of the Big River country 
of Montana, just south of Glacier Na- 
tional Park. It was a mean day, rain- 
ing, snowing, and blowing. But those peo- 
ple from California had their trophies, 
elk and goat—one of the last a 
record head if I ever saw one 
and I felt good. I got them loaded 
out for home and sat down to 
think it over. 

Back at the ranch a big job of 
firewood cutting was waiting for 
me, and all the other pestiferous 
details of shutting the outfit down 
for the winter. “Damn it all,” I 
thought, “I haven't had a personal 
hunt this season.” 

There were four days of hunt- 
ing left, just time to look over a 
new country I had spotted. So I 
slapped a one-man outfit onto a 
pack horse, straddled Red, my big 
sorrel mount, and headed back 
into the mountains. 

Late that same afternoon I tied 
up on Cy Creek, as wild and un- 
touched a little game pocket as 
you'll find this side of the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. There's a For- 
est Service fire trail into it, an off- 
shoot of the main-line Big River 
trail. But only a bush-mad guide 
would tackle it at the end of 
November. Too much danger of 
getting snowed in, far from help. 
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It was raining and blowing 
as | unsaddled the horses 


Alder thickets beard the canyon sides, 
and along the tawny cliffs above the 
goats drowse on the edge of a thousand 
feet of nothing. From Castle Creek to 
the east, Long and Head Creeks to west 
and south, elk highways come through 
their own secret passes and fan out into 
that lonely little gorge. It’s a natural 
way station and hide-out for game side- 
stepping the more heavily hunted dis- 
tricts all around. Tough country to get 
around in, Cy Creek, but worth the ef- 
fort. 

As quick as I had the saddlecloths off 
him and the pack horse, Red moseyed 
on up the trail to where the snow- 
slides have cleared off the brush and 
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Soon | ran into a tangle of willow 
brush. But the trail didn't go past 
any willows! Somehow I'd got off it 











_, smoke bets In Illy Eyes 


This gripping story of 
an odd mishap should be 


a lesson to all campers 


By 
M. M. ATWATER 


trees and made a series of pastures 
that are knee-deep in grass. I listened 
until the horse stopped walking and 
started grazing. Then came a sweet 
sound: the ting-ting-ting-a-ling at dusk 
of a bell on the neck of a grazing horse. 
Before I was much older I'd be listen- 
ing for it with my heart in my mouth. 

You need an introduction to Red be- 
cause if there’s any hero to this tale, 
he’s it. He wouldn’t take any prizes at 
a show. Just a long-legged, short- 
coupled, broad-chested mountain horse, 
that’s Red. But when I say “mountain 
horse,”” I mean there’s an animal that 
will take you and bring you back. He’ll 
stick with you wherever there’s grass 
and water—rain or shine, snow or blow. 

Which reminds me that it was still 
raining and blowing with all the stops 
out. I couldn’t have soaked up more 
water unless I’d been bigger. I soon had 
the rain shut off with tarps from the 
few square feet of ground needed for a 
{DEAN 
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lone hunter’s camp; but there was noth- 
ing to be done about the wind. It cork- 
screwed in from every direction in- 
cluding, so it seemed, the ground itself. 

Naturally, after two months of 
storms, everything in the line of fire- 
wood was soaked. Even the heart I 
chopped out of a dead bull pine was 
soggy. But I broke some brown needles 
and twigs off the lower branches of a 
blue spruce. They’ll always burn. 

Still, I had a medium-tough job of it 
starting my campfire. I’d no sooner 
coax a little flame into life than the 
wind would blast in from a new angle 
and put it out. I used up a pocketful of 
matches and all my reserve supply of 
cuss words. The blue, greasy smoke 
poured out from under the tarps as if 
I were curing bacon; while I coughed 
and sneezed and the tears ran out of 
my eyes by the quart. 

Finally I did get that wet wood hot 
enough so it commenced to crackle; 
and even when the wind put the flames 
out they would spring up again the 
minute the gust died down. I cooked 
supper, and sat around until after 
dark drying out my clothes. 

All this time the smoke production 
stayed at 100 percent. I seemed to 
have set my camp right in the middle 
of an air whirlpool. Every side of the 
fire was windward. It got just too 
unpleasant finally. I hung the last 
pair of wet socks high up over the 
fire and crawled into my eiderdown. 
For a while I lay there on my back, 
letting that delicious sensation of 
warmth and comfort steal over me, 
thinking about tomorrow, watching 
the stars peek through the wind-torn 
clouds, waiting for sleep to come and 









Red and the pack horse had 
been huddled stock-still un- 
der a tree, dozing probably, 
until | started caterwauling 


The wind corkscrewed 
in from every direc- 
tion—even, itseemed, 
from the very ground 


get me. Finally my eyelids closed. 

Wow! They felt as if they had 
clamped down on two handfuls of hot 
sand. The tears spurted out and my 
eyes popped open again. As soon as 
they did the pain stopped. 

“Well, that’s a funny one,” I thought. 
“Must be some soot stuck to my eye- 
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lids.” I tried blinking and holding my 
eyes closed as long as I could stand 
the pain, hoping the tears would wash 
away the irritant. No good. In my 
mind I ran over the contents of my 
first-aid kit. Nothing there that even 
resembled an eye lotion. 

I want you to understand that I 
wasn’t scared. I could see perfectly 
well; it was just that I couldn’t close 
my eyes on account of that devilish 
burning. Finally I dragged the water 
bucket over and bathed my insulted 
orbs with ice-cold spring water. That 
helped and eventually I dropped off to 
sleep. The last thing I remembered was 
that the wind had died down and it 
had started to snow. 

When I woke up my first thought 
was, “The eyes are all right. They’ve 
stopped hurting.” But not so fast. 
The night before, they didn’t want 
to be closed. Now they didn’t want to 
open. In fact, they wouldn’t. I ex- 
plored with my finger tips and found 
a sort of gummy crust plastered all 
over them. 

So I washed that off with more cold 
water. But still they wouldn’t open; 
the lids, I discovered, were puffed up 
to twice their normal size. By this 
time I was getting nervous. With my 
fingers I pulled the eyelids apart, and 
then I knew I was in for it. Because 
I couldn’t see a thing. Just a sort of 
white flare, as if someone were holding 
a flashlight close to my face. 

Well, it hardly covers the ground to 
say I got scared. I’ve been scared 
plenty of times, but it didn’t feel like 
this. It was queer and unreal. Until 
anyone loses his sense of sight, I 
don’t think he can even imagine how 
different everything seems. Tobacco 
doesn’t taste half so good when you 
can’t see the smoke. Even something 
you’ve done so often that it’s a habit, 
like putting on your clothes, calls for 
concentration. I was in a tough spot, 
I knew. Here are a few of the items 
that chased through my mind: 

No one would start worrying about 
me for at least four days. Gun signals 
for help were (Continued on page 60) 
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HILE I haven't tried every 
kind of fishing in the world, 


I've done my best: trout 
and salmon in the _ wild 
streams of the Alaska coast, sailfish 


and marlin in the Gulf Stream; small- 
mouth bass in the cold Michigan lakes; 
old mossback largemouth from _ the 
Okeechobee to the Suwannee; pike and 
pickerel and muskies in Canada; am- 
berjacks and barracudas on the reefs 
off Key West; swordfish and tuna in 
the north Atlantic; corvinas on the 
coast of Uruguay; stripers and channel 
bass from Manasquan to Canaveral; 
rainbows and browns and brookies from 
Ontario to the Great Smokies to Fort 
Apache; savage dorados in the heart 
of Matto Grosso, 2,000 miles from the 
sea; kingfish and weakfish, bonito and 
dolphin and mackerel, crevalle, robalo, 
bonefish and ladyfish, sharks and devil- 
fish and sawfish. I’ve caught fish I 
didn't recognize, from Mexico to Para- 
guay, and once I sat in a dugout canoe 
on the shore of a Brazilian river and 
caught fish—-using a piece of banana 
as bait! This fish was called a pacu, 
and was very, very good to eat. 

All these things I mention merely to 
show that I am not prejudiced, that I 
am not a dry-fly purist, that Iam nota 
big-game fisherman who looks with 
contempt at the fresh-water angler, 
that I am not a crank when it comes 
to my fishing. If there is any kind of 
fishing I don’t like, I have yet to find it. 
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This does not mean, however, that I 
can’t have my own favorite fish. The 
very fact that I like all kinds of fishing 
forces me to choose a favorite. Since I 
like to whip a fly rod, since I like the 
juicy plunk of a bass plug, since I like 
the sound of cuttyhunk peeling off of a 
big reel, I'll have to choose a fish which 
can meet me on my own terms—fly 
rod, bait rod, or nine-ounce tip. That 
fish, folks, is the tarpon, silver king of 
southern waters. There’s no other fish 
that swims in lake or stream or ocean 
to be compared with him. 

From six inches to six feet he’s a 
fighter, and a savage, flashy, spectac- 
ular fighter. Ten pounds of him on a 
trout rod is a thrill you'll never forget. 
Two hundred pounds of him on a nine- 
ounce tip is a battle that will leave you 
limp. Fifty pounds of him on a bait 
rod is something to speak about in 
hallowed tones. It’s the tops in fishing, 
as far as I am concerned, and I'll argue 
about it. 


ERHAPS you are a bass fisherman. 
p You know how to cast a plug, and 
even more important, you know how to 
retrieve it. You like to use a surface 
plug, and you know how to give it that 
darting, diving, plopping, plunking ac- 
tion that sets an old bass crazy. Broth- 
er, that same action will set a tarpon 
crazy, and the result will just about 
set you crazy. 

Imagine yourself in a creek that 
winds through the mangrove labyrinths 








of the Ten Thousand Islands in Florida, 
somewhere between Marco Island and 
Shark River. There are about 50,000 of 
these creeks, so you won't be crowded. 
You'll have that one all to yourself. 
Just you and the tarpon. You are in a 
skiff, and the guide is rowing you quiet- 
ly up against the tide, for this is a salt 
creek and the tide has turned out. The 
dark, green water swirls around the 
mangrove roots on each side, and ahead 
of you—-perhaps sixty feet—the creek 
narrows. The mangrove limbs almost 
meet, and the stream itself is not more 
than thirty feet wide. A likely place 
for a fish, you think to yourself, and 
get ready to cast. 


the water is broken. A fin and tail 
appear, and there is a flash of sun on 
bronze and silver scales. Lazily the big 
tarpon rolls again, and you shoot that 
bass plug ahead of him. It strikes in 
the deep shadows under the mangroves 
and you leave it for a moment. Then 
you start that popping, darting action 
Nothing happens. The bait is almost 
back to the boat, and you start to reel 
up fast, picking a spot for your next 
cast. That’s where you make your mis 
take. You take your eyes off of that 
plug, but the big tarpon doesn’t. He is 
following along underneath, and sud 
denly decides that he doesn’t want it 
to get away. He explodes on that plug 
and the whole creek seems to turn in 
side out, showering you with spray 


one the mirrorlike surface of 


WHEN YOU’VE FOUGHT GAME FISH FROM 
ALASKA TO BRAZIL YOU’RE ENTITLED 
TO SET ONE UP AS CHAMP OF ‘EM ALI 
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Now I have been trying for many 
years to think of a way to describe the 
sound and sight of a big tarpon strik- 
ing a bass plug on the surface. If a 
large mule suddenly fell out of a tall 
pine tree and lit in the water beside 
your boat and at the same time a depth 
charge went off blowing said mule back 
into the air... oh well, it just can’t be 
described. It takes the breath and stops 
the heart and chills the blood and cures 
dandruff. There's nothing like it. 


URING the summer months there 

are literally millions of tarpon in 
the creeks and channels and bays of 
Florida’s lower west coast. They run 
from ten or fifteen pounds to 200 
pounds, with the average at about sixty, 
and they'll all hit a bass plug. The 
beautiful part of it is that we may look 
forward to such an abundance indefi- 
nitely. In the first place, a tarpon has 
an extreme dislike for a bass plug 
after he has grabbed it. He doesn’t 
like the feel of those gang hooks at all. 
He goes six feet into the air, shaking 
his head savagely, and about nine out 
of ten times he'll throw the plug on the 
first jump. That’s what happened to 
you about two paragraphs ago. You 
think I left you hooked to a big tarpon 
in that little creek, but I didn’t. He 
threw the plug over into the mangroves 
and you are now climbing a tree to get 
your bait back. 

About every tenth strike you succeed 
in hooking a fish firmly, and then you 
have real trouble. The first 30 minutes 
are fun, but after the fish gets through 
jumping and settles down, you'll find 
that a little casting rod and a silk line 


_ are very flimsy materials indeed. Per- 


sonally, I like to see ’em get off about 
the fourth jump. Then I can tie into 
another one and get the thrill of that 
first savage strike. 


OU won't fish for these babies for 

long without realizing that they are 
really more interested in conservation 
than you are. No serious inroads will 
ever be made on the tarpon supply by 
the bait caster. Furthermore, since 
this wonderful game fish is not a good 
food fish, it has not been commercial- 
ized, and consequently has not been re- 
duced by seining or netting of any 







weighed 125. 





kind. At that, a movement got afoot 
several years ago to can tarpon for dog 
food. This would have been a very seri- 
ous economic mistake for Florida, so 
we did something about it right quick. 
The man who took the pictures for this 
story is not a lawyer and neither am I, 
but we drew up a bill prohibiting the 
commercialization of tarpon and we 
took it to the legislature, and we passed 
it. It is now against the law to sell or 
ship tarpon, or to be in possession of 
more than two, in the state of 

Florida, so the sport has a future. 


wish that every bass and pike 

and musky fisherman in the 
country knew about this fishing. 
There’s room for all of them in 
the Ten Thousand Islands—and 
they’d probably not even meet 
each other. It is, without doubt, 
the fastest, most exciting an- 
gling I have ever run into 
anywhere. Many times I’ve 
jumped thirty or forty of 
these shining warriors in a 
day’s fishing. Eaves Allison 
and I raised fifty-two one 
forenoon in a bay—on bass 
plugs! We had at least a 
hundred strikes and got 
fifty-two fish into the air. 
We landed—and released 
—seven of them, all more 
than fifty pounds. My 
largest weighed seventy- 
six, and Eaves played, 
for an hour and a half, 
one that must have 
It finally 
























Two hundred pounds of tarpon on a nine-ounce tip means a battle that'll leave you lim 


snagged his line on a mangrove root. 
Mind you, we were not using two- 
handed salt-water rods and star-drag 
reels for our casting; simply five-foot, 
split-bamboo bait rods, ordinary open, 
level-winding fresh-water reels, and 
fifty yards of eighteen-pound silk line, 
with a little filler. If you don't think 
this is sporty tackle for such fish, just 
try it! 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber when (Continued on page 95) 
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Even when the silver torpedo is 
hooked on someone else's line, 
as in this case, the long fight 
is something spectacular to see 
































The boat was being loaded from stem to stern with the duffel of Cascade-bound hunters 


fr" LMER modestly explained his phe- 
nomenal record of success. ‘I’m 
Destiny’s Child,”’ he said with a 
hee large grin. 

“You look more like destiny’s grand- 
mother,” Frank snorted. “And in a 
couple of days, when those gray whisk- 
ers of yours sprout good and thick, 
you'll look like a sawed-off old badger.” 

We were waiting on the dock for the 
boat to take us to the head of Lake 
Chelan. A late-September sun blazed 
down from the blue sky of eastern 
Washington. The brown, dry foothills 
of the Cascades rose from green or- 
chards along the lake shore, and beyond 
the foothills were the crags and rock 
slides of the high country, where the 
big mule-deer bucks hang out. 

“It’s a shame,” Frank said loudly, 
“that a poor, stove-up, fat man like 
Elmer hasn't sense enough to spend his 
old age in a wheel chair. Thinks he’s 
going hunting! What would he do, now, 
if it snowed and he couldn't find a dry 
rock close to camp to sit on?” 

Elmer took it grinning. He could af- 
ford to. Just the season before he had 
bagged the fabled buck of Skookumpuss 
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Peak. And two years before that, when 
15,000 hunters invaded the newly opened 
Sinlahekin Reserve, it had been Elmer 
who got the prize trophy of them all. 
But it wasn’t easy to explain. For 
one thing, Elmer is built like a Douglas- 
fir stump—close to the ground, with 
considerable girth. He has difficulty lift- 
ing his feet over fallen timber. His 
heart troubles him enough to make 








pesiny's Child 


Whenever a big buck’s 
number goes up, Elmer 
usually holds the stub 


By 
CHESTER 
CHATFIELD 


rapid travel impossible. And he was a 
grandfather before he ever went on his 
first hunting trip. 

Figure it out? We had all tried to. 
But there just wasn’t any logical ex- 
planation. You could watch the guy 
puttering around camp—he’s our cook, 
and a blamed good one—and ye@u'd 
swear he wouldn’t know a buck from a 
slab of bacon. Spot him out in the hills 
doing what he called hunting. Where 
would he be? Perched on a warm rock 
smoking a cigar! 

What are you going to do with a man 
like that? Especially when he has a 
wicked habit of turning up with the 
best trophy in the state? It was plain 
demoralizing, and the rest of us were 
more than a little curious about Elmer’s 
methods. 

“It’s a cinch he’ll never get another 
buck,” I contributed. “Those two he 
killed were so old they’d lost all their 
faculties. He won’t run into another 
one like that.” 

Elmer regarded us with exaggerated 
sympathy. “Some fellows,’ he said, 
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| found tracks in the light snow not far from camp. Not teacup-size, but big enough for me 
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“can wear their legs down to stumps 
and never get a head that’s fit to mount. 
Like you poor critters.” 

“He follows a star,” Allison said. 

“Sure,” George grinned. “It’s pinned 
to the seat of his pants.”’ 

We were not alone on the sixty-five- 
foot power boat. She was loaded from 
stem to stern with piles of camp gear, 
and filled with red-hatted hunters like 
a hive full of bees. We found space to 
perch on top of the cabin, and leaned 
back against our sleeping bags in 
luxurious comfort. The lake, a quarter 
of a mile deep, ran ahead of us like a 
dark blue, winding river. On either side 
the mountains came up sheer from the 
water. 

When we finally got into camp that 
night we were all well tuckered. There 
had been horses to pack our outfit, but 
we'd climbed the steep trail from the 
lake on foot for better than six miles. 
Elmer was worse off from the trip than 
any of us. However, after we got the 
tents up, a fire blazing cheerfully, and 
a hot meal under our belts, everyone 
was ready to lay plans for the next day. 

“There’s a basin up on the ridge that 
runs into the sheep camp,” George said. 
“I'm going to start out from here and 
work in that direction. I got my buck 
there last year.” 


RANK and I decided to hunt the 

ridge back of camp. Allison, who 
likes to make hard work of his hunting, 
planned to travel over the main ridge. 
Elmer still had not declared himself. 

“Well, Destiny’s Child,” Frank in- 
quired, ‘what star are you going to 
follow ?”’ 

Elmer ponderously lighted a fresh 
cigar. ‘Takes more than one star to 
lay my course,” he said. He got out a 
map and drew four circles on it, with 
an air of great mystery. From time 
to time he stared up into the sky, 


There on the slope | found Elmer and his 
trophy. He's taken bigger ones, but who'd 
sneer at this 265-pounder? Right: On the 
home-bound boat, Destiny's Child visited 
around, inspecting other hunters’ kills 
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and muttered 
Humph!” 
“Don't laugh too much,” Frank cau- 
tioned us. “The old buzzard is up to 
something, or I don’t know him.” 
Finally Elmer marked a little cross 
near a saddle in the ridge crest back of 
camp. “I'll be just about there,’ he 
announced. ‘Providing I can find a nice 
warm rock to sit on.”’ 
“Are you going to take your rifle?” 
George prodded. “Or just a lunch?” 
Opening day! We were up at dawn, 
and by the time the sun came pouring 
a flood of golden light over the white 
peaks in the east, we had finished 
breakfast. Allison was the first man 
away. George slipped out of camp 


importantly, “Humph! 


a few minutes after him. Frank 
and I set out together, leaving 
Elmer still puttering around 
camp. 


The grass was stiff with white 
frost, and the cartridges I poked 
into my rifle were bitingly cold 


Frank (at the left) helps the 
star-gazer with supper dishes 








against my fingers. From far away, 
somewhere on the opposite ridge, came 
the first faint sounds of shooting, as a 
fortunate hunter met up with his buck. 
The old spell of the hills came over me, 
and I felt that I was living hours I 
would remember always. 

It was too fine a day. The sun beat 
down strongly as it climbed, and even 
at this altitude, six or seven thousand 
feet above sea level, I felt the heat. I 
took it easy. I had a week to hunt, and 
I honestly didn’t want my buck the first 
day. 

I saw two does just before noon. 
Later on, I saw another deer, across 
on the opposite (Continued on page 66) 

















































“Abraham holds 2 pair ° 


O ME it’s the darndest thing! I 

mean the way The Parson gets 

around. And what he does for 

folks, and to folks, and makes 
them like it. Take our trip to Bon- 
cannon for example. I’m just a garden 
variety of quail hunter; been at it off 
and on—mostly on—all my life, hunting 
afoot or in a Georgia Chariot pulled by 
a mule too old and ornery to walk a 
furrow. J wasn’t expecting Boncannon. 
But The Parson had ideas. 

First I knew of it was at the skeet 
field the afternoon before the bird sea- 
son opened. The Parson finished a run 
of twenty four and called for his option 
at No. 8 from the low house. Showing 
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There was no class to Meatgetter's retriev-. 


ing. He mouthed the birds, and finally The 
Parson had to take them at ground level. 
But there wasn't a tooth scratch on either 
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off! Which is unusual for The Parson. 

Broke it too, twenty five straight, 
and The Parson said mildly: “I spotted 
you two birds. You broke twenty two. 
That leaves me one up.” 

“Yeah,” I answered gloomily, ‘and 
that means I handle your boys’ class in 
woodcraft, and listen to you preach 
Sunday mornings when I ought to be 
getting a spot of winter fishing.” 


HE Parson grinned. That was the 

wager, see? The Parson is out to 
save me, and he'll do it if anyone can. 
How the devil must hate that guy! 

Bert Hughes met us at the gun rack. 
“You'll come Wednesday, won't you?” 
he asked The Parson. 

I stuttered and gasped and wished I 
were a preacher. Preachers and school 
teachers get all the breaks—nothing 
much to do and everybody wanting to 
help them do it. 

Boncannon comprises some 12,000 
acres of the finest quail shooting in 
Georgia, with leased shooting rights on 
18,000 adjoining acres. A game manager 
that knows his business plants quail 
gardens of grain, peas, and lespedeza 
at just the right spots, and surrounds 
them here and there with wild plum. 
The ground cover is nursed with the 
precision of my lady’s garden. 

Predators are handled with exquisite 
exactness so as to keep the rodents in 
check as well, and you won't find one 
house cat roaming the 
woods. Cats don’t live on 
quail at Boncannon. Cats 
don’t live at all at Bon- 


cannon. When you’ve 

hunted there, you’ve 

hunted quail de luxe. 
The Parson smiled 


happily and told Bert that 
we would come. That we 
meant me. For ten years 
my mouth had watered 


RA 





You'll chuckle at this story of a darky and his 
dog—and feel a little lump in your throat too! 


when I thought of quail and Boncannon. 
The Parson's blue eyes were filled with 
guile, and I suspected that this was no 
happenchance, but the result of deep 
machinations. Only I didn’t know how 
really deep they were. 

Hunting at Boncannon meant little 
to The Parson. There was something 
else on his mind. He’d just as soon 
roam the woods with his cocker spaniel, 
killing maybe two quail, studying the 
birds and wild things, as to follow the 
blooded dogs of Bert Hughes. I won- 
dered if The Parson figured that the 
devil had staked a claim to Bert, along 
with me, and that he had to do some- 
thing about it. 

A safari at Boncannon is an awe-in- 
spiring spectacle. The dog wagon held 
ten fine hunters, and was drawn by 
as husky a pair of white mules as ever 
pulled a trace. A low wire rail inclosed 
space for lunch and duffel atop the 
wagon. Slung below and behind was a 
keg of water so that the dogs, in dry 
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business 
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Lunch was a formality of toasted sandwiches and coffee, Bert presiding over the toaster 
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By ELMER RANSOM 


The safari was an awe-inspiring 
sight. Inside the wagon were ten 
setters and pointers, atop wasa 
pile of duffel, and beneath hung 
a keg of cool water for the dogs 
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Meatgetter went into a lazy point, his tail at 
half-mast, as The Parson walked up behind him 


Le 


The Parson's wink was a neat thing. 
It seemed to say: ‘Humor me, Bert, 
and we'll have some fun.” 

Bert pulled at Meatgetter’s ears and 
the dogs in the wagon set up a terrible 


racket. When they were quieted, Bert 
. winked back at The Parson. Weren't 
they having fun? 


” IGHT be kin to John Proctor 

M or Carolina Frank,” Bert said. 
“What are you doing on my place, 
Abraham ?” 

“T heered De Parson was shootin’ wid 
you, an’ I ‘lowed I'd like to look along 
suh, if you ain’t mind. De Parson pulls 
a wicked trigger, suh.” 

3ert laughed: ‘‘How 
your dog, Abraham?” 

“Sholy, suh; he ain’t worth, but you 
gentlemens can sholy use him.” 

Four of us were shooting. The toss 


about using 





at Boncanno 


weather and along the ridge country “Naw, suh; I ain't, suh. I'se jest of a coin decided that Bert and The 
where branches are scarce, wouldn't lookin’ aroun’ like.”’ Parson would shoot the first covey. 
suffer. A fresh brace of dogs was to be A faint glimmer of The Parson’s plot Henry Dean, a guest of Bert’s from 


New York, and I would shoot the 
second. In this fashion we hunted to- 


broke over me when Abraham’s dog, 
Meatgetter, stretched his legs, arched 


put down every hour. 
Gunners, two Negro spotters, and the 


dog handler are mounted. The horses his back into an inverted crescent, gether, but with only two guns shoot- 
are trained to stand when the reins are yawned, and then stood on his hind ing at any one time, alternating 
dropped over their heads. Hunting is feet, putting his front paws on The throughout the day. The country is 
a leisurely, well-appointed affair. No  Parson’s middle. The Parson rubbed  unfenced, making it practical for the 


the dog’s ears. Dogs and children all 
take to The Parson. 

Meatgetter was nothing much to 
look at—as plain a potlicker as ever 
chased a rabbit, but intelligence and 
understanding lurked between his wide 


getting up at dawn. All except the 
hunters left the white colonial cottage 
about 10:30. Half an hour later we 
followed along the plantation roads in 
a car. 


dog wagon to follow the hunters closely. 

Abraham was told to climb on the 
dog wagon. Two setters were released. 
Meatgetter gave them the once-over 
with a bristling of hair and a certain 
age-old fence-post greeting. Then he 








INY woods and tawny sedge, wide 
fields of peas and small grain, an 


occasional cotton patch—its brown 
Stalks flecked white with unpicked 
bolls—slipped by on each side. In 20 


minutes we came upon the wagon and 
horses at the point from which the 
hunt would start. The Parson was 
first out. 

“Good morning, Abraham,’ I heard 
him say. “I didn’t know you were 
working here on Mr. Hughes's place.” 
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eyes; there was power and go to his 
broad chest. I'd hunted behind Meat- 
getter-—no field-trial, speed-mad cup 
winner, but a real shooting dog for all 
of that, with that edge of bird wisdom 
that warms the cockles of a hunter's 
heart. 

“‘H-m-m,”’ The Parson said to Abra- 


ham. ‘Come here, I want you to meet 
Mr. Hughes. Bert, this is Abraham. 
He takes me hunting occasionally. 


What do you think of Meatgetter?”’ 


yawned, and as the wagon started he 
trotted just behind it, oblivious, so far 
as we might tell, to the hunt. 

It was a hot day—too hot for coats. 
Henry Dean had borrowed a pair of 
overalls because his shooting togs were 
too heavy for the weather. The rest of 
us hunted in shirt sleeves. 

The setters—-Frank and Belle—broke 
away with the sort of speed that sets 
a field-trial gallery on its ears. They 
split the (Continued on page 68) 
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HE WHOLE thing happened be- 

cause Doc had a friend who 

owned a farm in upstate New 

York, in the foothills of the Adi- 
rondacks. Here he had retired to the 
placid life of reading and checker play- 
ing. That is, most of his time was spent 
that way. The rest of the day was 
spent chasing deer out of his young 
orchard. That’s the way the story 
came to us. 

Now the mere mention of venison 
seems to rouse the sporting instinct. 
The pulse quickens; the fountain of 
youth starts bubbling. Even the most 
serene individual will prick up his ears. 
It’s like a bugle call to an old war 
horse. Must be a throwback to our 
pioneer forbears. 

Anyway, it was the origin of the 
most incongruous foursome that ever 
responded to the call of the wild. There 
was Jim, a surgeon of great repute in 
the greatest city; Joe, a dentist who 
asked and received better than $10 an 
hour for his labors; Sam, an under- 
taker, who, contrary to tradition, was 
fat and jolly and as full of jokes as a 
hound dog is of ticks. And a magazine 
publisher. I was the publisher. 

How we ever got together for a deer 
hunt remains a mystery to this day. 
We had nothing in common. We were, 
indeed, members of the same club—but 
all for different reasons. However, just 
the suggestion of venison seems to 
make strange bedfellows. 

Jim started it all at the round-table 
lunch at the club when he passed 
around a letter from his retired friend 
in the Adirondacks. It wasn't much of 
a letter, as I recall. Merely the sug- 
gestion that Jim come up and help dis- 
pose of some of the deer that were 
chewing up the young fruit trees. So 
the four of us looked at one another 
and asked: “Why not?” Sam, the un- 
dertaker, was more candid. He still 
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Flapjacks, sirup, eggs, sausage, bacon, and ham—the 
assortment was large, but the quantity was even larger 


maintains that he went along solely for 
business reasons. 

The outfits that were lugged aboard 
the Adirondack Special at Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal a couple of weeks later 
were just as much mismated as we 
were. That is, all but Sam’s. All he 
brought was an overnight bag, which 
held a gallon jug and a change of un- 
derwear. Sam said the jug contained 
embalming fluid. It did. It was four- 
year-old applejack—also known as Jer- 
sey lightning. It has other names too, 
that are just as apt as the drink is 
effective. 

The treasure in Jim’s outfit was a 
sheep-lined trench coat that reached 
below his knees—just the right length 
to entangle the leg action. Joe simply 
brought his oldest clothes and a bor- 
rowed Winchester. My rig was fairly 
complete, with duffel bag, hunting togs, 
shoepacs with no heels. The shoepacs 
were a mistake. My gun was an 8 mm. 
Sauer-Mauser that immediately got a 
lot of examining and required a lot of 
explaining. 


HEN we tumbled out of the 
sleeper on a cold November 
morning, the temperature was well be- 
low freezing. There was nothing in 
sight but the platform and a horse- 
drawn stagecoach. Funny how some 
Adirondack villages are located so 
many miles away from the railroad, 
and use train stops in the wilds. The 
ten-mile ride before breakfast over 
slippery mountain roads took a couple 
of hours, and during the ride Sam's 
supply of embalming fluid was appre- 
ciably lowered. State troopers stopped 
us en route to check our licenses, which 
luckily were in order, though one of 
the troopers took plenty of time to 
examine the Sauer-Mauser. 
It was still early in the morning, ac- 
cording to city standards, when we 
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arrived at the farm. Just 7 
o'clock. Breakfast was wait- 
ing, for we were expected. 
Now, if you’ve never sat down 
to an Adirondack farm break- 
fast on a cold November 
morning after a two-hour ride 

man, you've missed some- 
thing. That meal alone was 
worth the price of the whole 
trip. Fried cakes (flapjacks to 
you), real maple sirup, coun- 
try sausage homemade from 
home-grown pigs, fried eggs 
by the dozen, sizzling bacon, 
fried ham, and country-fried potatoes 
—and coffee in what looked like a lum- 
ber-camp coffeepot. 

That was the assortment. The quan- 
tity was even larger. But it wasn’t too 
much. Four healthy appetites can do 
wonders to such a meal. But what a 
far cry it was from our usual orange 
juice, toast, and coffee, with which we 
started the day’s work back in the city! 


VEN the irrepressible Sam finally 
7 called quits, though he did try to 
kiss Sally, the dusky cook, from sheer 
gratitude. He stopped only when she 
said: ‘Ah declares, Mistuh Sam, ef yuh 
don’t quit dat monkeyin’, Ise gonna 
souse yuh with dis yere dishwater.” 
But she was pleased by his enthusiasm 
just the same. From then on, he was 
her favored “chile.” 

The two natives who were to do the 
“guidin” arrived shortly after break- 
fast. They were an odd pair. Lou was 
about six feet four, looking a lot as 
Lincoln must have in his rail-splitting 
days, and with just as dour a counte- 
nance. Jules, his partner, a French- 
Canadian, was at least a foot shorter, 
and as round and chubby as Lou was 
tall and lean. 

We were late in getting started. 
Much too late, as we found out after- 
ward. But then we found out lots of 
other things later too. Sam decided 
that he would stay at the farm, and 
no amount of persuasion would make 
him change his mind. ‘‘Nope,” he said, 
“I’m tired already, and it’s too soon 
after eating. I'll just wait here until 
you fellows get back—one way or 
another. You may need me. Besides, 
Sally’s going to bake me an apple pie.”’ 

That was that. The three of us got 
off finally, sometime after 9 oclock, 
with the two guides leading the way. 
There was a bit of misgiving, however, 
for Sam's remarks, jokingly made as 
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and a Buck 


A gallon of embalming fluid and a 
change of underwear—that was all 


Sam took along, but it was enough 


By WILLIAM A. MILES 


they were, stuck in our minds. The 
pace set by Lou and Jules should have 
been warning enough. But we were all 
mature men in fair physical trim. We 
had knocked around plenty—and had 
taken plenty of knocks. So the pace 
was a challenge which we accepted. It 
never occurred to any of us then that 
we were getting the works. But we 
were. The snow was just a couple of 
inches deep—just a fine tracking snow, 
according to Lou. The first mile or so 
across the pasture that led to the edge 
of the woods, passed without any par- 
ticular discomfort, though it wasn’t 
exactly a Sunday stroll. 

It was not until we were in the 
woods, headed up the mountain, that 
the first sign of trouble appeared. Jim’s 
knee-length sheep-lined coat began to 
get in its fine work. If there was any 
trail, it had been carefully avoided. 
Climbing through down timber is a 
tough job at the best. In such a rig, 


Jim had trouble aplenty. He was sweat- 
ing profusely and cussing more pro- 

when he had breath enough to 
I offered to take his gun, but he 


fusely 
cuss. 
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wouldn't hear of it. It was 
just as well. My heelless 
shoepacs worked satisfac- 
torily crossing the flat 
pasture land. Upgrade in 
the woods was another 
story, and I found myself slipping back 
two steps for every one I advanced. 
They were of no help climbing in and 
out of ravines, of which there seemed 
to be plenty. 


OMEWHERE up ahead, Lou and 

Jules had disappeared. It was an 
easy matter to follow their trail, but we 
were falling far behind the pace. I lost 
count of the number of times we 
stopped for a breather, but there were 
many of them. Joe, the dentist, wasn’t 
doing so badly in his outfit of old 
clothes. His footgear was most un- 
orthodox for a well-rigged Nimrod— 
just a pair of overshoes or arctics over 
his city shoes—but they were mighty 
effective and I would gladly have 
swapped my shoepacs for them. 

It was nearly noon when we reached 


the ridge from which we were to 
| 
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Jules let out a loud bay. So he was the 
hound ... and a plump rabbit was the deer! 








The utter stillness covered me like a blanket, and | slept 


hunt. It wasn’t much of a mountain, 
according to Western standards—just 
a mere three or four thousand feet. 
For us it was too much, particularly 
as we had found every ravine and had 
climbed over or under every piece of 
fallen timber on the way up. Lou and 
Jules were waiting for us, calmly smok- 
ing their pipes, their backs resting com- 
fortably against a tree trunk. Appar- 
ently it had been just a nice morning 
jaunt to them. They eyed us specula- 
tively but said nothing. We gave it 
right back to them with suspicion add- 
ed, but we too, said nothing. We 
couldn’t. There wasn’t breath enough. 

Maybe fifteen minutes passed in si- 
lence. Darn taciturn, these natives. 
Then Lou outlined the plan of cam- 
paign. It was simple enough, and 
sounded logical. The three of us were 
to be placed on separate stations or 
posts about a quarter of a mile apart, 
where each of us could get a good view 
down each side of the ridge. Lou and 
Jules were to separate, each taking a 
side of the mountain and working up 
again from the bottom. The idea was, 
that any deer lurking in the thickets 
would be jumped by one or the other 
of them and would head up the moun- 
tain, crossing our line of posts, so that 
one of us might get a shot. Yes, it 
seemed logical enough then. None of 
us figured that the noise we’d made 
coming up the ridge had _ probably 
scared every deer—if there ever were 
any—clear into the next county. All 
we had to worry about was not to take 
a shot at each other. 

So off we went with Lou to take our 
respective posts. Joe was dropped first, 
by a nice round stump, and with a clear 
view in all directions. Jim was next. 
He drew an outcrop of rock that also 
gave him an unbroken view. On we 
went up the ridge to the very end. 
Below was an almost sheer drop of 
several hundred feet. This was my 
station—also with a nice rock outcrop. 
South of me were my two companions, 
perhaps a quarter and half a mile 
away respectively. They were in plain 
sight when they stood up. If they sat 
down there was nothing but the moun- 
tain ridge with its sparse covering. 
Off in the distance were more ridges 
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more ravines, and more mountains. 
Lou left me without a word and de- 
parted down the mountain. No final 
word of instruction. No warning of any 
kind. No suggestion of when he'd be 
back. He just went. And then silence. 
Nothing moved or made a noise except 
as a vagrant breeze occasionally rus- 
tled a dead leaf. I slipped the cartridge 
clip into the Mauser and waited. Fif- 
teen minutes passed—then a half hour. 
Nothing happened. Nothing stirred. 
To the south, I could see Jim and Joe, 
equally alert, like two sturdy outposts 
ready to go into action at the first 
opportunity. And so we passed the first 
hour. That was about as long as the 
alertness lasted. I found a sheltered 
nook against the rock outcrop and set- 
tled down with my back against it. I 
wanted to smoke, but didn’t 
dare, for fear the tobacco aroma 


would reach the keen nostrils | didn't fancy the smirk mony 
of some soft-footed deer. That on Sam's face; he looked a ag RAINES AT IT TY 
a bit too much like the ‘ Air aa 


was all I remembered for some 
The utter stillness 
like a blanket 


coVv- 
and I 


time. 
ered me 
slept. 

When I awoke the sun was 
well down in the southwest. My 
wristwatch said 3:30, so I got 
up and stretched. Not a sign 
of Jim or Joe. I tried a cautious 
yell to attract Jim’s attention. 
No response. That was too 
much. Picking up my rifle, I 
made my way to Jim’s post. 
He was there right enough, but 
sound asleep. The snow was 
littered with cigarette butts. If 
he had thought the tobacco odor 
might reach the deer, he didn’t 
care about it. I stirred him with 
my foot. He roused with a 
sleepy ‘‘Hello—what’s up?” 

Joe popped up on his stump 
and we waved for him to join 
us. He hadn't been asleep, he 
said, and produced a_ nicely 
carved cane whittled from a 
handy bush as proof. So we held 
a council of war. The sky was 
thickening fast. Clouds had 
come up from nowhere, and the 
sun had disappeared. It was 
colder. There was a distinct smell of 
snow in the air. 

Whatever decision we might have 
reached eventually was _ postponed 
by a bedlam of noise from down the 
mountain—-loud yells and much baying 
of hounds. Lou and Jules had jumped 
a deer. Jim lost his lethargy immedi- 
ately, as Joe and I sprinted for our 
opposite posts. At last we were to get 
some action. Back at the rock outcrop 
I waited. If I examined the action of 
my Mauser once, I did a dozen times. 
I wondered if I would get buck fever. 

The noise was getting closer, but 
the baying of the hounds had stopped 
except for an occasional yelp. It was 
beginning to get dark, and the snow 
started—big flakes, they were, that 
made for poor visibility. But I was all 
set for a quick snap shot if necessary. 

Suddenly all noise stopped; then 
from out of the silence came the single 
sharp crack of a rifle. I looked toward 
Jim and Joe. They were alert but 
barely visible. Neither of them had 
shot—the report was more to the west 
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cat that ate the canary 


of them. Lou or Jules. Maybe they 
had missed, and I might get a running 
shot. I knew that the deer would be 
getting away fast, if he could get away 
at all. So I waited, nerves tense. Noth- 
ing appeared. A crashing in the under- 
brush at my right focused my atten- 
tion there. It was followed by a loud 
“hello, thar’ that brought my rifle 
down. Out from the brush came Lou, 
followed by Jules, who let out a loud 
bay as he appeared. So Jules was the 
baying hound. Jules carried a nice 
plump snowshoe rabbit. So that was 
the deer! 

“Well, too bad you boys didn’t get no 
shootin’. Guess they ain’t no deer 
amovin’ today.”’ It was Lou. “Well, we 
might git one in the swamp on the way 
out,”” he continued, “but we gotta git 
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It’s gittin’ dark, and acomin’ 
on to snow.”” And with no further word 
he and Jules started off. If the pace 
had been fast for us coming up the 
mountain, it was as nothing at all to 
the rate going down. Lou's long legs 
just reached out in four-foot strides. 
Jules, shorter geared, with legs fairly 
twinkling, looked like a small boy being 
led to the woodshed by an irate father. 
We picked up Jim and Joe with a curt 
“come on, we gotta git.”” We did—and 
how! 

But lo—a miracle. Going up that 
darn mountain we had the toughest 
kind of going. In and out of ravines, 
over and under logs and down timber 
that had pulled our corks. Now Lou 
had found a perfectly good wood or 
tote road that was a boulevard by 
comparison, and down which he fairly 
flew. 

If my shoepacs had given me trou- 
ble going up, that trouble was doubled 
on the way back. I had absolutely no 
traction. I lost count of the number 
of times that I sat down, sometimes 
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a4 ae like a balancing pole, 





gracefully like an adagio dancer, but 
more often suddenly, and with a jar 
that shook my back teeth. The fast 
pace set by the guides, the snow, and 
fast-approaching darkness made it 
worse. We had been jobbed. I was sure 
of it. Somehow we reached the bottom. 

The ground flattened out and I greet- 
ed it with a welcome sigh. Too soon. 
A little farther along, just as I'd begun 
to hit my stride, one foot sank down 
about six inches, and I nearly pitched 
on my face. A swamp. The rest was 
nightmare. Every few steps, one foot 
or the other would sink into the half- 
frozen bog until it seemed there would 
be no ending. There was. I fetched up 
suddenly against the man ahead. For- 
ward progress had ceased. What now? 
Just a beaver dam to be crossed! 

If you’ve ever crossed a bea- 
ver dam in shoepacs, in snow 
and darkness, carrying a rifle 

it’s an 
experience you won't ever want 
to repeat. On one side, a pond 
covered with slush ice and deep- 
er than you cared to think 
about; on the other side, rocks 
} and darkness with somewhere 
a brook trickling. There was 
little choice. Just a thorough 
wetting one way, and a broken 
leg the other. If I had any lean- 
ing at all, it was definitely 

toward the wetting. 
Somehow we all made it safe- 
Lou led the way. He can 
that credit for what it’s 
Jules brought up the 
rear—to fish us out from one 
side or the other, I suppose. 
Yes, we made it, but I wouldn’t 
tackle it again for all the deer 

in the woods. 

“You boys did all right,” said 
Lou from somewhere out of the 
darkness ahead, as we trudged 
down the road toward the farm- 
house, whose lights faintly shone 
in the distance. Nobody an- 
swered. What was there to say? 
What we thought was some- 
thing else again. And so we got 
back to the farm—silently and 

in single file. 

Our entrance into the farmhouse was 
made with no exuberation. Sam was 
playing checkers with our host. The 
half-emptied jug of applejack sat con- 
veniently on the floor by his chair. “All 
back safe, eh? That’s good,” he said, as 
if he didn’t mean it. “Any luck?” 

Our silence gave him the answer. 
“Too bad,” he continued. ‘Here, take 
a shot of apple and you'll feel better.” 

There was a smirk on his face that 
I didn’t fancy. He had a look like the 
cat that ate the canary. Was he re- 
sponsible for our ragging? I wondered, 
as I reached for the extended glass. 
But no. That couldn't be. Sam didn't 
know either Lou or Jules. He’d never 
seen them before. What was it? Some- 
thing was in the air. 

Then Sally stuck her head in through 
the kitchen doorway and announced: 
“Supper’s gwine be ready in a shake, 
gemmun. Yo better git yosef cleaned 
up.”” And back she went into the kitch- 
en with a chuckle. 

The wash (Continued 
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Venison for a Lucky Americans 
don't have to own shocting preserves 
to get big game. There are wilds al- 
most everywhere, with trophies like 
| 


the Pennsylvania white-tail above to 


be had for the price of a license 


Life cycle of a deer. Wobbly-legged 
and shy at first, he's bold enough 
in a couple of summers to call at a 
friendly window for his daily apple. 
But come fall, with a chorus of guns 
he's fair game. Time to get going! 































THE “‘HOLE’’ STORY 





ERE, in pictures, is the last chapter of one of 
HH the oddest tales we've come across in some 

time. In the wilds 200 miles from Anchorage, 
Alaska, Nelson “Dink’’ Walker was tending his traps 
when he spotted a claw-marked hole (left), ten feet 
up in a tree. ‘“‘Wolverene,”’ he guessed, and with his 
.22 climbed up to investigate. But Dink didn’t climb 
alone: a black bear hibernating far down in the 
hollow trunk was awakened by the noise and started 
up inside. Bear and man met at the hole, face to 
face. Dink quickly jammed his little rifle into the 
bear’s mouth and fired. The double descent that 
followed was faster than the climb. The bear 
tumbled down inside the trunk, Dink outside. 

No sound came from the tree; presumably the 
bear was dead, but Dink didn’t climb up again to 
look. He ran for his partner, Bud Branham, and 
an ax. Then, while Branham took pictures, Dink 
hacked a hole in the tree and poked his head in 
cautiously. The bear was dead, all right, but there 
was a good 400 pounds of him. Enlarging the hole, 
Dink finally managed to climb in and wrestle his 
huge prize out into the snow. But from now on, he 
hopes he’ll meet his big game well out in the open. 








STRIPERS ON SALMON TACKLE 


Striped bass are fighters on any rig, but the vet- 
eran angler here gets an extra thrill by pulling ‘em 
out of the brackish rivers and inlets of Cape Cod 
Mass., with a 14-foot salmon rod. They'll strike a 
spinner-and-sea-worm combination, or even a fly 
and battle almost as spectacularly as a salmon it- 
self. The catch in these pictures is a husky 6-pounder 


FREE FISH Through a new charity group, 


New York salt-water fishermen 
now give half their catches to the needy. Above, 
a lucky couple meet the returning anglers’ spe- 
ial train to pick up their 5-pound allotment 


BOBCATS WITH 
THE LONG BOW 


Edward Anderson, a Mich- 
igan archery’ enthusiast, 
bagged the two fine cats 
above in the swamp coun- 
try south of the Au Sable 
River. The one at left he 
hit dead in the eye after 
his hounds treed it; the 
other was shot on the run 


BOAT COURSE 


Barnstable, Mass., High 
School carries on the Yan- 
kee shipbuilding tradition 
by what is said to be the 
only public-school course 
in boat building and han- 
dling in the country. The 
boys at right have built 
their trim skiff all the way 
from the blueprint up, and 
are well equipped to find 
positions in ship or boat 
yards when they graduate 










| As day breaks on the flatlands above the Verde gorge, Tom oad his hounds search the fansty 
j ground for tracks. An unlikely spot, but the dogs seem interested. Maybe some traveling ring- 
tail has passed this way to reach the gorge. Then ‘Here's one,"’ sings Tom, and the hunt's on 
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2 June, Tom's ae 00 goes into the 3 As Tom and the dogs work their way down 
lead, while Gyp lets out a squall. Just the cliffs, it becomes obvious why Verde 
as the hunters expected, the trail is leading hunts are held by daylight. There may be more 
right over the rim of the gorge toward the  coons out at night, but only a madmon would 
Verde far below. There's mountaineering ahead try to follow them down here in the darkness 
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Daylight 
= buen Hunt 


O MOST of us, the idea of chasing 
f ftenens by the light of anything but 
the moon sounds foolish, but in the up- 
per Verde River country of Arizona the 
smart hunter waits until dawn. And 
what’s more, the coon is likely to en 
up, not in a tree, but in a savage jumble 
of rocks. But come along and see for 
yourself, with Charles C. Niehuis, his 


camera, and a coon-hunting pal, Tom. 





4 Mystery! On the soft canyon bottom is a 

whole maze of coon tracks—plus some oval, 
blurred prints that look like a fox's. But it's 
no time to speculate; the dogs are away again 


5 And right over the other rim of the gorge 

the pack goes! Tom, struggling up behind 
curses mountain-climbing coons; but the trail 
is hot; the dogs sprint as they hit the level 
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6 Furious fighting breaks out up ahead, but 
the coon's away before Tom gets there, and 
Beauty, hurt but game, is leading the pursuit 


7 Another scrap, and this time Tom's pistol 
ends it. The “fox-track" mystery is solved 
too. The coon had lost a hind foot in some trap 


8 Back into the gorge, and a slosh 

across the Verde to the rim where 
the car is. The sun's well up, and men 
and dogs are tired—a good time to quit 
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ai 9 From a high rock Tom gazes _ } 
‘Ga ack into his favorite coon “~~ 
country. He's had a workout, but 
the big clubfoot's a fair reward »& 
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WET WORK Duck shooting can be 


more damn trouble— 
especially when you have to wade out over 
| the top of your boots to get one drifting 
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A TIP TO HUNTERS... 
GET PHOTOS TOO! 


A camera takes up little space 
in your hunting jacket. Carry 
one along this fall, and make 
a record of the exciting and 
unusual moments of your hunt. 
But wait . . . here’s more ad- 
vice. Send your photos along 
to our Picture Editor, inclosing 
return postage. If they click, 
you'll have cash as well as 


heads to show for your sport. 











VECIETARIANS ters of Seating net 


game, this coyote was 
raiding the watermelon patch of E. M. Furrey, 
Tucson, Ariz., until a trap got him. He was 
a connoisseur, too—ate only the ripest ones 
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STORMY DAWN Against a cold “eo 


ing sky, hungry 
pitch down to a field of harvested corn, wh 
mallards rise from breakfast at left. A striking 
photograph by J. S. Daily, Fort Smith, Ark 





LONG-DISTANCE CALL Here's te 


duck foolers, lifelike even to the quack. Set it 
among your blocks and run the 50 feet of tub 
in to the blind. When you press the bulb, a r 
istic call will rise from the midst of your decoys | 


GIVING ‘EM A SPIN No. this © 


perimen 
tank at the Spooner, Wis., hatchery isn't 
signed to make trout dizzy, or even to teach +} 
to swim around curves. It's just an easy way t 
get a 150-foot raceway into small space. | 
water flowing from the center of the spiral 
ward simulates the natural currents the fish 
have to buck when they're planted in stre 











OSTRICH ACT Deserted by its mother when a car came, 


this Oregon fawn tried to hide on the 
spot. A pebble finally convinced it the game was up, and it fled 


PRAIRIE GOOSE HUNT Despite the lack of cover, 


Colorado hunters manage 
to get their bags. With its cloth cover in place, the pit blind looks 
ike part of the plain. The realistic, well-placed decoys do the rest 


REFORMED Louis Saetz, a North Dakota youth, caught 


this tough customer, a silver badger, kill- 
ng poultry, To his surprise, it soon became tame as a dog 
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WORLD RECORD Dr. John B. Gonenaiin Medford, Mass., and 


he 927-pound tuna he took last August 25 
off Newburyport, upping the world mark by 37 pounds. The leviathan 
fought for 3 hours and 15 minutes, and towed the boat for 15 miles 


STRANGER FROM THE TROPICS The wahoo, gen. 


erally considered 
the fastest of salt-water game fish, is rarely taken north of Cape 
Hatteras. But Mrs. William Reinhardt, Ridgewood, N.J., caught the 
30-pounder below while tuna fishing near Fire Island Lightship, N.Y. 
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TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES | ADVENTURES 


CAVE OF THE WILDCATS THAT CAN BE 
By JOHN D. HALL, Scottsboro, Ala. TOLD THIS WAY 


This Hap ened fo Me! .»: 

















Faken | was a boy 
twelve, | lived |(\ 
on an isolated ) ’ 






, YOU ARE, yp {+ AND SHE'S 

, Bersy! | 4 TREED A 
7): Mal | 44, BIG BOBCAT! 
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farm in Alabama. 
One cold, snowy Fx! 
December morning|}}* ; 
| discovered that 
my sow Betsy and 
her litter were 
missing. ai 
Borrowing Dads}: 
muzzle-loader, | 
set out to find her. 
About 4 miles 
from home — 
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~AND HE CAINT | NAN \\IGZa ee HE CAINT BE § 
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GO BACK THERE || agora LL GET |— | 
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HOGS IN 
ALABAMA ! 
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WHY NOT A 
TURKEY SHOOT? 


/ \ FINE old American game that 


should not be allowed to die is that 
backwoods get-together called a turkey 
shoot. A hundred years ago the boys 
from miles around used to gather, clad 
in homespun and wearing their coon- 
skin caps, to try their skill with muzzle- 
loaders. Originally, I have been told, 
the target was the head of a live turkey 
sticking out of a box. The first man 
who drew blood won the bird. Later, 
the boys shot at a _ black-and-white 
target, often simply a mark put on a 
barked tree, and the man who drove his 
bullet nearest to center got a bird out 
of the deal, sometimes a chicken or a 
duck, but most often a turkey. 

Down in Mexico, the army officers 
and local cazadores (hunters) often try 
a variation—a goat or sheep shoot. 
They turn an animal loose 300 or 400 
yards away across a canyon, take turns 
shooting at it, and the man who kills 
it gets the goat. However, if anyone 
tried that in this country, the S.P.C.A. 
would be on his neck before you could 
say scat, and rightly too. 

It has to be paper targets for our 
turkey shoots, but, at that, even paper 
can be a lot of fun. One good stunt is 
to use a deer target, the same size and 
same color as a deer, but marked off 
into zones counting various points. 

Shooting at such a target at from 
200 or 300 yards, from any position 
except prone, with any deer rifle, and 
with any sights makes a very interest- 
ing and novel contest. A scoring meth- 
od is indicated in the accompanying 
sketch, or a more simplified scheme 
may be worked out. It might be quite 
practical to score all head, neck, and 
chest shots 5, shots from the diaphragm 
back 4, all other hits 3. Just as in deer 
hunting, there will be a certain amount 
of luck connected with the final score, 
ind the “practical’’ hunter with his 
iron-sighted .30/30 won't be so handi- 
capped as he usually is when he shoots 
against someone with a ’scope-sighted 
job of the .30/06 class. In such a match 
it the local rifle club a couple of years 
ago, an hombre with a .30/30 and open 
sights, pinned back the ears of every- 
one there. Another interesting target 
is a life-size, natural-color turkey gob- 
bler scored in much the same way. 
With either of these targets, the best 
plan, I think, is to give each contestant 
five shots, all ties to be. shot off later. 
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The do-or-die, one-shot offhand 
matches are also interesting. Usually 
the .22 contests are shot with a six-inch 
bull at 100 yards, and the big-bore 
matches at 200 with a bull measuring 
from nine to twelve inches. Contest- 
ants pay their money, and the man 
who hits nearest center gets the bird. 

One-shot pistol or revolver shoots 
can also be worked out in much the 
same way at twenty-five or fifty yards. 
Or even shotgun shoots, which are usu- 
ally scored by counting as winner the 
man who puts the most shot into a one- 
inch circle at forty yards. I’ve seen 
some shoots like that, and with each 
man using the same shot size and the 
same choke, they are pure gamble. 

As a matter of fact, almost any one- 
shot match is a gamble, and that’s one 
reason why people like it. Some years 
ago, I was shooting in a 200-yard off- 
hand match against some very good 
boys, most of whom had returned not 
so long before from the national match- 
es at Camp Perry. When my turn 
came I managed to put one just inside 
the nine-inch bull at 5 o'clock, and for 
a time that remained the best shot. 
Then a long, lanky cowboy with an 
ancient .30/30 carbine, stepped up, 
squinted one eye, and drove a builet 
exactly through the middle of the bull. 
That took the bird, and those of us with 
fancy rifles looked at each other gloom- 
ily. We each plunked down our two 
bits, lined up again. Again I managed 
to get inside the bull, but I awaited the 
turn of the .30/30 expert with profound 
misgivings. He stepped up, blazed 
away, and missed the target entirely. 

One of the necessary rules in the 





turkey shoot is that all contestants 
shoot from the same position, except, 
perhaps, in the match on the deer tar- 
get; here any hunting position may be 
used. On one occasion I entered a one- 
shot .22 offhand match. We were about 
ready to start when a 12-year-old boy 
sidled up and asked the contestants if 
they minded if, in view of his tender 
years, he be allowed to shoot prone. 
Most of them shouted, ‘‘Sure, bud, go 
ahead.” If I said anything it was ina 
very small voice because I was very 
leery of that kid. His .22 was a Model 
52 target rifle and he looked like a 
ringer to me. The first round—and the 
first bird—went to the kid. His shot 
was right in the center of the black. 
Not having money to throw away, I 
withdrew and watched. That’ un- 
sophisticated toddler won five turkeys 
from those generous he-men who were 
shooting offhand. I afterwards found 


out that the innocent child’s father was 
one of the best small-bore shots in the 
West, and that the boy himself often 





For informal prize shoots, a paper deer tar- 
get like this is not hard to make. It can be 
approximately the size and color of a buck, 
and have areas marked off to aid in scoring 





You need luck to bag a deer in thick brush. Before the above one fell, six shots were fired 
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.375 Magnums. The .270 bullets were 
the 130-grain variety traveling at bet- 
ter than 3,100 feet a second, and the 
.375’s were 300-grain soft-points at 
more than 2,400. The result? Only 
two of the .270 bullets would have killed 
deer. One of them went down, hit the 
ground, and ricocheted in pieces up on | 
the target. The five .375 slugs con- 
nected, but in a group of about ten 
inches. In other words, all of those 
.375 slugs were deflected by light brush. 

Not long ago I repeated the experi- 
ment. This time I put a similar target 
about ten feet behind brush so thick 
it was difficult to see the deer target, 
but it could be seen, just as part of a 
buck’s body is often dimly made out. 

In this test I used a 7 mm. Mauser with 
Winchester 150-grain spitzer bullets at 
2,700 feet a second, and also with the 
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Here's O'Connor with a rifle that has 
quite a reputation as a brush-bucker. 


An old .45/70 Springfield, it's been 





fitted with modern sights and stock 


cleaned up on his old man. In a match 
of that sort even a good offhand shot 
doesn’t have much chance against a 
fair prone shot. 

I don’t think I have ever heard of a 
turkey shoot that was not a success. 
A little newspaper publicity will bring 
the boys out armed with everything 
from .44/40’s to .220 Swifts, with peep 
sights, open sights, or ‘scopes. The 
world is full of people who like to shoot 
guns and who enjoy competition, but 
who get no great wallop out of conven- 


tional small-bore and military target 
shooting. Turkey shoots bring them 
out. 


Rifle clubs are in an excellent posi- 
tion to put on fine shoots, but almost 
any organization can promote one. In 
most parts of the country it is easy to 
find a turkey farmer who will furnish 
the birds as prizes, and the more prizes 
given the happier everyone is. If the 
market value of the turkey is $5, for 
example, it means that ten contestants 
will pay 50 cents each to enter. A gob- 
bler for every match means more fun 
and more excitement, and almost every- 
one who can shoot at all will get one 
if his luck is in and he shoots long 
enough. His bird may cost him eight 
or ten bucks, but when he eats it he'll 
enjoy it far more than if he had bought 
it already dressed at the butcher shop. 
The period from Thanksgiving to New 
Year’s Day is the time when turkeys 
are eaten, and if they are also shot for, 
it will mean a lot of fun! 


BULLETS AND BRUSH 


@ Ever come home and tell how that 
big buck got away because the *X &; *! 
bullet ran into a twig and went sailing 
off into another part of the township? 
If so, you really have something there 
an air-tight, 100-proof alibi, no mat- 
ter what bullet you were shooting. 
For my part I have always been firm- 
ly convinced that light-weight, high- 
speed bullets go to pieces on brush. 
And I was just as firmly convinced that 
the big, heavy numbers went sailing 
through brush in a fairly straight line, 
just as I believe that blondes are more 
flirtatious than brunettes, that really 
tough guys never say much, and that it 
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means 7 years of bad luck to break a 
mirror. 

Anyway, from time to time, I have 
missed deer through brush. I have also 
hit them. Usually when I was going 
into the brushy lowland deserts of 
Sonora I'd take a box or two of 220- 
grain soft-points along for the Spring- 
field, stuff I scorn for open-country 
shooting. Ever and anon a buck would 
run into one of those slugs, often to 
the accompaniment of crashing limbs 
and showering twigs. 

However, last December I made up 
my mind I was going to do some ex- 
perimenting. I was in some brushy 
mountain country in Mexico, hunting 
white-tails with a .270. I got a set-up 
shot at a big buck through this brush. 
I was using a ’scope and I wasn’t any 
more excited than a man 
would be seeing a fine 
buck—and when I no 
longer get excited at see- 
ing bucks I'll quit hunting 
them. Net result was that 
I hit that buck twice and 
missed him once. The two 
hits could very easily have 
been misses, as one bullet 
landed about two _ feet 
from where I held and the 
other about eight inches. 
The buck, by the way, 
was walking—just sneak- 
ing along—when I busted 
him the first time. 

Maybe I shouldn’t kick, 
because I got that buck; 
but the experience did 
make me resolve to do 
some real shooting through 
brush when I got back 
home, to find out just what 
there was to this brush 
alibi. The net result of my 
modest researches is that I 
am convinced the brush 
alibi is one of the best ex- 
cuses for missing a deer that 
has ever been invented. 

Here’s the dope: I set 
up a deer-colored, deer- 
size target about five feet 
behind thin brush through 
which it could be seen. 
Then, at 100 yards, I shot 
five .270 bullets and five 





175-grain soft-points at about 2,400. 
For contrast, I took along a .35 Whelen 
with 275-grain bullets traveling at 
about 2,450. 

The results were about the same. 
None of them did so well as the big 
.375 slugs, nor so poorly as the .270. 
But none of them did darned well. All 
of the .35 bullets hit the dummy, four 
of the 175-grain 7 mm. bullets did, and 
three of the 150-grains. But the shots 
were scattered all over the life-size 
target, and about half of them were 
traveling sidewise when they connected, 
even the big 275-grain slugs. 

My last attempt to find a red-hot 
brush-bucker came with a trial of a .35 
Remington pump-action, which I had 
been told was really the berries. For 
the test I again shot from fifty yards 
with the target about ten feet behind 
fairly thick brush. The load used was 
Peters 210- (Continued on page 70 


The first test was made in fairly thin brush, but even the 
heavier .375 slugs were badly deflected by twigs like this 
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nd to think I went out 


THE MAN IN THE PICTURE has nothing on us. 

Fifteen months ago, when we reduced the price of Paul 
Jones Whiskey, we expected a modest increase in sales. And 
instead, we saw this whiskey leap five fold in popularity! 

Certainly spectacular proof that people want and like 
a dry whiskey! A whiskey without a single trace of 
sweetness! 

Of course, Paul Jones has been famous for its dryness 
for vears. But for years, this and other great qualities 
made it expensive. Connoisseurs turned to it. for they 
knew the difference dryness makes in whiskey drinks- 
as it does in champagne and sherry. But there were 
others who also prized dryness—who wanted to enjoy 


Saul Sone, 

YY 

TRY DRY 4 aul yomen,*" 
O 


A blend of straight whiskies, 90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


PAUL JONES 1S NOW FIVE rimes PEPER as POPULAR } AS BEFORE 


atter abbits!” 


Paul Jones but simply couldn't afford it. 

So, without changing a single one of Paul Jones’ ex- 
pensive qualities, we deliberately reduced the price. We 
made Paul Jones a popular-priced whiskey! 

And how popular it has become! Today, it’s one 
of the fastest-selling whiskies in 
America! 

If vou haven't treated your pal- 
ate to Paul Jones, give it a try to- 
day! Its popular price will give your 
purse a break. And man—what zest 
and tang you'll find in its grand 
dry flavor! 














Our First Hammerless Double 


Settling a point sportsmen have long disputed—the 


parentage of the most popular modern shotgun action 


= 

EVERAL times over the 
years, there have been 
magazine articles giv- 
ing the purported his- 
tory of America’s first ham- 
merless (internal hammer) 


By ARTHUR P. CURTIS 





double-barrel shotgun. In 
most cases, Daniel M. Le- 
fever has been given the 
credit, but the year in which 
the gun was said to have 
been marketed differed in 
each instance. 

It was obvious all could 
not be correct, so I started 
an investigation, some four 
years ago, to satisfy myself 
as to just who was the orig- 
inator of the gun and when 
it actually was introduced. 
I visited historical societies, 
consulted old business and 
telephone directories, and 
sought out direct descendants of the sup- 
posed inventors. Then I delved into the 
Patent Office files, and now I am able to 
give, here, the true story. 

My investigations show that without 
a doubt our first double-barrel hammer- 
less shotgun was put on the market by 
Nichols & Lefever of Syracuse, N. Y., in 
the year 1878. 

The particular example of the gun 
illustrated here is marked: “Patented 
1872 and 1878” on the trigger plate, “D. 
M. Lefever Hammerless, patented June 
29, 1880” on each side of the frame, and 
“Lefever Arms Co., Inc.” on the top rib 
near the breech. (The Lefever Arms Co., 
Inc., succeeded Nichols & Lefever and 
the D. M. Lefever Co. in 1884.) 

These markings seem to have misled 
some historians. They have given 1872 
as the date of introduction, evidently 
because that is the oldest patent date 
on the action. But this was an error, for 
the patents of 1872 and 1878 both covered 
the construction of the locking bolt and 
thumb-operating lever. That of 1872 was 
a joint patent of Lefever and Danger- 
field, his partner at the time, and was 
used on their double-barrel hammer gun 
for six years before Lefever brought out 
his hammerless model! 

Again, the author of one article cred- 
ited Clark & Sneider of Baltimore, Md., 
with possibly being the makers of the 
first hammerless double, and gave the 
year of its introduction as 1875. When 
I questioned this, the author sent me a 





An example of the first Lefever hammerless double, sleek as many a 
modern gun in spite of its 62 years. It was cocked by the long lever 


catalogue first issued by Clark & Sneider 
in 1875, in which a hammerless double 
gun was illustrated and described. It 
looked at first glance as if he had some- 
thing there, but the page was noticeably 
thicker than the others, and upon hold- 
ing it up to a light another illustration 
and printing could be seen. Obviously, 
sometime after 1875, the description of 
the hammerless model had been pasted 
over that of a discontinued model, so as 
to save the cost of printing a new cata- 
logue—a practice quite common in those 
days. When, with the owner’s permis- 
sion, I soaked the page in water and re- 
moved the added sheet, a discontinued- 
model hammer gun came to light. 

Further investigation showed that the 
hammerless model of which the descrip- 
tion had been pasted in was first mar- 
keted in 1879, and discontinued in 1900. 
I checked with the patent records, and 
found that the inventor, Charles W. 
Sneider, had applied for a patent Jan. 
21, 1880—six months after Lefever’s ap- 
plication—and that it was granted May 
4, 1880. 

Thus, the gun manufactured by Clark 
& Sneider was America’s second ham- 
merless double gun. At the same time, it 
was our first barrel-cocking hammer- 
less double, as Lefever’s locks were 
cocked by a lever. The Clark & Sneider 
was first to use coil mainsprings and 
cocking rods, features now found in sev- 
eral present-day makes, such as Ithaca, 
Marlin over-and-under, Iver Johnson, 


Winchester, and the modern 
Lefever itself. It incorpo- 
rated the first lock in which 
the mainspring pulled the 
internal hammers forward 
instead of pushing them, as 
was and still is usual. Pres- 
ent-day exceptions are the 
new Ithaca and the Win- 
chester Model 21. 

And credit for manufac- 
turing the first hammerless 
single in America belongs to 
still another firm, the Whit- 
ney Arms Co. This company 
was founded in 1798 by Eli 
Whitney, the inventor of the 
cotton gin and of the mill- 
ing machine. Incidentally, 
Whitney also was the pioneer 
of interchangeable parts in 
manufacturing—the key to 
mass production, and a prac- 
tice followed today not only in making 
your pet firearm, but for everything 
from wrist watches to automobiles. 

In 1865 the Whitney Arms Co., then 
operated by Eli's son, Eli Whitney 2nd, 
introduced a _ lever-action, single-shot, 
breech-loading rifle, using a hammerless 
action patented Sept. 26, 1865, and Oct. 
19, 1865, by Charles Howard. This rifle 
was the forerunner of the lever-action 
repeating rifles we’re familiar with to- 
day. And in the next year, Whitney 
made a 20 gauge single-barrel shotgun, 
using the same action as the hammer- 
less rifle. The model was short-lived, be- 
ing discontinued in 1869 after only three 
years. But, although it used a made-over 
rifle action, designed and patented as 
such, it was still America’s first hammer- 
less single-barrel shotgun. 

But to return to D. M. Lefever (“Uncle 
Dan” to his friends). It was the writer’s 
privilege to know him well, at the turn 
of the century, as well as his sons and 
others in his organization. Lefever was 
a gunsmith, and a mighty good one, and 
his career is worth setting down for the 
record. 

He established a shop in Canandaigua, 
N. Y., in 1850, moved to Auburn three 
years later, and in 1870 took in Danger- 
field as a partner. When the two sepa- 
rated, in 1873, Lefever moved his gun- 
smithing shop to Syracuse, N. Y., and a 
year later formed L. Barber & Co. Bai 
ber stepped out in 1876, and the firm of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The CLARK § SNEIDER HAMMERLESS 
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FIG. 2-C 

CHARLES HOWARD SINGLE SHOT 
BREECH LOADING HAMMERLESS RIFLE 
U.S. PATENT N® 50125 - SEPT 26, 1865 





Three history-making actions, as patented: the Lefever, its rival, the Clark & Sneider, and the Howard action used earlier in Whitney rifles 
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“Old Hank nearly boiled over... 





3. Easier loading and unloading... 
Notice exceptionally wide loading slot. 
Single loading (for trap and skeet) is quick 
and simple. Just dren shell in ejection port 
and close the action. 





6. Fast firing mechanism... Hammer set 
at angle when cocked, so it has short dis- 
tance to travel to perpendicular where it 
hits firing pin. This cuts to a minimum the 
interval between trigger pull and discharge 
of the shell. Trap and skeet shooters will 
especially value this feature. 


till he found out my new pump gun 
wads a Remington Model 31” 


Old Hank taught me to shoot. That was a long time ago, but Hank still 
thinks I need a guardian. And was he sore when he found out I'd bought 
a new gun without asking his advice! Even the fact that my new gun was 
a Remington Model 31 didn’t help much. “Oh, one pump gun’s about 
as good as another,” I says, leading him on. Boy, did he blow up then! 
“Listen, you no ’count whelp,” he says. “You probably bought that 
Model 31 ’cause it looked so nice. You probably don’t even know what 
a prize you got—but you're going to find out, because I’m going to tell 
you! Take that gun out of that fancy case and let me show you something!”’ 





e Before you buy, be sure to see the Model 31. 
The newest creation in pump guns. Ask your 
dealer to show you its many features. Handle it 
yourself. Try its easy pointing quality and velvety 
smooth action. Like ““Old Hank,” you too will 
agree there is no finer pump gun than the 
Remington Model 31. Priced at only $43.64. 
For free descriptive literature, write Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 15-D, Bridgeport, Conn. 





1. Fast, easy action . . . Because it has 
fewer moving parts than other pump guns, 
the action on the Model 31 is smoother. 
In addition, each partis hand fitted and pol- 
ished to insure a velvety action. 


2. Can't be fired until action is closed. 
Positive fire control, important safety fea- 
ture. Trigger must be pulled and released 
for each shot. Constant pressure on trigger 
when closing action will not fire gun. 





4. Straight line feed—no jamming .. . 
Carrier is hinged from top instead of bot- 
tom. Shell travels ina straight line, instead of 
being tipped up into the chamber whether 
loaded singly or from magazine. 











7. Interchangeable barrels at less cost... 
The barrel on the Model 31 comes off alone, 
so if you want one barrel for ducks and an- 
other for quail or skeet, you need only buy 
the extra barrel. With most other pump guns, 
you have to buy not only a new barrel buta 
new magazine tube, action bar, fore-end, etc. 


5. Best action release and safety... 
The action release and safety are in easy 
reach of your trigger finger. The cross bolt 
safety locks the trigger, and cannot be 
jarred out of position by recoil. 


— 


Dil al[ 


8.Action can be taken down without tools 
... Instead of using screws, the parts of the 
Model 31 action are interlocked inside the 
receiver, but can be easily removed for 
cleaning. Above is the action of the Model 
31 completely disassembled. Notice how 
few parts there are! 


Remington, 


Member of American Wildlife Institute ‘‘For a more abundant game supply” 
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NHY THERE'S NOTHING ELSE LIKE “PRESTO! 


Unlike “dollar-a-gallon? alcohol base 
products, one shot of “Prestone” 
anti-freeze lasts all winter long. It 
contains NO ALCOHOL ... will not 
boil away ... give off fumes... or 
harm your cooling system or car fin- 


ish. There’s no fire hazard. 


Unlike new and untried “all winter” 
types of protection, “Prestone” anti- 
freeze has proved—in billions of 
miles of driving—that it will not 
foam, leak or permit rust or corro- 
sion. Made to an exclusive formula. 


GUARANTEED in writing. 


The words "'Prestone’’ and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks of the National Carbon Company, Inc. 


PRESTONE” 
rN ed = 4 = GALLON 


"YOURE SAFE-AND YOU KNOW IT:” 














7 YOU'LL FREEZE 


IN THE WOODS IN THAT 






THAT NIGHT::- 


RIGHT 


for Hunting 
and Fishing 


Here’s underwear that gives you 
warmth without weight or bulk... 
wool without itch or irritation. Two 
thin layers. Inner layer all soft cotton 
next the skin for constant comfort. 
Warm wool, in the outer layer, can’t 
touch you! Absorbs perspiration, 
which evaporates from outer layer, 
away from the skin, thus protecting 
against chills caused by evaporation. 


Just Try it! 
Feel DUOFOLD’s snug warmth, freedom of 
action, unequalled comfort. Made in two-piece 
garments and union suits in a variety of fabric 
weights and colors. New Longs with Action- 
Support front. Duofold Inc., Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Damn That Porcupine! 
By CHARLES W. WYMAN 


Be AMN that porcupine!” The quiet of 
the Canadian north woods was 


broken as Ken and I, rounding the 
last bend of a portage into Sphene Lake, 
heard that resounding phrase. We’ were 
on the first lap of a 100-mile canoe trip 
from Fort Frances to Gold Rock, On- 
tario, following the Manitou River chain 
of lakes. 

Ken chuckled. “A tenderfoot 
ing something about camping!” 
mised. 

And then we saw the reason for the 
outburst. Seated on a stump was a 
young chap trying to patch a hole ina 
new balloon-silk tent with a red bandan- 
na handkerchief. His companion was 
washing the breakfast dishes. 

“Hi, there,” I called. “What's 
trouble?” 

“Look at this!” he exploded, giving 
an extra-hard jerk with the makeshift 
needle he’d fashioned by straightening 
a fishhook. A piece of casting line had 


learn- 
he sur- 


the 


been put into service for thread. “If 
those damn porcupines don’t let our 
stuff alone, what started out to be a 


swell fishing trip will end up in a war.” 
“You mean to say a porcupine ate that 
hole in your tent?” Ken gasped, as we 
set down our canoe. 
“T'll say he did,” the man who was 
sewing told us. “Bob and I'd been asleep 


for three or four hours when I awoke 
all of a sudden. There was some kind 
of a funny noise going on. Scrape, 
scrape, scrape! Then silence. Then it 
started again: scrape, scrape, scrape! 


It came from the front of the tent, and 
sent the jitters up and down my spine. 
I whispered across the tent to Bob, but 
the old ox would be sound asleep. Then 
there came a sudden rip and the corner 
of the tent commenced to sag a little. 

“IT snatched up my 
flashlight and slowly 
edged toward the tent 
flap. Boy, was I re- 
lieved when I saw a 
small animal huddled 
close by! I threw the 
light on him and dis- 
covered it was a por- 
cupine, having a mid- 
night feed on our tent 
cloth!” 

Ken and I _ both 
laughed, for we'd had 
previous experiences 
with this animal, and 
knew its well-earned 
reputation as a camp 
pest. But I was curi- 
ous to know what 
made the tent cloth so 
inviting. They admit- 
ted it was because of 
a boner they’d pulled 
in packing their equip- 
ment. They had put 
the bacon next to the 
tent in the duffel, 
that grease soaked the 
cloth. 

Yes, grease and salt 
attract porkies, and 
they'll play havoc with 
camp equipment that 
isn’t kept out of their 
reach. Yet outdoors- 
men in some localities 
never kill a porcupine 
just out of spite, for 


so 





Grasping Ken's paddle, the porky came right on into the canoe 


it is one of the few animals a starving, 
unarmed man can slay with a club. 

One morning on Rainy Lake, we were 
paddling along close to shore when 
Ken stopped and motioned silently to- 
ward the bank. There was a porcupine, 
cornered by a man who was threatening 
him with a club. 

“Why don’t you go ahead and finish 
him?” I yelled, as we beached the canoe 

“Oh, hello.” He turned our way. “Well, 
I ought to, but I guess I’ve only got my- 
self to blame. Here I come a thousand 
miles for some good fishing—and then 
let a porcupine chew off the handle of 
my pet rod the second day out!” 

Ken laughed. “They'll do anything for 
salt.” He went on to tell how, the sum- 
mer before, we'd lost the palm rest of 
one of our paddles to a porcupine. An 
outfitter told us later on that it’s the 
salty sweat from a man’s hands that 
attracts porkies. 

Ken and I were to encounter a porcu- 
pine ourselves before the trip was over 
Paddling down Upper Manitou Lake 
we came upon one swimming the mile 
distance across. Porkies swim well, for 
the hollow quills help keep them up; but 
this one was tired, so Ken extended 
his paddle to him. He grasped it grate- 
fully, and climbed into the boat. 

The porky rested quietly for a few mo- 
ments. Then, deciding to become better 
acquainted with Ken, he started for his 
lap. Ken fended him off with the paddle. 
Then, since the animal continued to 
make a nuisance of himself, and seemed 
determined to investigate the canoe 
from bow to stern, we had to put him 
back in the water close to shore. 


3y this time, no doubt, he’s madsé 


more than one camper blast the silences 
“Damn that porcupine!” 


with: 
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Our First 


Hammerless Double 


(Continued from page 52) 
Nichols & Lefever was formed, but after 
another four years Lefever was operat- 
ing alone. In 1884 he organized the 
Lefever Arms Co. and continued this un- 
til 1901, when he withdrew. Finally, in 
1902, Lefever and his sons started the 
D. M. Lefever Co. in Syracuse, moved it 
to Bowling Green, Ky., in 1904, and 
operated for two years, after which Le- 
fever retired and the firm was discon- 
tinued. His old company, the Lefever 
Arms Co., was purchased by the Ithaca 
Gun Co. in 1915 and moved to Ithaca, 
N. Y., where it is still operating under its 
own name today. 

Back in 1876, both Lefever and the 
Clark & Sneider firms exhibited their 
lines of double-hammer guns at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia, both 
being awarded medals. But among the 
English exhibitors were W. W. Greener, 
showing his first hammerless, a lever- 
cocking double (T. Murcott patent, 1871), 
and the Westley Richards Co., which ex- 
hibited the barrel-cocking double invent- 


ed in 1875 by Anson and Deeley, two 
gunsmiths in their employ. Perhaps 
these foreign guns set Lefever and 


Sneider to thinking up hammerless ac- 


tions—one a lever-operated model, the 
other a barrel-cocking type. On the 
other hand, they may both have been 


aware of the Whitney hammerless single 
rifle action, which had been patented 
more than 10 years before the Philadel- 
phia Exposition took place. 


T ANY RATE, a search of the Patent 
Office shows that D. M. Lefever filed 
an application for a patent on his lever- 
cocking hammerless gun on July 21, 
1879, the patent being issued June 29, 
1880. He had already had two years’ pro- 
tection by filing a “caveat” with the 
Patent Office—in those days an inventor 
could send a drawing of his idea with a 
fee of $10 to the office, and this caveat 
would protect him until he had time to 
perfect his idea and make application 
for letters patent—and during that time, 
in 1878, had put his hammerless gun on 
the market. 

The introduction of the hammerless 
double was at first a hard uphill fight. 
The general conclusion was that the 
new-fangled guns were not safe, because 
when loaded they had to be carried at 
full cock. Another public objection was 
that one could not tell whether they were 
cocked or not. 


Lefever met both complaints. An au- 


tomatic safety mechanism was installed | 


one that could be moved off “safe” 
much more quickly than a shooter could 
cock one lock of a hammer gun, let 
alone two, thus preserving the speed 
advantage of the hammerless. Then, to 
show whether the locks were cocked, 
Lefever put indicator pins in his lock 
plates, so devised that they were even or 
flush with the plate surface when the 
hammers were in fired position, but 
protruded whenever the locks were 
cocked. 

In time, the younger gunners began to 
prefer the hammerless, 
tical hammer-gun users became con- 
verted to it, so that this modern-type 
shotgun began to receive the recogni- 
tion it deserved. Its popularity increased 
Steadily, until today it has forced the 
old-time hammer double-barrel shotgun 
off the market. 


and many skep- | 
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—but he’s out of the dog house now: 
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HIS SMELLY PIPE WAS OVER-RIPE 
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“OUT YOU GO, PETER. You and 
that old sludge-pump you call a 
pipe! Lwon’tmarry ahumansmoke- 
screen! Where'd you get that to- 
a fire sale? 


bac co anyway —- in 





PETER SURE WAS IN A PECK of 
trouble when he bought that last tin 
of tobacco. It looked good ... but it 
certainly didn’t smell good. Maybe 
Judge Holbrook can help him. 





























“YOU'RE GUILTY on all counts, 
son. Let’s just clean that pipe and 
switch to mild, tasty Sir Walter. 
Grandest-smellin’ blend of burleys 
that evercurledthruacourt-house!” 


yp! rn tape 


around lid seals 
flavor in, brings 
you tobacco 100% 
factory-fresh! 

An, 











UNION MADE 
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Tune t...UNCLE WALTER’S DOG HOUSE 


EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT * NBC x PRIZES FOR YOUR “DOG HOUSE” EXPERIENCE 
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8 
PIPE AT A WEDDING? Sure! Pete 
made such a hit with his new mild 
smoking tobacco that even his 
mother-in-law smiled at him as the 
newlyweds swung back up the aisle. 
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Shifting Centers of Impact 


ACK in the days when I used to shoot 
a good many deer I'd sometimes fail 
to hit the buck where I thought I 
should. Most of my deer killing was 
with a .276 (a rifle about as powerful as 
the.30/06) throwing a175-grain bullet, pow- 
der charge, by my loading, being 52 grains 
of No. 17%, replaced by duPont 3031. I 
used an English case, the .275 Magnum, 
having its shoulder slightly altered by 
John Dubiel. Dubiel, Eric Johnson, and 
I collaborated on the cartridge, which 
had a velocity of 2,800 feet a 
second, and no less power and 
accuracy than the .30/06. The 
gun was 'scope-mounted with a 
Zeiss glass and so, of course, 
could be aimed very closely. I 
was also shooting, at the time, 
the .30/06/180, the .30/30/25 
Remington, and shot the .257 
Remington - Roberts shortly 
thereafter. 

To get back to the deer kill- 
ing; on some deer I might hit 
4 or 5 in. away from where the 
*scope looked, this with the .276 
to which I shall confine myself 
mostly. I have always read 
quite a bit, and subscribe to the 
expert opinion that if a rifle is 
rested against the side of a tree 
it will shoot away from the 
tree. Then came the question 
of where the rifle would shoot 
if placed on the other side of 
the tree. Where would the bul- 
let land if the barrel were rest- 
ed on stump or log or limb? 
Where would it shoot offhand? 
And where would it hit if shot 
offhand with tight sling? 
Where would it place the bul- 
lets from the sitting position 
with no sling tension; and where would 
it group when tied down? How would it 
perform from the prone, with and with- 
out a sling? If one rifle did so and so in 
these different positions, what would an- 
other do which had less power or more 
power? 

Here is where I require some help 
from any shooter with the opportunity 
and inclination to study his rifle—some- 
one practiced in the game-shooting posi- 
tions and a skilled marksman capable of 
close grouping. Most any rifle of .25 cal- 
iber is worth experimenting with, and 
will tell much that happens when posi- 
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PRONE, WITH TIGHT 
SLING, GROUP: 2% 
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PRONE, WITHOUT 
SLING, GROUP: 2" 


tions are changed. Nothing is accom- 
plished by studying a .22 or a .25/20, or 
any rifle which neither kicks nor jumps. 
Such guns as the .257 Roberts, the .256, 
.270, .280, .30/06, .300 Savage and the .300 
Magnum are good calibers for the ex- 
periment. These guns will shoot into a 


2-in. ring at 100 yd. and some of ’em will 
shoot into a 3-in. ring at 200. It is best 
to make all tests at 100 yd., a lot of us not 
being able to secure a longer range. The 
.30/30 will tell you as graphic a story as 





Same rifle, same load—but the hold makes a great difference 


any of the others, if you try it out in the 
same way. 

I suppose that most deer are killed and 
most shots fired at them from the stand- 
ing position. Ten shots in that position 
are best, but five will do as a reliable in- 
dication. Here is what I did. Shooting 
offhand at the 6-in. bullseye at 100 yd., 
.276 rifle with 26-in. barrel weighing 8% 
Ib., 2%,-lb. trigger pull, I failed on the 
first effort to get all the 10 shots into the 
bull. On the next attempt all went into 
the black in a 5-in. group about the cen- 
ter. This was about as good as I could 
expect to do, shooting from the offhand. 


SITTING, WITH TIGHT 
SLING, GROUP: 3" 


OFFHAND, | 
GROuP: 4% 


Next I sat down to shoot. From many 
previous efforts, I knew that in that po- 
sition my gun would group slightly to the 
right of the offhand group. I also knew 
I'd make a tighter group. The sitting 
position is a favorite of mine and I shoot 
well that way. The center of impact was 
a trifle high and a trifle to the right 
just as I suspected. All shots going ir 
the bull, center of impact 1% in. from 
that of the group made from the offhand 

Then I turned to the Model 54 Hornet 
and shot it prone. From lon; 
practice, I knew the Hornet 
would shoot directly into the 
center of the target. It wasn’t 
quite according to Hoyle t 
shoot a small rifle in compari 
son with the big calibers, but 
the bullet holes were getting s« 
plentiful on the target, 
thought I’d better change guns 
Following the .22 Hornet, I 
shot with a soft muzzle rest 
and pads for my elbows, using 
the .276 and getting a 1's-i! 
group. By the time my target 
was hopelessly shot up I had 
pretty well proved one thing 
that the center of impact 
changed with every change il 
position. 

Next I managed to interest 
my son, Chas. Jr., in the thing 
and he was willing to continue 
the shooting, and the illustrated 
targets are the result. The rifle 
he used was a new sporter, 
.30/06 with an accurate 24-i! 
barrel, tightly chambered, and 
with a good peep sight. He shot 
the new Remington Core-Lokt 
soft-points, 180 grain. Target 
were the regular 25-yd. pist« 
targets, with 5.54-in. black, the 10-rin; 
measuring 3.39 in. One thing was mad 
plain to the shooter: he could fire 
sighter to find where the gun hit but 
after that the sights were not to be 
touched no matter where the rifle wa 
grouping. Shooting prone with ve! 
tight sling, the first bullet landed a 9 
at about the right elevation. The next 
four were well inside the 10-ring in les 


than a 2-in. group. 
The second group was shot at thé 
same distance, this time without tl 


sling, same load, same gun. This tin 
Continued on page 59 





PRONE, WITH TIGHT 


PRONE, WITH SOLID UF 
SLING, GROUP: I'%e_ 


MUZZLE REST, GROUP: 2% 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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(Continued from page 58) 


| the center of impact was 4% in. high. 


The marksman was _ shooting right- 
handed, though naturally a southpaw. 
Size of group, prone without sling, 2 in. 
Now, if the trajectory of the 180-grain 
bullet is 2.5 in. high over the 200-yd. 
course, measurement taken midway— 
that is at 100 yd.—then bullets which 
landed more than 4 in. high at 100 yd. 
would still be high at 200, and might 
possibly be in the bull at 300 yd. That 
is why we are raising this hullabaloo. 
The fine .30/06 sporter shot practically 
to center at 100 yd., raised its elevation 
4 in. when fired without the sling, and 
might well have shot just as close at 300 
yd. as at 100. What I am trying to get 
the shooter to do is to find out definitely 
just where his gun shoots at all practical 
game-killing distances. 


UR third target is more or less a 

mystery to me. If I sight in a rifle 
from the prone or sitting positions, and 
then shoot it offhand without the sling, 
I expect that rifle to shoot low. But my 
son’s No. 3 target, fired offhand, shows 
a center of impact 4% in. high. That 
indicates that a man has to learn things 
about himself and about his rifle which 
no one else can tell him. In the offhand 
target I'd say the first shot fired—a high 
in the 8-ring—would very likely be a 
bullseye at 200 yd., and being high would 
probably also connect with the bull at 
300. That may be the way some of these 
shooters kill game at 600 yd. A rising 
shot like that would probably hit a deer 
at 100 yd. but it would be a hit well up 
toward the backbone. And a hunter 
might lose his deer at 200 yd. with it, 
the bullet going over the animal. 

Target No. 4, shot sitting with very 
tight sling, shows a center of impact 
3 in. high and 1*%4 in. to the right. It is 
evident the sling tended to pull the 
barrel to the right. The group was 
pretty good, measuring 3 in. The sitting 
position is one of the very best in game 
shooting. I’ve always had a notion that 
with it I could shoot a deer’s tail off at 
100 yd. but that might be the idea of a 
man who never tried it. 


Next test, the No. 5 target, was shot 








from the prone with an unpadded muzzle | 


rest. We used an ammunition box to 
provide the support. The hits went 
about where I’d expect them to go with 
the barrel rested. One thing appeared 
from my son’s work, rather surprising, 
and that was no appreciable gain in 
accuracy through the use of the sling. 
I had the idea that the group should 
have been smaller but it was not. Even 
though the group went high it was very 
close shooting, considering the iron 
sights. Long practice has shown me 
that I will get 1 in. smaller groups when 
using the ’scope. The greater the range 
the greater the difference in favor of the 
glass sight over the best of the iron ones. 





I have said that my son is naturally | 


left-handed, but all these targets were 
shot from the right shoulder save No. 6. 
I asked him to fire one score from the 
port side, which he did, with the result 
that the first group went markedly to 
the right. Elevation, however, was near- 
ly perfect. 

Now we are getting along. I'd like to 
have made more groups in different 
positions but the marksman’s time was 


(Continued on page 61) 
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—no “holes” 


out about the WEAVER 
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A Weaver Scone for your shotgun too! 


There's a WEAVER SIGHTING SCOPE to improve your shooting, 
too — the Weaver 1X Scope — fastest sight made! See the Weaver 
Scope at your dealer’s—and read the Weaver Scope ad in this ma- 
gazine. 


The Weaver 1X Scope 


Shown above with "B” Mount, $22.50, 
Jeaver Rifle Scopes from $4.75 to $36. 





Shotguns 
NAME ” 


eae, 2 
| eu DOVE: teDUCKS- 


From QUAIL teGEESE- ~ 
MWe NEW 


No matter what kind of shooting you go for—skeet, 
traps, quail, dove, rabbits, ducks or geese — the new 
WEAVER CHOKE will give you a degree of shot con- 


trol that assures you greater accuracy and more certain 
ing and shooting; there’s a 


form distribution of pellets that means a 


12 Ga. Choke at Your Dealer’s NOW 


READY OCT 15! WEAVER CHOKE FOR 16 AND 20 
' s GAUGE SHOTGUN. Ask your dealer! 












killing effect. ONE shotgun takes care of all your hunt- 
WEAVER CHOKE tube for 


every need from 20 to 70 yards. You get an even, uni- 


‘kill’ every time 


in the pattern. And along with these ad. 
vantages, you get less ‘kick’ and less muzzle blast. Find 
CHOKE today; your dealer 
has them on display. Or write for illustrated folder. 







Whats Inside 


the Weaver Choke 


@ Note the baffle rings and gas 
vents in this cutaway view of the 
WEAVER CHOKE. Rushing 
gases strike these rings and tend 
to pull the gun forward, thereby 
lessening rear-ward recoil. Gases 
are released through vents, BE- 
FORE shot leaves barrel, redu- 
cing the muzzle blast and pre- 
venting scattered shot. 



















Features That Have 
Made the Weaver a Success 


Uniform Killing Patterns at ALL 
Ranges;Reduced Recoil and Muz- 
zle Blast; No “Blown” Patterns; 
Any Degree of Choke. 


WEAVER CHOKE oH 











Complete With Any 
2 Choke Tubes 









W. R. Weaver Co., Dept. 
Please send me your literature on the New Weaver Choke 
Include also literature on the WEAVER SCOPE for Rifles 


Paso, Texas 








ADDRESS 





W. R. WEAVER COMPANY, EL PASO, TEXAS 





Yours for the asking: Pipe-Smoker’s Almanac 





The Outdoor Vipe 


that operales perfectly 


This is one you've just got to have—unless 
you're a bookish fellow given to staying 
indoors. The “watch-case” top on this pipe 
keeps the wind from tearing into the pipe- 
bowl and “emptying” it. Protects the 
briar (and that new tweed outtit of yours) 
from burning. The slotted grill controls 
the draft perfectly, and slides back side- 
ways for filling and emptying. The whole 
pipe is trim as a watch and tight as a clam 
GALE KAYWOODIE makes all other cov- 
- ered pipes look like 
the Gay Nineties. It’s 
the smartest thing 
that’s come through 
our doors in many 
years— you'll agree as 
soon as you see one at 
your dealer’s—GALE 
KAYWOODIE. Shown 
above, No. 04. 


21 interesting facts about pipes 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Smoke Gets in My Eyes 


(Continued from page 31) 


out because I'd deliberately shied away 
from neighbors. There were only two 
choices: to stay where I was until some- 
one came after me, or to try to catch 
Red and trust him to get me out. 

To stay right where I was, with food 
and shelter handy, would seem the sen- 
sible thing to do. But with all my soul 
I wanted to be out of there. We're dealt 
only one pair of eyes, and I had a yearn- 
ing to get mine to a doctor. Then there 
was the weather to consider. It had 
snowed at least a foot during the night, 
as I could tell by feeling around with 
my hands; and now the wind was com- 
ing up again. Let it pile a few drifts 
across the trail in the right places, and 
I'd be in the soup. 


IGHT or wrong, I decided to make a 

break for the outside. I figured I 
could blunder along the trail until I 
picked up the sound of the horse bell. 
As soon as Red heard the rattle of oats 
in a nose bag he’d come to me, and 
from then on I'd have his eyes. By 
dragging my feet through the fresh 
snow, I could feel the edges of the 
trail, and at the same time I'd be mak- 
ing a track I could trace back to camp, 
if it came to that. 

I got along pretty well, considering. 
Every now and then I'd carom off a 
tree, or a snow-weighted branch would 
evade my arms and slap me in the face. 
But I had no trouble staying on the 
trail. I went a little farther and a little 
farther, expecting every second to hear 
the bell. But the sound didn’t come, and 
finally I stopped with that bottomless 
feeling in my stomach you get in a fast 
elevator. Suppose the horses had gone 
into the timber farther up the canyon, 
to get out of the storm. Suppose they'd 
pulled out for home in the night! It 
would be the first time Red ever did 
such a thing, but it could happen. My 


ears began to play tricks on me, to 
hear bells that rang only inside my 
head. 


The next thought that came into my 
head, of course, was whether or not I 
could get back to camp. Though I felt 
sure I could, I backed and filled for 
several minutes, afraid to take the first 
step. When I did get started at last, I 
ran into a tangle of willow brush after 
ten paces. 

Now up to this point I'd had myself 
pretty well in hand, made a sort of 
game of the situation. In a way it was 
interesting to skirmish around without 
eyesight. In fact, to be honest about it, 
I'd been thinking I was pretty smart. 

But the trail didn’t go past any wil- 
lows! Somehow I'd got off it and down 
into the creek bottom. I could wander 
around in that jungle of brush and 
beaver dams for a week. In desperation 
I pried my eyes open again, hoping that 
I'd be able to see something, any sort 
of landmark. But all I did see was that 
white glare. A hand passed across my 
eyes made just the faintest shadow. 

So then I got down on my knees and 
tried to back-track by sense of touch. 
But the horses had trampled everywhere 
and I couldn't tell my tracks from theirs. 
I was stuck; and when the realization 
drove home into my mind I had a fight 
on my hands. Because I had an insane 
desire to yell and run. 

Lucky for me, in that first second, that 
I was down on my knees where I 


couldn’t run. I could yell, all right. I 
squatted there bellowing for Red like 
a kid lost in a department store bawling 
for his ma. And then I heard the bell. 
It gave a surprised jangle, stopped for 
a moment, then started toward me. It 
was the sweetest music that ever came 
in my ears. 

Even without eyes, I could picture 
what had happened. Those ponies had 
been huddled under a tree or patch of 
brush, dozing probably, standing stock- 
still. Until I started caterwauling they 
didn’t know I was around. 

Red came right on up to me. He knew 
I hadn't lugged that oat bag way out 
there for fun. Every man who wrangles 
stock in the mountains, without benefit 
of corrals or pasture fences, has that 
understanding with his lead horse. 

After treating him to a few mouthfuls 
of grain and a few appropriate remarks 
—like “What in hell’s the idea of not 
ringing that bell sooner?”—I hung my 
hackamore on his head and scrambled 
aboard. He took me right to camp; 
which is also part of the understanding. 


By the time we got there my out- 
look on life was a whole lot improved. 
Just to know that I could leave now 
whenever I felt like it knocked half 


the scare out of me. No use now to go 


out on an empty stomach. While the 
horses were grinding away on their 
oats I rummaged some breakfast to- 
gether. 


It didn’t seem to me that the wind 
was blowing hard enough to pile up any 
really bad drifts, after all. Maybe it 
never had been. In the end I decided to 
stick around a few hours and see what 
happened. I got a fire started and went 
to work bathing my eyes with warm and 
cold water alternately. Every now and 
then I'd pry them open for a second. 
And by afternoon it was plain that they 
were coming out of it. I could distin- 
guish large objects like trees as fuzzy 
shadows against a blazing white back- 
ground. 

Not to prolong this tale of woe, by 
next morning it was all over. There was 
plenty of irritation left but I could see 
again. I was so disgusted with the per- 
formance I had put on that I stayed out 
my time and did all the things I'd in- 
tended to, exploring Cy Creek from top 
to bottom and end to end. 


OR medically minded readers, the eye 

specialist explained to me that smoke, 
particularly from wet wood, contains a 
good percentage of sulphuric acid. I 
got an overdose; and the effect was to 
dry out and wrinkle the corneas of 
my eyes so that they were like frosted 
window panes. My water cure was the 
best thing I could have done for them 
So I had one sensible idea, anyway. 

Next fall when you’re in camp, shut 
your eyes and feel your way off a good 
distance from it. Then see if you can 
find your way back. Maybe you'll get 
some idea of my reactions when I got 
out there and couldn’t hear any horses 
bell. 

And maybe, too, you'll be impressed 
with the importance of locating your 
fire in a proper draft, and with the 
foolhardiness of playing the rugged 
smoke-eater. You probably have neve! 
thought of the peculiar hazards of the 
matter. Neither had I—until smoke got 
in my eyes. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Shifting Centers 
of Impact 


(Continued frem page 59) 


limited. The greatest difference in eleva- 
tion between the highest shot fired off- 
hand and the lowest hit from prone with 
tight sling, is a difference of 7 in. 
Naturally, the wildest group was fired 
offhand, and that first shot from a clean, 
cold gun might have made some dif- 
ference. Nobody can say exactly where 
that shot would have landed at 200 yd. 
The normal trajectory of the rifle is 
2.8 in. high at 100 yd., to land center at 
200. This would be taking it for granted 
that the bullet had reached its height 
of trajectory at 100, which yas not 
likely. It might have traveled on, getting 
higher and higher above the sighting 
line, until it reached 150 yd. or more, 
which would prevent us from predicting 
the drop over the range. 

According to minutes of elevation, 
that shot was directed 644 minutes high 
at 100 yd., 13 minutes high at 200, and 
the drop of the bullet from the muzzle, 
according to trajectory figures, would 
be 10 in.; or from the 100-yd. range to 
the 200, around 8 in. drop. I might have 
worked this out exactly, but an inch or 
two did not seem important enough. 
If the drop were 8 in. and the hold 13 in. 
high at 200 yd., the bullet would land 
2.5 in. above the black. 


S TO shooting at 300 yd., sighting 

being 6% minutes high at 100, 13 
minutes high at 200, it should be 19% 
minutes high at 300 yd. The drop of our 
bullet from the muzzle (according to Win- 
chester the trajectory is 7 in. high mid- 
way the .300 yd.) would be four times 
the trajectory or a 28-in. fall. This being 
the case, our sighting, measured in 
minutes of elevation, should place us 
19% high, while the drop of the bullet 
would place it 28 in. low, a difference of 
8.5 in. We ought to hit that deer with 
our high-flying bullet, provided the gun 
was not sighted higher than we 
suspected. 

Taking the targets as a whole, the 
greatest lateral deviation was 6.5 in. 
Knowing that bullets or groups aren’t 
going to close up in flight, we can assume 
that the spread would have amounted to 
13 in. at 200 yd., or 19.5 in. at 300. It’s 
been said that in order to be sure of 
hitting a deer in a vital spot, we have to 
land within a certain 8-in. ring on that 
buck. The extreme spread of 19% in. 
is far from that circle, so we might not 
kill that deer, because some of our 
bullets—say about half of them—would 
get too far out horizontally to land in 
the 8-in. vital area. Therefore we might 
not bag our buck even though the 
elevation was good enough to hit him. 
In shooting at 300 yd., most of us use 
some imagination; we think the rifle is 
going to wallop things just as hard at 
300 steps as it does at 50. In reality the 
gun is a far different equation, and 
should be held all the closer. 

All this is not intended to tell a man 
how far he ought to shoot, nor the range 
he might elect to try for game, but to 
impress upon him the necessity of learn- 
ing his rifle—where it will hit from the 
different positions. To be a dead shot 
it would be necessary for the shooter to 
fire from the same position all the time. 
It isn’t always possible to do that, so 
the next best thing is to learn what 
variation in center of impact comes 

Askins. 





with our different holds.—Chas. 
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There’s a Hunter-made 


Gun for Every Purse 
THE FULTON, HUNTER SPECIAL 


“g LC. SMITH 


T isn’t what you pay for your shotgun that determines your 
satisfaction. It’s what you get for what you pay. Select a 
Hunter-made gun... pay anything from $29.95 to $1212.00 
. and you will get the most for your money in skilled, 
experienced craftsmanship and sound design . . . traditional 
quality that has made Hunter-made guns the choice of 
champions for over half a century. No shotgun within many 
dollars can give the satisfaction you'll find in one of these guns. 


AN L. C. SMITH FOR ONLY $49 


Illustrated at the left is the L. C. Smith Field grade—a double for every 
purpose—at the popular price of $49. Its L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt is 
your guarantee against it ever shooting loose. Rugged, yet light in 
weight, and with the perfect balance, swift handling, sleck lines and 
true-shooting characteristics of the famous L. C. Smith custom-built 
grades. Beautifully grained stock and forend, hand-finished and hand- 
checkered. And the L. C. Smith Single Sighting Plane Rib, which is 
optional equipment at no extra cost, prevents canting ... provides the 
same single sighting as the pump and automatic ... gives instant choice 
of two chokes—two killing ranges! 





\ 


L. C. Smith custom-built models are the finest guns 
H obtainable . . . from $63.90 to $1212.00. 
















THE FULTON—ONLY $29.95 


A double gun of time-tested dependability, the Fulton has been a favorite 
with hunters for over 40 years. Economical and entirely trustworthy this 
gun differs only slightly in price from the cheapest doubles, but differs 
widely in quality in that it is a truly worthy shooting piece. Well finished 
and hand-checkered walnut stock with matching forend, high matted 
top rib, drop forged and well blued trigger and guard, drop forged box- 
frame and rigidly proof-tested barrels. 


THE HUNTER SPECIAL—ONLY $55.10 


Priced just above the most inexpensive models, the Hunter Special 
carries such expensive features as strong, proof-tested barrels, sturdy 
walnut stock and matching forend, both of which are nicely finished and 
hand-checkered, genuine hard rubber grip cap and butt plate, drop 
forged and blued trigger and guard, closely fitted stock and frame, and 
the famous L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt which gives absolute assurance that 
this gun won’t shoot loose! Handles true and shoots hard. 


FREE CATALOG and GUN GUIDE 
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28 pages in col «fi 

and cificatior Informati are of gun, ! a e tor 
perfect “‘fir,”’ ered el pt Send { py. Enclose 
1oc stam for posta g, u yut 
your requirements; expert, per al recommendati “\ he given. 
H r Arn » Inc., Dept. Li140, Fulton, N. Y. (We Sales 
Representative: Paul S. Linforth, 420 Market St., San Francisco.) 
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ON HIM ~~ 


When big game bounds into view 
... you'll appreciate the speed with 








HEtcrs om 


Shotgun Problems 


Gun for 18-Year-Old 


Question: My father is giving me a shot- 
gun and we have tentatively decided on a 12- 
gauge, pump-action Winchester. What would 
you advise on gauge, barrel length, and choke? 
I am 18 years old and will use the gun on rab- 
bit, squirrel, birds, and turkey.—B. M., Pa. 


This should raise the pattern elevation about ¢ 
in, at 30 yd. Altering the gun's pitch is chancy; 
it may raise the elevation satisfactorily, or it 
may change the feel of the piece so that you'd 
eventually get your cheek back where it orig- 
inally was, and consequently shoot low again. 
When I had a condition similar to yours I 
tried a third alternative: I sent my gun to a 
properly equipped and expert gunsmith and had 


Answer: It's a good gun, none better in him pitch upward the 4 in. of barrel nearest the 
pump action. A bit heavy for a boy, but you'll muzzle. I told him I wanted elevation raised s 
grow. Be me, I'd prefer a 16-gauge, lighter many inches at 30 yd., and he knew just what 
gun, but then I’m not going to grow. Since to do and had the proper machine to do it. Such 
squirrels are hard to kill, get a modified barrel work doesn’t cost much, | 
or an improved-modified. That will be good for Still another scheme was to steam and bend 
squirrel and turkey, although a bit close for the stock, straightening it a little. That will 


quail; but an all-round gun has to be close. 
Suggest a 28-in. barrel for the 12-gauge. I use 
that length on my 16, and there is not a great 


found I couldn't hit the birds, although I have 


no trouble getting them with other guns. I 


work but the work is expensive—C. A 


Switch to a 20 


more 


deal cf difference between the two.—C. 
e ° Question: Since boyhood I’ve shot a 12 
bit Ss ond | To Raise Elevation gauge; in recent years it’s been full choke. But 
477 rf Sp. {i} CC I do much of my hunting alone and since I 
Question: When I started quail hunting have no partner to wait upon, I’ve developed 
with my 16 gauge shotgun, modified choke, I into a fast shot, too fast for a 12 bore. Another 


thing, I weigh only 140 lb., and during the sea- 
son I hunt from 3 to 6 days a week, so the 12 








which you can handle a Savage tested the 16 on clay pigeons thrown by a hand gets pretty heavy. Now I’m switching to a 

Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle. Its light trap and found that the only way I could hit 20, for use on geese, pheasants, ducks, quail, 

weight wonderful balance. smooth was to cover the bird with the muzzle and not and grouse. Do you think I'll make out all 
ihe ° . oe look at it over the sight. The fault evidently right with it?—S. R. M., Idaho. 

outlines and crisp trigger pull facil- lies in my shooting too low, because I have pat- 

itate every move you make .. ~—_ terned the gun (perfect pattern), and it seems Answer: Sure, the 20 gauge will be all 


you line up your sights more qui to shoot dead center at the mark. right. Being a fast shot, most of your kills wil 


/y...and place your shots where I think the pitch should be changed, but at be under 35 yd. If you have been shooting 
they'll stop and « rop your game. that point I become confused, not knowing full-choke gun, your holding must have beer 
Tl deoteee endl ti fo Geuecs | whether heel or toe of butt should be altered, close—even if you were quick about it—so the 
Model o> het we or tplihedi a | although I realize that any change must be new 20 might have a quarter choke, 55 percent 
WOE eip you shoot your Gest, | slight.—J. L. W., Ind. though the modified is only a degree closer 
The pile-driver blows of powerful and you'd probably shoot it as well. Use only 
modern cartridges do the rest. Answer: The simplest way to raise the ele- l-oz. loads, so you won't notice the change fron 
7 . ratic of ) atterr rould be to install a the 12 so much. Bulk of my shooting these 
If you want an extremely hard-hit- vation of your pattern wou ; : I 
y Son ext y 4-in.-thick cheek piece on the stock of your gun, days is with a 20 weighing 6°, lb.—C. A. 


ting bullet, choose .300 Savage. It 
delivers over a ton of energy. If 
you want an extremely fast bullet 
tor Jong range shooting, choose 
.250-3000 Savage. Its speed is 3000 
ft. per second at muzzle, with only 
1/2 inch trajectory at 100 yards! 


SAVAGE MODEL 99 HI-POWER RIFLES | 






MODEL 99EG $4740 






capacity 5 shots, with one in chamber, giving 
6 successive shots. Stocks of selected walnut, 
shaped for natural, steady holding qualities. 
Handsome, hand-rubbed finish. 
8 Styles, 5 Calibers 
Priced from $45.40 to $85.75 
For complete description of all styles, see Catalog. 


= {Z) 


Rifle Barrel 


The original hammerless, solid breech, stream- 
lined hunting rifles with rotary magazine and 
short, fast lever stroke to facilitate accurate 
shooting from the shoulder. Barrels fitted with 
raised ramp front sight base and designed to 
obtain maximum efficiency from modern smoke- 
less high power Savage ammunition. Magazine 










Use Savage Ammuni- 
tion in Savage Hi-Pow- 
er Rifles, to obtain max- 
imum c¢fliciency from 


Shotgun Barrel 
SAVAGE UTILITY GUN $1 9° 
Interchangeable Barrels, any combination of the following: 

Rifle—Cal. .30-30 or .22 Hornet. Shotgun — 12, 16, or 20 Gauge. 

Rifle only . . Model 219. Calibers: .30-30, both. See Savage Cata- 
.22 Hornet, .25-20 or .32-20. Price $15.00. log for table of ballis- 
Shotgun only .. Model 220. Gauges: 12, tics. 
16, or 20. Price $11.10. With Polychoke, \ nko shahalehahaletehetababathataleale’ 
$16.15. 5 Savage Arms Corporation 

Dept. 555, Utica, N.Y. 


Please send me free catalog. 





Either barrel snaps into place quickly, 
easily. For the shooter who wants a single 
shot rifle and shotgun at the lowest possi- 
ble cost, this unique sporting arm will be 
found ideal. 
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| Dove Shooters 
Need No Apologies 


(Continued from page 23) 

that there is a dove within a radius of 
fifty miles, but our confidence is un- 
shaken and we lounge about for the next 
hour, moving occasionally to keep in the 
shade of the small oak under which we 
lie, and swapping innumerable stories, 
some of doubtful color, confident of our 
privacy in the great stretch of this seem- 
ingly deserted countryside. 

Bob stops in the middle of one of his 
highly spiced yarns and we watch the 
arrival of the advance guard. They 
pitch to the ground a hundred yards 
away and I set off at once to put them 
up. Away they go at forty yards. They 
are a full fifty when I shoot but I scratch 
one down. Feeling a little chesty over 
this performance, I miss the dove that 
whistles by, a moment later, within easy 
range. Bob’s gun booms, and the after- 
noon’s flight is on. 

The birds’ range, here, is greater 
than it had been in the morning, as this 








strip of feed extends for great lengths 
up and down the river. Even though we 
station ourselves along the line of flight, 
which seems to lie between two age-old 
ironwoods that guard the river like 
hoary old sentinels, the shots presented 
under forty yards are few and far 
between. The birds, however, come in 
with satisfying regularity, occasionally 
venturing within the danger zone, which 
sometimes results in their joining their 
brethren in the bag. 


Wear Woolrich Hunting Clothes 
& Pure Wool-Mountain Made 


Look Right, Feel Right, Be Protected 


} OU will enjoy the warm comfort, neat fit, good looks and full protec- 

tion of your Woolrich Hunting Clothes. Right for all big-game hunt- 
ing grounds. Your choice of genuine mountain-weave hunter's plaids of our 
own make, windproof and water-repellent. Original Woolrich styles, de- 
signed and tailored in our Own mills, by year-’round Woolrich experts. Same 
quality as used, in heavy weights, by Commander Byrd's Antarctic expedi- 
tion. Made to give you the kind of service for which Woolrich Clothes have 
been widely successful for 110 years. 


Full Choice in Hunting Coats 


Husky double-breasted mackinaws, Woolrich original 
single-breasted hunting coats, lined and unlined—including 
specials with added combination roll collar and zipper 
hood; cruisers or stags; cossack jackets. Color choice, all 
the unmatched Woolrich plaids, plain cardinal red and, in 
mackinaws, other plain colors. ietas hunter's pockets. 
Storm collars. Wrist-warmer cuffs. Heavy, medium, light. 


Get a Complete Outfit 


Whatever your choice in a coat, you can either match it or get a harmonious 
color combination in other Woolrich garments. Some hunters prefer our at- 
tractive contrasts in breeches and pants that go well with any red-and-black 
plaid coat. Styles in breeches include correct weights for matching coats. Some 
with reinforced seat and knees. Button or zipper fly, some with zipper and lace 
bottoms, others with knitted bottoms. Vests come with warm back, with and 
without sleeves. Shirts! You're almost sure to pick out more than 
you need! Pure wool, worsted wool gabardine and wool flannel, in 
many beautiful plaids, checks and plain colors. Full cut, neatly 
styled, with shaped collar, big pockets. Weights from 8'/2 oz. to 20 
oz. Also Woolrich hunting caps and hat-caps, warm and durable 
mountain-knitted wool socks, and special leather-faced wool! hunt- 
ing mittens with finger slot. Popular prices for everything. 

Buy Woolrich Hunting Clothes at your dealers, NOW. Look for 

the sheep trade-mark label. Or if neces- 
sary, order direct from us 
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—— — — — —— Send FREE Catalog ———— — — — — —- 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros., Dept. O.L., Woolrich, Penna. 


Yes, please send me your new Hunting Clothes Catalog—FREE. 


Name 





FLIGHT of five birds come hurtling | 


in from across the river. I crouch 
motionless; but my gun comes up 
they veer off to the left, streaming past 
at about thirty-five yards. I salute them 
with three shots from my automatic- 
one shot coming in, one broadside, a 
last desperate shot going. No damage 
is apparently done, and I can almost 
hear Bob’s chuckle at this amateurish 
exhibition. The birds bore straight on 
for a hundred yards, then suddenly light 
just beyond a small knoll. This is very 
unorthodox. After my salvo, their next 
stop should have been in the adjoining 
parish. 

I start over to investigate. They jump 
far out of range, and I am turning to 
retrace my steps when a second look 
discloses only four birds vanishing in 
the distance. I go over; and very de- 
liberately, for the due edification of all 
present, I pick up a dove. 

The flight becomes intermittent, and 
we begin to notice the lengthening 
shadows. We notice, too, that the birds 
uniformly head for a point beyond the 
distant line of trees, bound for a desti- 
nation well known to Bob and me. 
Thirty minutes later sees our goat-weed 
patch deserted, and again we check up. 
Bob lacks one bird of having his limit. 
I lack two. No need of following them 
over to the water hole which, we know, 
would afford us ample shooting to fill 
our bags if we wanted. 

Guns are unloaded as we tramp, tired 
and contented, to the car; and the gray 
speedster that sweeps directly overhead, 
bound for the water hole, is wished bon 
voyage with no feeling of regret. 

He's the Gray Knight of the Skyways, 
and if his escutcheon bears an olive 
branch, it must surely signify the peace 
and contentment that he brings to those 
who have spent a successful day afield 
in his pursuit. 


as 


NOVEMBER, 1940 


wena 






SAVAGE  § ¢ 85 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 46 


Model 720, 5-shot—Model 726, 3-shot 


Model 720-P, 5-shot 
Model 726-P, 3-shot $5590 
New Aero-Dyne Super 
Poly Choke built integral 
with barrel. Bev-L-Blok 
front sight. 

Model 720-C, 5-shot 
Model 726-C, 3-shot $0553 
Equipped with Cutts Come 
pensator. 


12 and 16 Gauge. Receiver 
artistically decorated; 
channeled and matted in 
line of sight. American 
walnut stock with checker- 
ed full pistol grip. Check- 
ered fore-end. Full or modi- 
fied choke or cylinder bore. 
Friction ring adjustment 
for light and heavy loads. 








SAVAGE 


35° 
OVER-and-UNDER SHOTGUNS a 
Model 420—12, 16, 20 Gauge > 


Hammerless, takedown de- 
sign. Automatic top tang 
safety. Positive extractors. 
An exceptionally well-bal- 
anced gun. Weight distrib- 
uted to provide fast-hand- 
ling and natural, easy 
pointing. Selected walnut 
stock; full pistol grip. 


Model 430 $3985 


Same as Model 420, except 
stock of Fancy Selected 
Crotch Walnut, with fluted 
comb, and handsome 
checkering on full pistol 
grip and fore-end; Jostam 
Recoil Pad; top barrel 
matted. 


Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 555-A, Utica, N.Y. 








QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
about Remington 


AUTOLOADING 
SHOTGUNS 










































@ For speedy shooting at speedy targets, 
you can’t beat the Remington Sports- 
man 3-shot autoloader and the Model 
11 5-shot autoloader. From every angle 
they offer you top value for your money. 
Questions frequently asked by shooters 
about autoloaders are answered here. 
Notice how completely the Sportsman 
and Model 11 meet these requirements. 


1. How dependable are they? 

They are the most popular autoload- 
ers made. Over half a million have 
been sold! They bad to be depend- 
able to win that kind of preference. 


2. Are they “easy-pointing” ? 
Skeet shooters know ... they must 
have balance, fitand natural pointing 
for high scores. The Sportsman is 
the pet target-smasher of more skeet 
shooters than any other gun. 


3. Have they easy recoil? 
Yes, indeed! Recoil is slowed up by 
a strong buffer spring and a braking 
device. A special fibre shock ab- 
sorber (found only on these guns) 
takes up the final rearward motion of 
the action and insures lasting service. 
4. Is there any power lost? 
None whatever! The breech of 
Remington autoloading shotguns is 
locked untiltheshothasleftthe muzzle. 
5. Can they be loaded and 
unloaded easily ? 
There's plenty of shell room in 
the wide loading slot even in 
cold weather when wearing 
gloves. You can unload maga- 
zine without disturbing shellin 
the chamber, or vice versa. 
6. Do they offer a variety 
of gauges and chokes ? 
Compare them with other 
autoloaders! They're made 
in 12, 16,and 20 gauges, 
and ina variety of barrel 
lengths and borings. 
Write Dept.16-D,Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for 
complete information 


INTERCHANGEABLE BARRELS 


An improved cylinder for upland game 


A full choke for waterfow! 





wile 








Magazine tube, fore-end 
and stock remain in one piece. 
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Blind Man’s Buff 


(Continued from 


Either to trail the animal that evidently 
was aware of my presence, or to circle 
and attempt to stalk the one that wasn’t 
sure of the identity of the invader. I 
chose the latter course, at the same time 
wondering if I could be behaving like the 
proverbial duck hunter who gets excited 
and shoots squarely between two passing 
mallards. But whether through my er- 
ror or otherwise, I never caught up with 
my bull. 

Mac and Stad had been less fortunate 
in discovering where the moose were 
ranging. They wound up near Spectacle 
Lake in what was nothing less than a 
nightmare of fire-swept down timber. 
Mac had sprawled in this windfall so 
often that he was a sorry-looking and 
irritable person by midafternoon. As a 
consequence they were in camp some 
time before I lagged in at dusk, with my 
drawn-out story of the two bulls I had 
heard but couldn't locate. 

“Too bad we weren't near one 
other,” I added. “There’d have 
moose liver in the pan tonight.” 


an- 
been 


AC took heart at my implied invita- 

tion, especially when I explained that 
the country was clean, although rolling 
and somewhat brushy. 

“If the moose have to be rounded up,’ 
Stad opined, “three can do it better than 
one.” 

“I’m blind as a bat,” Mac later con- 
fided to me. “I'll just play dog, and you 
do the shooting, if any.” 

“Shut up,” I replied. “If there’s a shot 
to be had at a moose tomorrow, it’s 
yours—the first one anyway.” 

“Moose are on the move this time of 
year,” said Stad. “And twenty-four hours 
can make a lot of difference. We'll just 
hope you didn’t scare them into the 
upper Bonaparte.” 

The following morning was clear and 
almost cloudless, and the vegetation and 
earth were steaming. Around the ham- 
mer-shaped end of Hammer Lake we 
hiked, past smaller Tingley, and then to 
the Kukwaus ridges. Without difficulty 
I showed my companions where the 
moose had been fighting, and by chance 
we saw where a great cloven hoof had 
made a track upon my boot print of yes- 
terday. Slowly we followed this sign, 
sensing that game was not far distant. 

At the point where I had lain in am- 
bush we halted, but today there were no 
sounds other than the wind in the tree 
tops and the easy talk of a mossy rivulet. 
There were several fresh tracks in evi- 
dence here, and Stad insisted that be- 
tween four and six moose had been rang- 
ing in this area within the past twenty- 
four hours. It appeared, however, that the 
game was working toward the east, which 
would eventually lead to the extensive 
burns around Bonaparte Lake. 

In about two hours we surveyed a 
considerable burned area from a ragged 
hilltop. Even for a man with good sight 
it was a tough country to hike through. 
I turned to Mac. 

“What do you think?” I inquired. 

“T think I'll just park myself on this 
hill,” he replied. “If I broke a leg in that 
windfall, you’d probably have to shoot 
me.” 

“Down!” Stad whispered suddenly, and 
we ceased our talk. “Over in the direc- 
tion of that strip of green timber,” he 
added. “It’s a bull, and a good one.” 

About 300 yards away I finally caught 


, 


page 29) 
sight of black withers and antlers that 
moved slowly as the animal browsed. 
Then I saw something that Stad had not 
—a cow moose farther on, right near the 
neck of timber. Mac, of course, saw 
neither of the animals, since their move- 
ments were not conspicuous. 

Low to the ground we plotted against 
the bull, and finally it was decided that 


Mac and Stad should attempt a stalk 
through the slashing, while I should 
command the height and take a shot if 


Mac should miss. So the two hunters 
crawled away, with every chance in the 
world of getting close enough for Mac 
to discern his target. But the moose she 


is a funny bird—and often more wary 
than some hunters believe. Evidently 
the animal smelled or heard the men’s 


approach while they were still 200 yards 
away. From that distance Mac shot, 
and then I drove two more leads at the 
bull as he headed for the cow and the 
green strip of timber. But not a feather 
fell, although we searched a while with 
the hope of finding a few specks of 
blood. Then we penetrated the timbered 
area, trailed for several hours, and cir- 
cled back through clean country. 

There is a comfortable trail leading 
from Bonaparte Lake to Hammer Lake. 
Trappers have used it for several dec- 
ades. At about 3 o’clock and within sight 
of the Bonaparte we struck this trail. 

“T’m unloading,” Mac announced, sud- 
denly. “I’m not going to spoil another 
man’s chances for a shot.” 

“Forget it,” I admonished, but Mac 
refused to return the shells to the cham- 
ber of his .303. His hunting was over, he 
claimed, and from then on he would be 
camp cook and general flunky. Stad and 
I didn’t make much of a reply to Mac’s 
self-criticism, believing it would be bet- 
ter to discuss the situation back at the 
cabin. 


HE TRAIL we were on led upstream 
along Hammer Creek, which tumbled 
from one patch of muskeg to another 
during its two-mile life between the two 
lakes I mentioned. Along the way we 
came upon one set of fresh tracks, broad 


and blunt, that made Stad whisper, 
“Bull!” But it appeared we were just a 
little late that day to encounter that 
moose, and we reached Hammer Lake 
at a point not more than half a mile 
from our cabin. Here Stad and I put 
down our rifles and drank deeply from 
the creek where it began its journey 
from the lake. Mac kept on his feet, idly 


looking along the lake-shore trail in the 


direction we were about to travel. 

“Maybe I’m crazy,” he said, as Stad 
and I took a rest between drinks, “but 
I'll swear something is moving down 
there. Looks black to me, might be a 
bear.” 


Stad and I were quickly beside him 
“Get down,” said Stad, almost instantly, 
and we dropped behind the shrubbery 
But I had had sufficient time to identify 
the animal, also. It was a bull 
and apparently unsuspicious of our pres- 


moose 


ence. Such is the enigma of wild game 
one creature will be frightened despite 
your best woodcraft; another will ap 
pear unconcerned about your conspicu- 
ous presence. Or maybe the moose had 
not yet heard or smelled us 

“Take a shot, Mac.” Stad and I whis 
pered almost the same words. Mac ob 


(Continued on page 65 
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SCOPE SIGHTS 


What, When & How Much? 


In all the present day fanfare about scope 
sights and their sudden tremendous pop- 
ularity do you actually know what makes are 
the best; their comparative optical and 
sighting qualities; their suitability for tar- 
get shooting or in the field? 


Have you any idea of the wide variation in 
cost; the best “buys” in the different price 
classes; the relative merits of the various 
styles and types of mounts? What about 
the new variable-power adjustments? 


For unbiased, first-hand advice on scopes 
and their mounts, send 15c in stamps for 
new 48-page illustrated manual “AMER- 
ICAN SIGHTING SCOPES.” Pocket-sized, 
concise, complete, authentic. 

(Sample copy of the AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, world-wide authority on guns and 
gunning, for six cents in stamps). 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


1603 Rhode Island Ave. Washington, D.C. 

















NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 


No heating is necessary. . 





Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 

Send for circular 
“What Gunemiths Say’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-95, New Method Bldg. 

Bradford, Pa. 





22 AUTOMATIC 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 
$35.35, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
22 Send for folder. 


-22 caliber rimfire. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO. 173 Foote St.. New Haven, Conn. 


IRIS SHUTTER a 
12 APERTURE 
MORE GAME 


Simply open or close the iris shut 
ter 
















to meet any changes of light 
or shooting conditions. No matter 
what gun you use a Merit dis« 
will definitely improve your shoot 





No Loose 


ing. Hunting 








Parts to ’ 2.75 a 
FREE Carry $3.50. Money Back Guarantee. 
carmen MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. 11L 
REQUEST 3764 Ruby St., Oakland, Calif. 
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THE TRUE TO LIFE TONE 00 
HAS MADE IT A FAVORITE = 
WITH HUNTERS FOR YEARS Paid 


N.C. HANSEN CO. ZIMMERMAN. MINN. 













Where yon great ae magpeer SPORTS 
wear is essential to safety anc 
complete enjoyment — it's the BOOTS 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA famous 
throughout the nation for 40 years 
Made by master craftsmen to exacting 

measurements from finest selected leathers. 
In allsizes and styles. Get ORIGINAL 9 
CHIPPEWAS from your local dealer, or 
writefor 
illustrated 
catalog 






Look for the Original CHIPPEWA 
Label on Every Pair 
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| Blind Man’s Buff 


(Continued from page 64) 


jected, of course, but his objections were 
half-hearted, especially since he had 
been the first to sight the game. An- 
other word, a pat on the shoulder, and 
Mac started to raise up with his .303 

“Wait!” bade Stad. “Better throw a 
shell in your gun first.” I too had for- 
gotten all about the unloading incident 
of a while before. 

Jittery Mac shoved two cartridges into 
his rifle. Meanwhile, I peeked through 
the shrubbery for a better estimate of 
his target. At the click of his gun lever 
I saw the browsing bull straighten up, 
the great nose swinging slowly about, 
questioning each breath of wind. No 
farther than 100 yards distant stood 
the animal; and it seemed minutes, in 
stead of seconds, until Mac raised his 
rifle above the shrubbery and shot, just 
as the moose whirled in fright. My own 
rifle, of course, was ready for action, 
but I’m happy to add that I wasn't 
needed in the deal. The bull fell before 
it had taken a half-dozen steps. Mac's 
one bullet had cut through the chest 
very close to the heart, doubtless sever- 
ing important arteries and nerves. 

The bull evidently had been a good 
fighter, for, while the spread was no 
more than forty inches, the antlers car- 
ried a pair of heavy tines which freak 
ishly came down near the eyes and must 
have constituted excellent guards. Inas 
much as Mac goes in for freak trophies, 
he was more than pleased with his 
“lucky shot.” 

Oh yes, Mac carries an extra pair of 
glasses on his hunting trips now. 


A Woodcock Goes Hollywood 


OVING 25 square feet of ground a 
distance of 25 miles so that a pho- 
tographer could get a good photo- 

graph of a woodcock sitting on her nest 
is a feat so unlikely as to tax anyone's 
credulity; but it happened and there is 
unimpeachable testimony to that effect 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

John Stobie of Waterville, Me., an em- 
ploye of the State Inland Fish and Game 
Commission, came across a woodcock’s 
nest near the Lily Bay hatchery in Pisca- 
taquis County, Maine. The bird did not 
flush on his approach, and Stobie guessed 
that the eggs were about to hatch. He 
realized that here was an opportunity to 
get an unusual picture. 

The nearest photographer was at 
Greenville, 25 miles away. Stobie phoned 
him. The photographer said that to get 
the picture would cost too much. If Ma- 
homet couldn’t come to the mountain 
the mountain should come to Mahomet 
Stobie took a pick and shovel and dug a 
5-ft. square of earth around the wood- 
cock, which kept on sitting. With the 
help of bystanders, Stobie lifted the mass 
of ground into a large box and put it on 
a truck. In due time truck and load ar 
rived at the photographer's studio. 

The woodcock was a good sitter in 
more ways than one. The photographer 
got close-ups, and shots of every de- 
scription. He even got pictures of the 
eggs, with the woodcock standing by 
Pictures taken, the indefatigable Stobie 
again put earth, nest, and hen back into 
the box, trucked them back to where he 
had gotten them, and restored the whole 
works just as he had found them. A 
salute to Stobie, and another to that 
woodcock hen. 
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win new friends for my famous Jacket — 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If, for any reason, you, as a sportsman are not 
pleased with this Buck Skein Jacket, I guarantee to 
give you your money back. 


© Warm Yet Light in Weight 

Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his South 
Pole flight. Proof of their warmth! Seven layers of 
insulation (illustration above) against the freezing 
cold. Yet the jacket weighs less than 2/2 pounds! 
A light weight champion for hunters. 
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@ Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in tore 
rents. You are dry. You are bone dry, because m 
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YOUR GUN 
NEEDS 3-IN-ONE 


Barrels stay bright, working r 
parts limber, when you oil 
your guns with 3-IN-ONE. 
It penetrates instantly and 
provides lasting, gum-free 
lubrication. Get it at Hard- 
ware, Drug, Grocery, 10¢ 
Stores. Try it! 


3-IN-ONE Oil 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


Plastic Wood is used by many 
expert marksmen for reshap- 
ing pistol or gun stocks. Place 
Plastic Wood on the grip, and 
while it is still soft squeeze 
it to exactly fit the hand. When 
it hardens, there is a perma- 
nent mold for the thumb and 
fingers! Plastic-Wood is ideal 
for repairing split or damaged 
gun stocks, too. Can be carved, 
sanded and finished 


real wood. Get it in cans or 


just like 
tubes at hardware, 
paint, sporting goods 
and 10¢ stores. Go 












Destiny's Child 


(Continued from 


ridge, and thought it was a buck, al- 
though I couldn't be sure even with the 
glasses. Only once did I hear shots that 
might have been fired by one of our 
party. They came from the direction 
that George had taken. 

When I got into camp that evening 
Elmer was stirring a big stew on the fire, 
and George was placing the heart and 
liver of a buck into a clean enamel pail. 

“A four-pointer,” George chuckled. 
“He'll weigh about 200, dressed. Got him 
hanging up to cool right now. Boy! If 
you think I didn’t have a time stringing 
him up!” 

“Good for you!” 
[ turned to Elmer. 
work today?” 

“Takes time,” Elmer 
can’t hurry a star.” 

George was the only one of us who got 
his buck that first day. He decided to 
spend the next day dragging it down to 
the trail. Frank, Allison, and I laid our 
plans again. And again Elmer consulted 
the stars, made new circles on his map, 
and a little cross to mark where he 
would be. This time he picked a spot 
half a mile farther down the ridge—at 
another saddle. 


I congratulated him. 
“How did the stars 


grinned. “You 


p GREW cloudy before we turned in. 
The next morning we awoke in a dif- 
ferent world, covered with a glittering 
white frosting of snow. It wasn’t deep 
less than an inch. And the sun came up 
in a sky of flawless blue. 

We were all in a hurry to get out that 
morning. Even Elmer was on his way 
with the rest of us, heading straight and 
true for his destination. That snow 
meant something to me. It meant fresh 
tracks, and the chance of running a big 
buck down. 


I found the tracks half a mile from 
camp. They were not teacup-size, but 
they were big enough for me. I went 


after him, moving cautiously, and watch- 
ing ahead. He wasn't traveling, I 
thought—just browsing along, picking 
leaves off a bush here and there. 

The ridge was broken with little gul- 
lies, rock cliffs, and dense patches of 
small firs. The trail led me aimlessly 
up and down, and around in half a cir- 
cle. I began to wonder if I had not been 
mistaken about the buck’s intentions. 
He seemed to be keeping well ahead of 
me. And the precious snow was disap- 
pearing beneath the sun at a fast rate, 
leaving at first mud, and then rapidly 
drying earth. I lost the track, finally, in 
a rock slide, and went on about my busi- 
ness of nosing along the mountainside in 
hopes of jumping something. 

As it happens more often than not, I 
ran into my buck by pure accident. I was 
following a deer trail over a steep little 
spur ridge, and he was coming toward 
me on the same trail. He topped the 
ridge barely seventy-five feet above me, 


and stood for an instant in’ frozen as- 
tonishment. That was time enough. He 
reared over backward and to the side 


when I shot, and disappeared. I found 
him piled up against a log halfway down 
the other side of the ridge, stone dead. 


He had three long points on each 
antler, besides the brow points. Not an 
unusual head in any way, but good 


enough to set me grinning with pleasure. 
I rolled up my sleeves, got out my knife, 
and went to work. 


Wh-h-hack! Wh-h-hack! Wh-h-hack! 
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The shots seemed to force air in succes- 
sive waves against my eardrums. I 
looked up. Who could that be? Then I 
recollected that I must not be more than 
a quarter of a mile below Elmer—¥in fact, 
I had been working back and forth be- 
low him most of the morning. 

I hurried through the job at hand, and 
set off up the hill. When I found Elmer, 
he was busy washing his hands and 
arms in a trickle of water. 

“You get one?” I shouted. 

“Sure,” he grinned, as I scrambled up 
to where he stood. “The stars were just 
right today.” 

Minutes later, on a grassy slope above 
the gully, I stood, gulping foolishly, look- 
ing at Elmer’s buck. It was not so big 
as the other two he had bagged. But 
it was bigger than anything I had ever 
seen over the sights of my rifle. 

The antlers came out in two massive 
beams, with four long points on each 
side, besides the eye prongs. (The buck, 
weighed accurately after we got him 
home, scaled 265 pounds.) 

“Now, wait,” I protested weakly, “what 
is this star business? I want to learn.” 

Elmer lighted a fresh cigar with some- 
thing like a flourish. “There are stars 
and stars,” he smiled. “Some stars kick 
up quite a disturbance. They go whis- 
tling along, with a lot of satellites buzz- 
ing around ’em. Like you and Frank 
and George and Al. You go whistling 
along, and deer are milling around you 
like a bunch of satellites, trying to keep 
out of the way. Deer don’t run off in a 
straight line. They circle around.” 

I remembered the circles Elmer had 
made on the map, after he knew where 
we planned to hunt. One for each of us 

“I’m beginning to get it,” I said 
“What you did was figure where we 
were going, and about where we would 
start game moving. Next you figured, 
as close as you could, where the center 
of all this disturbance would be. And 
then you picked out the best crossing 
near that spot—a saddle in the ridge, 
both times. And 

™ and my star,” 
with twinkling eyes, “ 
seat of my pants.” 


When Your Patch Jams 


UITE often 

when a gun 
is being cleaned, 
a patch gets stuck 
in the barrel, and 
no amount of 
prodding with the 
rod will loosen it. 
When this hap- 
pens, take a piece 
of stiff copper 
wire and bend a 
crank on one 
end; then flatten, 
point, and sharp- 


Elmer finished 
is pinned to the 





en the opposite 
end so that it re- 
sembles a_ small 
drill point The 
copper will be 
hard and _ sharp 
enough to shred 


or bore through the cloth so that it can 
be forced out with the rod, but not hard 


enough to injure the steel barrel. A few 
turns is generally enough—A. H. Way- 
choff, Ariz. 
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ONE MORE STEP —AND ETERNITY! 


A true experience of LYLE EMMONS, Kildare, New York 


@ “tHe wind HOwLED and the darkness seemed to increase @) “IN THAT DRIVIN 


as I arrived at the quarry, where I was to do a welding job on 
a big steam shovel,” writes Mr. Emmons. “The rain streamed 


down in slanting torrents. 
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FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 


Unit of Union Carbide [Tg and Carbon Corporation 


RIFLE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Colt Trombone Rifle 


Question: I recently obtained a .32 caliber 
Colt rifle, trombone action. As it’s in excellent 
condition, I'd like to use it for small game. Do 
you think it suitable for that purpose? What is 


f it?—W. O. C., New 


the proper cartridge for 
Jersey 

Answer: That was one of the best and fast- 
est slide-action rifles ever made, and particu- 


nning rabbits and even run- 
the Long Rifle cartridge 
in it; of take the short too. 
The Colt was made in many calibers, including 
the .32/40 W. C. F. I have no doubt your rifle 
will go to work like a new gun.—C. A. 


larly effective on ru 
ning squirrels. I shot 


course, it would 


Mushroom Effective? 


Is the Remington 110-grain mush- 
for 


Question: 


room-type .30/06 cartridge satisfactory use 


on white-tail or mule deer?—/J. S., Calif. 
Answer: That 110-grain bullet should kill 
white-tails or mule deer; may lack the pene 
tration of the 150-grain slug and not be so ef- 
fective as the lIatter in badly placed shots 


(where good penetration makes up for a lot) but 
you might be 10 years finding that out, 
time killing every deer you hit. It has been my 
experience that a particular gun or bullet isn’t so 
important as hitting in the right place.—C. A. 


.348 a Kicker 


mean- 


Question: Which is the better rifle for 
bear and deer, the 7 mm. or .270? Does the 
.348 have much kick?—E. N., Pa. 

Answer: I'd take the 7 mm., using the 


139-grain bullet on deer, and the 175-grain for 





} } 


bear and other large animals. But either gur 
will kill bear, using the 150-grain bullet in the 
.270. The .348 has about 24 ft. lb. recoil, the 
270 has 15, and the 7 mm. has 12. So compared 
with the two others, the .348 feels like a 


kicker.—C,. A. 


Different Breed 


Question: In writing of the .22 caliber rifle 
Jack O’Connor spoke of different loads, speci 
fically the .25 20 and the .218 Bee, Can the 18 
Bee be used in an ordinary .22 rifle? Where 
I buy a Stevens .25?—J. L., New Hampshire 

Answer: You can obtain a rifle chambered 
for the fine little Stevens .25 rimfire by simply 
laying about $6 on the counter of a sporting 
goods store and demanding a Model 053. If they 
] t have it they can get it for you The .218 
Bee is a very different proposition from the .2 
rimfire It is a .25/20 necked dow t take 
22 bullets, and wouldn’t even chamber in I 

linary .22 rifle, much less shoot :. OF 

Not an Antique 

Question: I have an antique rifle, Model 
1876 Winchester, .45/75, a repeater. The patent 
date on it is Oct. 16, 1860. Can you tell me 
something of this gun, its value, and if car 
tridges are still made for it?—L. S., West Vir 
ginia. 

Answer: I’m afraid the gun has no value as 


an antique, not being old enough, and there must 
be a good many around because Winchester is 
still making cartridges for them; .45/75 Win- 
chester black powder, bullet weight 350 grains 


The gun came out in 1876 and was discontinued | 
in 1897, and was also made in .40 and .50 cai- 
ibers.—C. A. 
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G storm I had to move slowly about, 
walking with my back to the wind and tugging at my heavy 
gear. Then suddenly I had a horrible, sickening sensation of 


swung it behind me. 
down a 90 foot drop to a pile of jagged 
rocks! You can tell the world that I was > 
thankful for my flashlight and its de- 2 
pendable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED bat- = 
teries. I'll never be without them! + 
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cotton field wide open, and then quar- 
tered right and left across it as though it 
were sedge or pea edge, plunging out of 
sight into the piny woods. The handler’s 
whistle shrilled. 

I heard Abraham mutter: “Ain’t no 
birds in a cotton patch. Dem dogs’ll 
run dey tongue out.” 

The driver cracked his whip. The 
wagon creaked ahead. “Plenty mo’ 
dogs,” he observed. 

Meatgetter trotted ahead of the wagon, 
looked up at Abraham. “Go on, suh,” 
Abraham _ ordered. The dog broke 
straight across the pea field in a slow 
lope. He headed for a shallow draw 
choked up with wild grape and flanked 
with beggar lice, the finest quail food in 
the south—and Meatgetter knew it. The 
seed of the beggar lice is small, hard, 
with a tough, fuzzy shell that sticks to 
hunting clothes. The quail take the 
shell off with their heavy bills as neatly 
as a paring knife peels an apple, after 
which the bird eats the goody inside. 


OP gen etapa here slowed down, minced 
along a firebreak, and stopped. His 
head was up but his tail was at half- 
mast, and wagging slightly. 

Bert, riding alongside the dog wagon 
called to The Parson: “Looks like Meat- 
getter’s found a bunny.” 

“Naw, suh,” Abraham corrected. “He 
don't fool wid rabbits lest I ‘lows him. 
Dem’s birds, suh.” 

Bert drew his left eye down in a 
prodigious wink Hadn't Frank and 
Belle galloped madly by this same fire 
line? They had. And hadn't Bert put 
out a stiff half-a-grand for the brace? 
Again the answer was yes. 

The Parson dismounted, slipped two 
shells into his sixteen gauge pump, and 
said mildly: “Let's see what he's got.” 
But Bert only smiled and waved The 
Parson forward. This was going to 
be good. 

The Parson gave me a look of mingled 
triumph and expectation, looking very 
much like a cat that has swallowed the 
canary, while I unlimbered the camera. 
He walked up behind Meatgetter. Just 
as he was at the dog's heels the covey 
exploded like a bursting bomb. The 
Parson waited a bare fraction. His gun 
cracked twice and two quail stopped in 
midflight. Meatgetter, not steady to shot 
or wing, didn’t wait for the word to 
retrieve. He knew his job and did it. 
No style, mind you. He mouthed the 
birds over and over, and finally The 
Parson had to take them at ground 
level. But there wasn't a tooth scratch 
on either bird. 

Frank and Belle came in at the sound 
of the gun, caught the scent and made 
a great business of investigating. Meat- 
getter merely nosed around a bit more, 
looked up at Abraham and yawned. If 
they wanted singles. ... 

But Seth, the Negro handler, had al- 
ready started the brace toward an 
ancient water oak and, before The Par- 
son was in the saddle, the two setters 
had nailed a bird. Bert missed him 
neatly and exploded one_ prodigious 
“Damn!” The Parson said “Tcht! Tcht!” 
but Bert didn't apologize. 

A low swampy stretch, tangled and 
matted with blackberry briers and small 
scrub, lay behind the oak. The spotters 
said the main part of the covy had dived 
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into this thicket, and we went after 
another bevy. Meatgetter stuck close to 
the wagon while the setters, with flash 
and style, covered the sedge. 

If you've hunted in the South after 
a long period of dry weather, and when 
the day is hot, you know how difficult 
birds are to find, and you know just 
what killing work it is for the dogs. In 
less than an hour Frank and Belle were 
whipped down. Another brace replaced 
them. 

Not until we struck a stretch of ridge 
that dropped off sharply to a creek did 
Meatgetter evince more than a passing 
interest. Again he looked at Abraham 
as though to tell him that this looked 
more promising; again the black man 
gave him the word. The dog loped slow- 
ly down the hillside to the swamp edge, 
keeping his head up, testing the slight 
breeze, working carefully. Suddenly he 
stiffened into a bored point and Abra- 
ham called, “Mr. Hughes!” Bert looked 
at the dog, perplexed. The two pointers 
came in from the high ground, saw and 
honored the point. 

The place was thick and the shooting 
must be of the snap variety. One bird 
soared high, and quartered left from 
the center of the covey. As I pulled the 
trigger, I realized that I had crossed my 
shooting partner, Henry Dean. Our guns 
cracked almost simultaneously, and the 
quail hurtled into the briers, stone dead. 

“Nice shot,” Dean said. 

“Oh yeah,” I said. “My gun never 
caught up with him. 3esides he was 
your bird.” 

The Parson was grinning from ear to 
ear over my error. That fellow, I believe, 
likes to pick on me. Abraham had 
jumped down from the wagon and was 
standing by The Parson's horse. 

“Now, Abraham,” The Parson said, 
“who killed that bird?” 

Abraham scratched his head. This 
was tough, for the negro guide inevita- 
bly tells you, not the truth, but what he 
thinks you wish to hear. He looked at 


- 7? at 3 . 7% 
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Jake was a picture to remember—his nose straining forward, haunches down, lips quivering 


Dark Business at Boncannon 


The Parson, and then from Henry 
to me. 

“Wal,” he said judicially, “I guess 
maybe Mr. Ransom hit him on de right 
side, suh, an’ Mr. Dean on de left. He 
sholy plum daid.” This last remark 
came as Meatgetter delivered the bird 
to Abraham. 

We managed to pick up four more 
singles in about the quickest, thickest 
shooting I've ever experienced. After 
that we stopped for lunch: a definite 
formality of toasted sandwiches and hot 
coffee, Bert presiding over the toasting. 
After 30 minutes of rest we were in the 
saddle again. 

In the afternoon the handler put down 
a pointer that was the equal of any- 
thing I’ve ever seen in style, stamina, 
and bird sense. It was the only dog of 
the whole lot that gave Meatgetter a 
run for his money. This one’s name was 
Jake; he was white with black saddles, 
and heavily spotted with black on the 
head and neck. Stoutly built, with a 
wide brain box, he was champion stuff 
and showed it. 

His banner point came after we had 
flushed a covey of birds near a wet- 
weather pond, and one of the birds had 
dropped short in a small clump of sedge 
in a field nearly bare of other vegetation. 
Jake’s nose was forward, straining, his 
haunches down, his mouth closed, his 
lips quivering with excitement and his 
neck stretched out—the perfect picture 
of a pointing dog, and the sort of thing 
you recall years after the bag is for- 
gotten. 

Henry Dean spoiled the picture in his 
overalls, with a shell bag over his shoul- 
der, but he did his part when the bird 
flushed. 

Jake hunted the entire afternoon, 
along with Meatgetter, while one other 
dog would be put out to hunt along with 
them until he’d become exhaused. But 
only these two—Jake and Meatgetter 
seemed to have the technique of hunting 

(Continued on page 69) 
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(Continued from page 68) 

this dry, hot day, conserving themselves, 
refusing to hunt barren stretches, pick- 
ing the really good cover with unerring 
ease and decision. 

Bert grinned once when Meatgetter 
dropped behind the wagon: “He'll be 
climbing on a horse next.” Bert wasn’t 
far from the truth. I'd seen Meatgetter 
crawl into the buggy when The Parson 
and I hunted him. It was uncanny the 
way he always seemed to sense sterile 
territory. 


Jake was the better dog: he found 
more birds—but not many more—though 
several times he missed singles that 


Meatgetter’s gunshot nose picked up for 
us. But for those two dogs, I doubt if 
we'd have seen a bird. The other dogs 
just didn’t have enough nose for weather 
like that. 

The Parson accounted for the last 
bird of the day. He stood with the quail 
in his hand, looking pensively at the 
greatest little game bird of them all 
bobwhite. Bert edged up to The Parson 
and cleared his throat. 

“That Meatgetter,” he said. “Not much 
on style. Wouldn’t be worth anything at 
stud, but I'd sure like to own him. Do 
you think a hundred dollars would be 
right?” 

“Oh!” The Parson answered with ap- 
parent surprise. “Why, Abraham hasn't 
had a hundred dollars at one time in 
his life. You might ask him.” 

“Is the dog always this good?” 

“Yes,” The Parson answered. 
always the same, but your fast dogs 
would beat him on a damp, cool day 


“He's 








EE 


when scenting conditions were better. 
But he’s got bird sense, Bert. He always 
brings home the meat.” 

It was back at the house that I learned 
the full measure of The Parson's plot. 
Bert and Henry and I were in the house 
attending to certain unfinished business 


that smooths off the end of a perfect 
day afield. The Parson waited at the 
car, because he doesn’t approve—well, 


not for himself anyway. 

I put my glass down and asked Bert 
what he thought of Meatgetter. I knew, 
of course, but I wanted him to tell me 
again. 

“Enough,” he answered, “to hire Abra- 
ham as a dog handler.” 

“But why hire him? 
wildered. 

“It was 


” I asked, be- 
the only way. Abraham 
wouldn't sell his dog, and I wanted to 
shoot over that potlicker again. Told 
me, though, that he ‘sholy would like a 


job, suh’.” Bert grinned. “The Parson’s 
doings, I’m thinking.” 
The Parson didn’t hear me as I ap- 


He stood with his arm 
Abraham's shoulder, 


proached the car. 
affectionately on 
talking to him. 

“Your wife is going to get well, Abra- 
ham,” I heard him say. “The doctor told 
me so, and now that you and Meatgetter 
have a job everything is going to be all 
right.” 

“Yes, suh. Yes, suh. I thanks you, 
suh. You's God's helper, suh. You sholy 


_ 


And as the black man’s face turned 
into the light from the house I saw 
tears on his cheeks, and I understood 


once again why it was that men of all 
color and creeds loved the shooting- 
and-fishing Parson. 
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where needed—maximum pliancy else- 
where. Adjustable straps assure snug- 
ness without restriction. Easy to slip on 
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®.0 GUN OIL 


“ge NO MORE FROZEN GUN ACTIONS 


A newly developed lubricant blended with sperm 
oil. COLD-TESTED TO 30° F. BELOW ZERO 
gun actions from freezing. Equally good in hot 
j weather. Fine also for fishing reels, office and 
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IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS 





43 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


THE STORE FOR MEN 
FIELD AND COMPANY 


Adjustable to fit any size gun. 


Carrier is a boon to hunters. 





PROOF d 
ris 


DOUBLE BARREL 
HAMMERLESS 


cocking; plain and automatic ejector. 


“‘THEY’RE AS SOFT AS 


R MOUTH, OLD BOY, 


THESE FIELD BOOTS” 


Breaking in a pair of unsatisfactory 
boots is as thankless a job as train- 
ing a hard-mouthed pup. Why try 
it when you ean get a pair backed 
by a really sound hunting pedi- 


gree like the ones shown below? 


In double oak leather or long- 


wearing non-slip Gro-Cord 


soles and heels, as you prefer, 
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TROSPET GaGa] HUNTERS RELIEF FOR $1.00 


Desmonds E-Z Gun Carrier 


Relieves tired 


arms and improves your shooting. The E-Z Gun 


It allows the hunts- 


man to move or walk rapidly with both arms 


Shotgun or rifle may be carried for instant 
e for quick shooting. Mailed postpaid $1.00. 


CHAPMAN MFG. CO. 
___ Toledo, Ohio 


SEND 60 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FLOATING DUCK DECOY e ANY 
SPECIES ¢ 4 CENTS FOR STAKE- 
OUT DUCK e¢ $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
OUT GOOSE ¢ POSTPAID TO YOU e 


WM-R*JOHNSON:CO:inc- 











JOCOLUMBIA ST. SEATTLE, WASH, 


535 


triumph of 69 
years of expert gunsmithing. 
At double the price you’d still get 
money's worth in shooting perfection. 
barrels hammer forged. Lightning 
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Get Ulore Out: of Youk | 
Fall Hunting With a 


WEAVER 
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ANT more game this fall? 
More bull’s-eyes on the target range? 
Better, faster, more accurate shooting 
all around? The WEAVER SCOPE is 
the answer. Precision built on sound 
engineering design, yet strong enough 
to put up with hard knocks in the 
field—priced to fit budget pocketbooks 
—with a model that’s just right for 
every type of gun from a .22 to a big 
game rifle (and a Special 1X Model 
for shotguns). Every WEAVER has 
a clear, bright field, internal adjust- 
ments for windage and elevation; and 
a choice of two simple, sturdy mounts. 
Get aWEAVER SCOPE this fall; see 


it at your dealer’s today. 


Shown above: Model 330 with "B” mount, 
Price $31; same with “T” mount, $27.50. Wea- 
ver 1X Shotgun Scope, 
$22.50 with “B” mount 
Other Weavers range in 
price from $4.75 tw $36. 


SEE the 
Weaver Chohe Ad 
on page 59 of this issue 


W. R. WEAVER Co., 


Dept. 6 Ei Paso, Texas 
Please send fold ! jetees on 
Weaver Scopes f | 
Rifles ? 
Please send literature the 
New Weaver Scope G 
NAME ereeesecee . Por.) eee ee 


ADDRESS 


W. R. WEAVER COMPANY, EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Getting the Range 
(Continued from page 50) 


grain, hollow-point belted, a big, tough, 
round-nosed, slow-moving bullet that 
ought to go straight through if anything 
will. Five shots hit the deer—in about a 
twelve-inch group. But if two of those 
big slugs weren’t traveling exactly side- 
wise when they hit, then my old eyes 
ain't no good! 


So the dope seems to be this: Brush, 





| $2.00. Tap & drill, 50cex. 


even fairly light stuff, will deflect a bul- | 


let—not just the light high-speed ones, 
but any bullet. A round nose and fairly 
low velocity helps a bullet get through 
brush in the general direction 
game, but even at that it is very, very 
easy to miss a deer even with a perfect 
hold. 

I shouldn’t advise anyone to pass up a 
good shot at a buck just because there 
was some brush in front of it, but I'd 
advise him, shooting under such circum- 
stances, to say a rapid prayer just before 
he pulled the trigger. The man missing 
a deer like that shouldn’t feel too bad. 


of the | 


Or if he hits one, as I did down in So- | 


The 
had 


nora, he shouldn't feel too cocky. 
chances are that the buck’s time 
come! 


THE ARMY 
NEEDS A ‘SCOPE 


® Out of the billions now appropriated 
for defense, it looks as though Uncle 
Sam might invest a few thousands of it 
in some telescope sights for the army. 
In the last war, the Germans started out 
with many thousands of them—short, 
light hunting 'scopes of from 244 to 4X— 
and they proved so effective in the hands 
of snipers that the Allies spent the rest 
of the war trying to match them. The 
best they could do was to requisition all 
the German sporting ’scopes and mounts 
in the hands of their own civilians, and 
turn them over to snipers. 

Americans tried a_ strange-looking 
prismatic creation called the Warner & 
Swazey, which was sold off to unsuspect- 
ing civilians after the war. It was heavy, 
clumsy, dim, and had a very small field 
of view. All who have used it pronounce 
it a poor excuse for a ’scope indeed. The 
Yanks also experimented with the frail 
target-type Winchester A-5, which was 
unsatisfactory for rough work on the 
battle field just as it was unsatisfactory 
for rough work on a big-game hunting 


trip. 
But since the World War, sniping 
telescopes have been entirely ignored 


by the army. Possibly they feel that the 
day of the individual rifleman is over. 
I don’t know. 

I do know, however, that both the Ger- 
mans and Russians have gone in for 
‘scopes. A couple of years ago I was 
watching a newsreel which showed part 
of what we now call a “Panzer” division. 
A good many of the soldiers riding in 
motorcycles had short, light Mauser 
rifles equipped with what looked ex- 
actly like the Zeiss Zielklein 2%X hunt- 


ing ‘scope. I also remember seeing a 
photograph of a number of Russian 
soldiers in Siberia. Their rifles were 


mounted with what looked like the 4X 
Zeiss. So just how extensive this ‘scope 
equipment of the Red and Nazi armies 
is I do not know. But I do know they 
have them. 


Possibly the army brass hats feel our | 


next war will be completely mechanized, 
(Continued on page 71) 














NEW LYMAN 
No. 55A for SIGHTS 


MARLIN 90 
Over-Under 


Peep Sight, snug fitting. 
Easily attached. Wind. 
and eley. adj. No inter- 





ference on shotgun use. 


55A on Marlin 90 


STEVENS UTILITY GUN 


.22—.410 No. 55B 
Compact peep sight. Ad 
justs wind. and elev. Does 
not interfere in shotgun 
use. $2.00. T. & D., 50c ex. 
64 pp. Catalog lic 
LYMAN SIGHTS 
85-M West St. 


55B on Stevens .22-.410 Middlefield, Conn. 


BIG coLr GUNS 
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The ‘‘House of Hudson’* has 
te nother a sat n- 


just mac 


al scoop in these brand neu 
factory Colt New Service 
Model, 38/40, 44 r 44 S 
Special caliber 


7/9” barrel 
Latest models 





kel and ‘blue 
$26.95 «ach 






(No seconds, all factory inspected guns) at less 

than wholesale cost here will be a shortage of 
revolvers soon! Get yours NOW 

Hi-Standard 4? or 6%," bbl. $18.13 

Mod _ on Mod Ui for short ctas SS 
SendforF REF talog.all standard make guns, s J 


Stamp for eac h list! immunition, used Rifles & Shotguns, 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS co. 
L-52 Warren(St., ($2 deposit C.O. D’s) New York 


in NEW 
Used Glaser’ 


All Makes, Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 
$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


BOX J 
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J.ALDEN LORING, OWECO.W_Y. 


Your Own Deerskins 


tanned into soft, washable 
made into ladies’ and men’s 


Gloves e Jackets 
Handbags e Tobacco Pouches 


by skilled craftsmen. 
Furs tanned and made into rugs, chok 
etc. Write to Dept. D. for Free Catalog 


E. L. HEACOCK Co. 
Glove Mfrs. and Tanners since 1791 
Gloversville New York 


EQUIP YOUR GUN 
Wi. 


r 











IN RICH COLORS 


For Colt 
son Hi-Standard Ortgies, 
Luger and Mausers. TOUGH, 
UNBREAKABLI 

smart Colors neatly 
Ivory, Pearl, Walnut 
LOW PRICES Free 
(Dealers v 


SPORTS, INC. (mfrs) 2850 N. CI 


HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 


Write for No. 32H 

FREE CATALOG 
If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER 
SADDLERY Co. 


1705 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


Smith & Wes- 


Onyx. etc. = 
Catalog. > 
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G & H “FEATHERWEIGHT” DOUBLE | 





12 Gauge @ 2” shells @ 5'4 Ibs. 


This new featherweight featured by 
premier gunsmiths is the latest in double gums... 
perfectly balanced, fast-handling ideal for 
quail and woodcock. It is chambered for the new, 


America’s 


hard-hitting 2-inch domestic shells . . . a 12 bore | 


that weighs no more than a twenty gauge... 5% 

Ibs.! 25%4-inch barrels of nitro proof steel, fully 

tested. Automatic ejectors and safety, Well-figured 

imported walnut stock, action artistically engraved, 
Write for further details and prices 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
202-O East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


a. 
use Hoppe’s No.9 


because this ACTUAL solvent definitely re- | 
moves leading, metal fouling, powder soot | 
and rust from gun bores—quickly. They use 
Hoppe’s Patches too, because they are uni- 
form and dependable. Your gun also needs 








Gun dealers sell them 


eral cleanings) and a | 
can of Hoppe’s Lubri- | 
cating Oil. Valuable 
“Gun Care” booklet | 
FREE. Write for it. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














ictual reproduction of 


Mallard Decoy 





“Carry-Lite” 


THE DECOY YOU HAVE WAITED FOR! 


The hollow-molded “CARRY-LITE” Decoy weighs 
less than 12 oz.; needs no weights for balance; can’t 
tip or list; contains no “stuffing’’ to water-log if shot 
into; is completely water-proof; rights itself when 
tossed into water. Made slightly over-size, finished 
in natural duck colors . . . mallard, canvas-back, bive- 
bill, pintail, drakes and hens. Embossed feathers. Price: 
$9.75 per doz. (slightly higher west of Rockies.) 
See your dealer or send $1 directtor Sample Decoy. 


MOLDED CARRY-LITE DECOYS Miwaukec, wis. 











 8-MILE RANGE—High Grade 


BINOCULARS 
10 Days’ Free Trial | $4. 75) 


Prepaid or C.O.D 

An old Reliable Firm offers Six Pov 
ered Bir ot teh aualiey fave) 
£ ' ( ! LENSES which give 





Af Case & 8S included. Guar a 
, 


Idea I for Hu el ey refunded if dis sfled 


BENNER ay CO., B- 14, _ Trenton, 'N. J. 


Keep equipment 


inaGardner 
Sportsman’ Cabinet| 


You will appreciate the 
complete protection Gard- 
ner cabinets provide in 
keeping equipment safe, 
in good order, free from 
dirt and securely locked. 
Heavy steel, electrically 
welded one-piece con- 
struction for life time 
service, Choose from 
many attractive models 
at low prices. Thousands 
in use. See them at lead- 
ing dealers or order direct. 
Write for colorful folder 
GARDNER MFG. CO., 1140 Baker St., 






































Horicon, Wis. 
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Getting the Range 
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a war between machines, with tanks and 
dive bombers coming over in waves, and 
with the individual rifle-shooting in- 
fantryman not counting for much. I 
doen't know—that’s pretty well off my 
beat. However, I do know that a couple 
of crack big-game shots armed with 
‘scope-sighted rifles would stand a better 
chance of breaking up a machine-gun 
nest than a whole squad of bum shots 
with semiautomatic rifles. In war, as in 
hunting, one shot that hits is worth more 
than 500 that don’t hit. Fire power, that 
much-used word, isn’t everything 


GOOD deal over a hundred years 
A ago, a lot of British regulars armed 
with smoothbore muskets, the famous 
British “Brown Bess,” marched on the 
Americans who had been drawn up be 
hind breastworks by a fellow named 
Andrew Jackson to protect New Orleans 
The British had “fire power’—each one 
of their muskets shot a ball and three 
large buckshot. But they were slaugh 
tered by the sharpshooters. Many years 
before, at a place called King’s Moun 
tain, the same thing had happened in a 
little bout between American hillbillies 
and British regulars. 

Yet it took the military mind a long 
long time to find out that a frontal at 
tack a@ la Frederick the Great couldn't 
be successfully made on _  intrenched 
Even in the Civil War, when 
both sides were armed mostly with rifles 
instead of smoothbore muskets, that 
lesson did not sink in. Ranks of Johnny 
Reb and Yank both marched gallantly 
up against riflemen and got cut to pieces 
rrant didn’t learn that lesson, as his 
many bloody battles proved. Neither did 
Robert E. Lee, or he wouldn’t have 
called for Pickett’s gallant but futile 
charge at Gettysburg. The lesson didn’t 
get thoroughly learned until the World 
War, when the machine gun had come 
along to help the rifle. In the first 
months of that conflict, so I have read 
Russians actually tried cavalry charges 
against machine guns. 

If America should get into anothe1 
conflict it probably would not be fought 
on terrain like the plains of Flande1 
which are made to order for mechanized 
conflict. It might be fought in heavy 
woods and rough country where tank 
cannot operate except on roads. And if it 
is, the individual crack rifleman shoot 
ing a ’scope-sighted weapon is going to 
be a factor of no small importance 
What a half-dozen good big-game hunters 
couldn't do to a flock of lads riding 
motorcycles wouldn’t be worth mentio1 
ing. Finnish elk-and-seal hunters looked 
pretty good against Russian mechanized 
columns which had to stick to the 
roads, if you remember. 

After all, open warfare in rough 
country is just about the same as big- 
rame hunting. It is shooting at movins 
neutral-colored objects” at unknown 
ranges. And for that sort of shooting 
there’s nothing like a good 
from 214,X to 4X. 

Luckily we now have several good 
ones made in this country, whereas we 
didn’t have one in 1917. The Lyman 
Alaskan, the Weaver 330, and the Noskes 
of 2%X and 4X are all fine, reliabl 
‘scopes. For a special sniper’s rifle, it 
would be hard to beat the old converted 
Springfield sporter mounted with any 
of those ’scopes. Or for that matter, all 

(Continued on page 72) 


iflemen. 


‘scope of 





GARMENTS 


Heretofore all Mid-Western Garments were 
made to individual measure. Now you can 
purchase these fine, exclusive garments AT 
LOWER PRICES by ordering standard, 
ready-to-wear sizes. Thus, if you can wear 
a standard size, as you do a ready-made 
suit, you can make a substantial saving. 
Made-to-measure garments will still be 
made 


Under this new policy you not only SAVE 

MONEY but you can be assured of prompt 

ce v as all standard sizes are carried in 

stock. Rush your order in, and you'll re 

your Waterproof Hunting Togs in 

for the bad weather of the hunting 
‘or wire for catalog. 


WATERPROOF LEATHER 
HUNTING TOGS 


e is America’s most practical all- 
ound hunti ruttit ABSOLUTH 

WATERPROOF Never loses its 

pliabilit Surprisingly light 

Nine ye - a _ pre ven 

1 Alask anama 

BLOOD riioor E ame 
ts 





et last 

and Parka ¢ ap make 

aN aetOR. Win d-proot 

f insect Nothing 

mer with wool garments under. 

Olive drab color. A lifetime 
Write for catalog 





WATERPROOF 
TRAP 
COAT 


GAME BAG SHOOTING 
with blood- MITTS 
proof pocket 


WATERPROOF 

LEATHER CAP 

with detachable 
Parka Hood 


WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


ens 
Mid-Western 
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ther items of door 

AIL Mid We st 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. Hg 
601 Fox Ave. ble P z being 
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Uncle Sam would have to do would be | 
to buy a flock of Winchester Model 70’s 
or Remington 30’s, equip them with 
*scopes, and turn them over to specially 
trained men. | 





It wouldn’t be a bad idea for Uncle 
Sam to give a few “educational” orders 
to Messrs. Lyman, Noske, and Weaver 
right now. Semi-automatic rifle or not, 
the day of the usefulness of the good 
shot is not yet over. For the shot that 
hits is still the shot that does the business! 


SILVERTIPS MAKE 
THEIR BOW 


@ Within the next few weeks a good 
many deer throughout the land are go- 
ing to be shot with the new Silvertip bul- 
lets loaded by Winchester-Western. Ob- 
servant hunters are going to notice some- 
thing which heretofore has been all too 





Featherlight! 


—and oil-smooth short stroke action. An easy carrying, lightning fast han- 
dling repeater that will let you travel farther, finish fresher, and get into 
action quicker than the fellow with a heavy gun. Only 53% Ibs. in 20 ga., 
6 lbs. in 16 ga., and 6'2 Ibs. in 12 ga.! —Featherlight! AND every gun 
prooftested with “dynamite” proof loads. 

Four models—Model 37 Featherlight for field use, $43.90; Model 37R 
with “dead level” solid raised rib, $51.95; Model 37S with Ithaca’s exclusive 
rampless ventilated rib for Sl.eet or game, $67.96; and Model 37T (shown 
above) with rampless ventilated rib and selected high grade wood, for Trap 
or game, $90.11. 



















Send 10c in stamps for catalog giving gun, dog and load information 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 ITHACA, N.Y. 




















“REM OIL” prevents rust, cleans, polishes, oils everything. 
Ideal for gun, rod, and reel. Remington Powder Solvent is 
ideal for removing powder residue from gun barrels. Use 
Remington Gun Grease when storing guns for long periods. 
Remington Rust Remover takes off rust spots. See your local 
dealer. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

U.S. Pat. Off, 

















**Rem Oil’’ is Reg. 





Remington 
UPONT 





Seven Silvertips: Left to right: .375 Magnum, 
.270 Winchester, .257 Roberts, .30/30, .348 
Winchester, .30/06, and .300 H. & H. Magnum 


ALL-STEEL GUN AND TACKLE 


Hunt, shoot or fish in comfort. 


AT NEW LOW PRICES! These high quality, khaki color, _ rare in bullets, and that is uniform 
— horse hide, wool-lined mitts | tion. Most of us have observed the ten- 
keep hands warm — yet fingers dency of high-speed bullets to blow a 
are ready for instant action oycer-size hole in game at short range, 
hand, then open it....Yourfingers “42nd sometimes to fail to expand at all 
pop out. Deep over-lap at palm at longer ranges. Such performance has 
opening insures real warmth and been responsible for much weeping and 
comfort. Elastic wrist hugs pure wailing and gnashing of teeth—and also 
a gg + Pag for the escape of a lot of wounded game 
teed. Give size of dress glove you Peters-Remington took the first whack 
regularly wear State whether at the problem with similar bullets, 
right- or left-handed. Send money | “Belted” and “Corelokt,” both featuring 












10 DAYS’ TRIAL Keep Sports 
equipment in safe, dry place. Smart- 
est design, heavy gauge welded steel. 
Ample gun space, wardrobe section, 
spacious top shelf. Insulated, sound 
proof doors. Cylinder lock, 2 keys 
included. Factory direct to you, low 
prices — Guaranteed finest quality 
and craftsmanship. Order now. 

FREE: Beautiful 24-page color cat- 
alog shows complete line of all steel, 
a $15 guaranteed gun and utility cabinets. 
OTHER Get details of our 10-day Trial 





POSTPAID 







through slot in palm. Close your 































CABINETS Offer. Write today. 
FROM FARRELL STEEL CABINET COMPANY ay ends on check. mechanical devices which prevent a 
2500 East 75th Street, Dept. 11 0.1L. Chicaze | OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept.o1-110, 45 Ogden Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. | bullet from blowing up even at high ve- 
BENJAMIN ain \chontchnted with HAND PUMP locity and at close range. 


Now Winchester-Western is out with 
LOWEST cur PRICES a bullet which performs the same way. 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 


Sareniecd —" Resurete, — Ceastiont — Tackle. We can save you money. 


Geonemicel — Sele Clean Quiet, > iets 

Geran gts, ait AStign amar Fee” aXe Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
. “le Sh tw . 

$5.50, Single Shot cal. 197 or 22 with ried barrel $5.50: BB 8-Shot Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 





Holster $2.00. Also a complete lin 
Aa i 


i for BB and eal. 177 or 22. No license required i om targe aler = 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
BENTAMIN AIR HIPLE CO” 8 Leo ae Mo. suse. Ts f ‘ = et 


























Made to Measure 


Gabardines, Serges, English Flannels, American Flan- 
nels, Scotch Tartans, Australian Wool Plaids in great 
variety. Any style shirt with choice of any style collar, 
pockets and cuffs. Embroidered monogram free. Perfect 
fit guaranteed. All materials thoroughly water shrunk. 


ss 


Left, Silvertip before striking. The others 
were squeezed in a vise to show expansion 


j sae Haig The Silvertip is a soft-point bullet with 
Prices $6.50 to $13.50 the lead protected by a thin jacket of 


Write for samples, style cards, and self measurement What I take to be cupronickel or “ger- 





blanks. ° man silver.” The jacket enables the 
CKIFY <¢ r . ANY | point to get through into the boiler 
BL CKLEY SHIRT COMPANY | en aan yaaiinaaee eel 
703 N. Sixteenth St. Established 1884 St. Louis, Mo, | WOrkS Of game out undue expansion. 
(Continued on page 73) 
DEFINITELY THE FINEST WOOL SHIRTS MADE j 
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(Continued from page 72) 

Then the point collapses, rolls back, and 
bursts. The lead of the forward portion 
expands until it stopped by heavy 
lubaloy jacket, and cupronickel 


is 
core, 


jacket, which are all locked together by | 


two series of serrations—somewhat the 
same as the “Belted” notion, and serv- 
ing the same purpose anyway, as the il- 
lustrations show. 

An interesting feature of the Silvertips 
is that in calibers like the .270 and the 
.30/06, they are spitzer, or sharp-pointed, 
in shape, having all the spitzer bullet’s 
ability to buck wind and retain velocity, 
in addition to controlled expansion. For 
long-range shooting that is no small vir- 
tue. 

The big, heavy bullets, and those which 
are intended for tubular magazines are 
round or square-nosed, but they aren’t 
long-range missiles anyway, and it’s a 
pretty good idea not to have sharp points 


azine. 

In case you have a yen to lay a buck 
low with a Silvertip and you are the 
user of a .30/30, a .32 Winchester Special, 
or some other popular deer caliber, you 
can do so—that is, if you can hit the 
buck. Large quantities of the bullets 
have been shipped and are now availa- 
ble. However, if you are a devotee of one 
of the more esoteric calibers, like the .270 
or the .300 Magnum, you may have to 
wait until next year. Putting out a new, 
radically different, and somewhat com- 
plicated bullet hasn’t been easy at a 
time when factory space is being used 
for rearmament. 


ANOTHER ALIBI 
DOWN THE HATCH 


® I heard in a round about way, some 
time ago, that heat raised billy hell with 
shotgun patterns. “Ah,” I said virtuous- 
ly—“that’s why I’ve been missing those 
whitewing doves at 110 degrees.” 

So I wrote to a manufacturer about it. 
Here’s the dope from one of the ballistics 
engineers: 

“For about 25 years a temperature cor- 
rection on shotgun patterns has been 
made regularly at the plant. It was 
discovered that during the cold period 


of the year, shells stored in artificially | 
heated rooms lost moisture, breech pres- | 


sures were raised, and this condition re- 
sulted in a falling off in pattern char- 
acteristics. It was likewise discovered 


| that during the summer when humidities 


were higher the powder and shell took on 
moisture. This lowered the breech pres- 
sures and tended to improve the pattern 
characteristics. 

“We realized that the temperature 
range itself was not the whole picture, 
but for want of anything better we de- 
veloped a pattern correction based on 
the temperature of the range. It is 1 
percent for each 10-degree variation 
from the normal of 70. With a range 
emperature of 60 degrees the patterns 
ire corrected by adding 1 percent. With 
it range temperature of 80 degrees, pat- 
erns are corrected by subtracting 1 per- 
‘ent.” 

So thar she be! 
ng temperature of 110 degrees would 
mly be 4 percent, and that isn’t much 
basis for an alibi. Guess I wasn’t lead- 
ng the darned things enough. That’s 
isually my trouble—that or leading them 
oo much or undershooting. 


My whitewing-shoot- | 


| and recoil firing cartridges in the mag- | 













1. A TOUGH ONE! 
HOW HIGH DOES A GOOSE FLY? 


One scientist reports that while photo- 
graphing the sun from a mountain peak at 
Dehra Dun, India, he accidentally shot a 
picture of some wild geese flying above 
him. They were in regular migratory flight 
an altitude of 
29,000 feet, almost 514 miles up! 


2. A CINCH! WHAT BOOTS ARE TOPS IN FOOT-COMFORT? 


Hood Sportsmen’s Boots, of course! They’re the modern 
so flexible they “‘give’”’ 
with the slightest movement you make. Fit snug at heel 
and instep—don’t slip, sag, or chafe. And the special 
sponge-cushion insole insulates against heat and cold—adds 
extra comfort, too. What’s more Hood Sportsmen’s Boots 
are tough—save you money in wear! Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


formation—at estimated 


hunting boot ... ounces lighter... 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 0-5 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Campfire 


Debates’’—the interesting new booklet of famous woods-lore 
puzzlers, with the right answers to end m@é@ft-arguments. 
ge” er 


The Hood Flexiboot—Sporting Height. 
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Dealer's name 


Address. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
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A TENITE GUNSTOCK is as hard 
and tough as good to look at. It re- 
sists marring and scratching, when, 
for example, it is dragged through 
thickets. But #f it custains a scratch, 
its original beauty can be restored 
simply by polishing with a fine abra- 
sive. You can keep it looking new 
... indefinitely. 

TENITE is not affected by extremes 
of weather. It won't swell, split, warp 
or crack. It is sdeally suited to gun- 
stock requirements. 


STEVENS No. 530-M 


Double Barrel Shotgun 
with stock and fore-end of TENITE 
12, 16, 20 Gauge and .410 Bore 


Note handsome, paneled stock 
with fluted comband richly check- 
ered, capped full pistol grip. Also, 
checkering on fore-end. Other re- 
finements: two white bead Ivo- 
roid sights, polished, case-hard- 
ened frame. A stand-out in shot- 
gun value! 


ELABORATE CHECKE 
AT NO EXTRA CO 





STEVENS No. 530-M 


‘22” 





SSSGeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Division of Savage Arms Corporation 
Dept. C-43, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Please send free catalog. 


Name 


Address 
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To thousands of sportsmen who 
have long wanted a really good 
double gun at a really moderate 
price, Fox this latest 
achievement in its long history 
of fine gun craftsmanship— 


FOX 
MODEL B $96°° 


In all essential shooting qualities, this 
most recent addition to the Fox Family 
carries on the tradition of its predeces- 
sors. You'll feel its perfect balance the 
moment you take it in hand. 








presents 













It comes up to your shoulder and points 
with no apparent effort ac all. 

You'll find its action fast and smooth. 
Instinctively, you feel that it has every 

thing that contributes to success afield 

Ask your dealer to let you see and han- 


dle a Fox Model B 


FREE CATALOG 


describes Fox Guns priced 
from $26.00 to $570.00 


Fr Caner en ae eS eee esse 
i FOX GUN DIVISION i 
Savage ame ¢ orporation 

' Dept. LF-37, Utica, N.Y. I 
; Kindly send me Fox catalog, free. | 
1 Name aici . 

i] 
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Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 
BENJAMIN 


MADE IN 
U.S.A. 


AIR RIFLES WITH HAND PUMP 










HARD 
ACCURATE = 
WITH CHAMBERED AIR. 

can use new model BENJAMIN AIR RI- 
Es with LEVER HAND PUMP anywhere, for 
tiring or just DPlinking, around the house or 
fishing, hunting « at 


gresues 
camping, 
force 1s adjustable with ‘amazing ma 


lowest cost 


Shootin nm? 
mum power a xc 





accuracy 
Bolt action-Hamm 


no recoil or forward lunge to disturb your aim 
er Fire- Hair Trigger- oae ty Lock- 
and Pump. Single Shot BB Rx Ws Siagle Shot 177 or 
22 with rifled barrel $8.50 o a com 


BB Shot 
plete line of BENJAMIN GENUINE COMPRESSED AIR 
I1STOLS from dealer or factory. te 
» St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Benjamin Air Rifle Co. "822 Marion St. 
10° * ti M i 
For those hunters who cannot wear rubbers and 


who do not care for high boots we recommend 
this genuine hand sewed moccasin of oil tanned 















full grain leather. 
Five rows of stitch 
ing around vamp 
line. A comfortable, 
durable moccasin 
for fall hunting or 
year round hiking. 


Color black. Weight 
only 2 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Sizes 6to 12. Write 
for Fall Catalog. 

L.L.Bean, Inc. 
327 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Specialities 






$585 Postpaid 
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Brown Fury of the Mountains 





one inch, from tip to tip; eight feet five 
inches across, which gives you an idea. 
Besides, the guide was_ horribly 








mauled. The bear had bitten through 
the thick flesh on the inside of one leg— 
bitten the full length of his great fangs. 
He had driven the claws of his sound 
forefoot deep into the other leg, between 
knee and hip, tearing loose thick ribbons 


of flesh that hung down like tattered 
bloodly rags. 
Sometime in the fracas Harry must 


have reached up with his right hand in 
a desperate effort to fend off the griz- 
zly’s attack. For his pains the bear had 
bitten the index finger neatly off at the 
second joint, leaving it dangling by a 
thread of tendon. 

The guide’s head was in the worst 
shape of all. The grizzly had had Harry’s 
whole head between his jaws. His lower 
fang went into the forehead just over 
the right eye, missing the arch of the 
eye orbit by no more than a quarter of 
an inch. To that margin Phillips prob- 
ably owes his life. The smooth, round 
bone of the skull gave the bear no pur- 
chase for his powerful jaws. Could he 
have driven a fang into the orbit of the 
eye his chances of crushing bone would 
have been far better. Meanwhile, his 
upper fang had cut into the scalp above 
the forehead on the left side, gone to 
the bone and inflicted a slash three or 
four inches long. 


ERE the grizzly’s powerful jaw mus- 

cles weakened by the shot that 
smashed into the bridge of his nose? Is 
Harry alive because the bear was pre- 
vented by wounds from exerting the full 
might of those great fang-studded jaws? 
Harry himself and Robinson and Buck 
say yes. Save for that earlier shot, un- 
lucky as it seemed at the time, Phillips 
would have died there under the grizzly 
before Fred found and retrieved his ri- 
fle, they believe. 

Robinson went to work to free Harry 
from his place under the dead bear. Try 
as he would he could not roll the bear 
off the man or move it enough to free 
any part of Phillips. Finally he man- 
aged to work one foot out. The grizzly 
was lying squarely on the other leg. Fred 
braced his feet against the bear's side 
and tugged at Harry’s shoulders. Little 
by little he pulled the guide free. But the 
second foot came out from beneath the 
grizzly minus boot and sock! 

Harry was still conscious, but he 
lacked the strength to stand. Fred pro- 
ceeded to dress his cuts as best he could 
there on the mountain. First he cut off 
the finger that dangled by a cord. He 
hastily disinfected claw and _ fang 
wounds, using a small bottle of mercu- 
rochrome that Harry carried in his pock- 
et. This checked the worst of the bleed- 
ing. Then began the slow, dread trek 
down the mountainside and across the 
valley to the horses. 

Robinson had little hope that they 
would reach the horses with Harry still 
alive, that either animal would let him 
lift the guide into the saddle, reeking as 
he did of blood and bear, or that Phillips 
could endure the ride back to camp once 
he was in the saddle. 

But they plodded on, a few yards ata 
time. When Harry grew sick and faint 
and wanted to give up, Robinson spurred 
him by complaints that he could never 
hope to reach camp alone, without the 





(Continued from page 26) 








guide, with evening coming on rapidly. 

They made it to the horses finally. 
Harry’s mount, a wise, patient old cow 
pony, looked him over, sniffed the bear 
scent, and stood as quiet as if he knew 
all about what had happened up there 
on the mountain. Buck commented later 
that this was one of the most unusual 
things he had ever known a horse to do. 


The average saddle animal fears bear 
smell as he fears death. 

They rode into camp at dusk, with 
Phillips half lying across the saddle 
horn, shaken with cold, all but frozen in 
his bloody, sweat-drenched clothing, 


barely able to whisper “Bear!” when 
Buck asked him what had happened. 
They laid him on a blanket in the 
cook tent, cut his clothes off, put hot 
rocks at his feet, and went to work in 
earnest on the bear wounds. 
Picture that scene, there in the snow- 


bound camp! Buck and Robinson and 
the cook working by candlelight. They 
sterilized the cuts one at a time with a 


powerful antiseptic agent that Buck car- 
ried in his kit, opening them up, cleaning 
them, taping the edges tightly together 

All the cuts but one, that is. When 
they finished the job of first aid, an hou 
before midnight, there was one part of 
the work left undone. That was the sev 
ered finger. When Robinson had cut the 
dangling tendon, there at the scene of 


the scrap, it had contracted and drawn 
far back under the skin of finger stub 
and hand. With it, it carried inevitable 


contamination from the _ carrion-foul 
teeth of the bear. But it was too deep in 
the flesh to be opened up and cleaned. 

They started Harry out for Jaspe1 
early the next morning with Colon, the 
wrangler. Herschel Neighbor, the second 
guide, had left before daybreak to push 
on ahead. At the Jasper Park boundaries 
lay a ranger’s cabin. From there Neigh 
bor could phone into town for a doctor 
and medical supplies to come out and 
meet the party. 

Herschel made twenty-eight miles t« 
the ranger’s cabin by 4 o’clock that afte 
noon and put through his call. Colo! 
and Harry did half as well. They madé 
camp in the snow that night. At 3:30 the 
next afternoon they reached the Cabin 
A half hour later a doctor rode in. 


AM in all, Harry Phillips was three 
nights and four days on the trail 
getting down to the hospital at Jasper 


And long before the end of the fourth 
day the contamination left on the torr 


finger tendon by the teeth of the grizzly 
was doing its work. Harry was deliriou 
from that infected finger when the littl 
train rode into Jasper. 

It was six weeks before Harry saw the 
outside of the hospital again, and he wa 
still pretty shaky on his feet. But he 
didn’t feel like complaining much. By 
all the rules he should have checked out 
back there on the north fork of the 
Burland or somewhere on the trail down 
to Jasper, and he knew it. 

And ever since, he’s always kind of 
figured that maybe the game laws of 
Alberta should be changed to let a guide 
carry firearms while he's guiding. 

To which, from the depths of his heart 
Fred Robinson echoes a loud and ferven 
amen. Those few minutes there on thi 
shoulder of the mountain with Harr; 
down under the bear weren't exactly 
lawn party for Fred either. 
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: | Three Men and a Buck | 


(Continued from page 40) 


bench was out back of the kitchen. Jim 
was the first to reach it ...a wild yell 
from him brought us all running. 

Out back of the woodshed, strung up 
by his horns, was a nice plump spike- 
horn buck. So that was the Ethiopian. 

Then the story came out. Sally had 
spied the young buck in the orchard be- 
hind the barn. She had told Sam, who 
quit his checkers and applejack long 
enough to borrow a rifle from our host, 
then meandered out and shot the buck 

not a hundred yards from the house. 

That’s all there was to it. But it was 
too much for Lou and Jules. They dis- 
appeared into the darkness with a well- 
emphasized “GOOD NIGHT!” 

Some day, though, I’m going on an- 
other deer hunt. And when I do, there'll 
be no climbing mountains, clambering 
through ravines, or crossing beaver 
dams. I’m just going to get a bag, and a 
jug—and follow Sam’s system. 


Deer Plague New Zealand 


EW ZEALAND, originally without 
any big game, has furnished an ex- 
traordinary and unique example of suc- 
cessful acclimatization on a wholesale 


scale. Red deer and chamois from Evu- | 


rope, elk, moose, and white-tailed deer 
from North America, and various Asiatic 
species have all been introduced and, 
with the possible exception of the moose, 
have flourished like the green bay tree. 
Now, however, they are so abundant as 
to cause serious damage to vegetation. 

This damage is described in a letter 
from J. W. Heenan, Undersecretary of 
the Department of Internal Affairs. He 
says: “The damage has been of such a 
nature and the consequent erosion of 
steep hillside country so serious that it 
has been decided to remove all protection 
from deer, moose, and wapiti, and to ar- 
range for their destruction by parties or- 
ganized by this Department. 

“To assist in coping with the menace a 
bonus of 2/3 per pound dry weight on 
deer skins is paid to private hunters 
that is, persons who are not directly em- 
ployed by this Department. 

“In the circumstances any question of 
encouraging overseas sportsmen to come 
to New Zealand for the purpose of ob- 
taining deer shooting is out of the ques- 
tion, as the Departmental parties are 
operating in some localities all the year 
round, and it is considered desirable that 
the animals should be disturbed to the 
least possible extent by sportsmen shoot- 
ing entirely for heads. ... Overseas visi- 
tors who are desirous of obtaining inter- 
esting fishing will be thoroughly wel- 
come in this country and can be assured 
of very interesting sport.” 

The annual report for the New Zealand 
Department of Internal Affairs for the 
year 1938-39 shows that the destruction 
operations resulted in a total of 34,370 
deer, tahr, chamois, and goats being 
killed. Among them were 30,044 red deer 
(the European relative of the American 





elk or wapiti), 163 fallow deer, 56 white- | 


tail deer, 12 Japanese deer, 38 sambar, 
and 59 wapiti. 

The report shows that 14 rainbow trout 
weighing more than 9 lb. were caught by 
anglers during the year’s open season, of 
which the largest was one weighing 13 
lb. 10 oz. A brown trout weighing 14 Ib. 
2 oz. was also taken. New Zealand con- 
tinues to offer what is probably the finest 
rainbow-trout fishing in the world. 
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pry Back & = Choice of water-repel- 
quarantee= ~ pel 8 . lent fabrics: Dryba Patented Storm Col- 


Duck, Rhino eloth, 
lar, Turns up under 
Feather-weight duck. cap, protects neck 


LONG with standard values, smart 1940 styling and pop- andh 
ular prices, in genuine Drybak Hunting Clothes you get 
many special and exclusive extra advantages. Your dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate and tell you about them. ... See 
his selections, in heavy, medium and light weights. Hunting 
Coats in full-lined, part-lined and single-thickness styles, 
$3.25 to $9.50. Breeches and Pants, $3.75 to $4.40. Sleeve- 
less Coats, Shell Vests, Hats, Caps, at comparable prices. 
Also fine red-and-black plaid Wool Hunting Coats, Jackets, 
Patented Hand- Breeches, Shirts, Caps. ... FREE CATALOG, new 1940 edi- Sith “teg with 2 
a eee ae tion with full details and prices. Send for yours now, to side buttons. Quick. 
side shell pockets. The Drybak Corp., 59 Frederick St., Binghamton, N. Y. °@s% right mt. 
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Ventilated Pivot Looped Bloodproof Bi-swing Back, with Breeches and pants Orybak Breeches 
or Hinge Sleeves — Game Pocket (pat- pleated shoulders — with large rubber- with knitted leg 
free movement in ent applied for) — free movement in ized inside seat and bottoms — conven- 
shooting —nodrag. drops to make dry seat. shooting. front leg patches. ient, comfortable. 
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LYMAN 


SUPERIOR 
TARGET & HUNTING SCOPES 


and optically perfect A delight to use. Unmatched value. 
lenses. Great light 
power. 4 min.-click 
mount. Free Folder on each scope. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. JUNIOR TARGETSPOT, 6, 8, 10 power, $45. 


SUPER-TARGETSPOT 10, 12, 15 power, $75. 20 power, $80. 
Me chan ic illy 












OTARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand ination of making your own 





i nitior Give ion (illustrated) on everything 

tainin » gur Ss i f The 20c partially covers cost of 

} at i ms Fo and mailir tn 2 ve refunded on your first order 

ORDER DIRECT OR on ‘‘Pacifi Reloading Tool FREE 
THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co. 357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 











$3417.21 


worth of gun parts purchased dur- 












ing 1939 but not a single part for a 





Lefever—that’s the report of a Pacifie Coast 
sporting goods company. “Who ever saw a 
broken Lefever? 


Send 6c in stamps for catalog. 


















Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Let’s Observe 


HE rules of a sport have one broad 

purpose: fair play all around. And 

generally if a player or contestant 

disregards a rule he has to pay for 
it. When a baseball pitcher makes a 
balk he’s penalized for it. So it is with 
football, a player’s offside costing his 
team yardage. And while both players 
and spectators may loudly dispute the 
facts of a case, very seldom do you hear 
anyone questioning the soundness of 
the rule itself. 

If rules need to be changed well and 
good, but it seems to me that while they 
are on the books they should be obeyed 
both in letter and in spirit. You can 
imagine the chaos that would result if 
one college football team interpreted the 
regulations one way, and its opponents 
another. 

So it is with skeet. Those who drew 
up the rules did so with a good deal of 
deliberation. Their principal idea was 
to bring to the shooting public a game 
that duplicated, in a large measure, the 
chance and sporting hazard of game- 
bird shooting. With that in mind Rule 
No. 3, relating to gun position, was 
devised for the purpose of keeping the 
shooter’s gun in informal field position 
until his target appeared. 

To clarify matters, the regulation 
further states that some part of the gun 
stock must be visible—behind or below 
the shooter’s arm—to the referee when 
he stands at a point 10 ft. directly to the 
right of the shooter. What is required 
of the referee? “The referee,” says the 
rule, “shall delay and test the shooting 
position of any shooter about whom he 
is in question, and shall count any target 
as lost when the shooter's position is not 
according to rule when the target ap- 
pears.” 

Now, suppose a shooter belongs to a 
small club where the rules are obeyed 
and enforced. Everyone is on an equal 
footing in that respect. Then the same 
shooter goes to a big meet, either as a 
contestant or as a spectator, and finds— 
to his disgust—that the rule is honored 
mostly in the breach, and that the ref- 
erees pay no attention to obvious viola- 
tions of it. 

For instance, at the Nationals at 
Syracuse last August I heard a large 
number of people voice growing disgust 
over the way that gun-position rules 
were being disregarded. After watching 
one contestant shoot his way almost to 
the top without ever having to raise his 
gun more than 2 in. from what he called 
informal position to shooting position, 
quite a few discussed ways and means 
of forcing shooters to comply with the 
rules. Many spoke of the advisability of 
adopting the contact patch which has 
been recommended here and elsewhere 
many times before. 

My own observations at Syracuse 
showed that gun positions, in general, 
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were no worse (if little better) than has 
been the case elsewhere this year. It 
must be admitted that several shooters, 
well up in line for top honors, consist- 
ently violated the gun-position rule, 
obviously through habit, and got away 
with it. The country’s most experienced 
referees were on hand, but aside from 
the monotonous (and almost unneces- 
sary) job of calling dead and lost targets, 
they took no outward interest in the 
violations of Rule No. 3. There was a 
little burst of official energy in calling 
several shooters for getting their toes 
an inch or so over the shooting-station 
boundaries. This would have been an 
encouraging sign if it had meant any- 
thing or if it had done anything toward 
running the meet according to the spirit, 
as well as the rules, of the game. 

One encouraging thing is the fact that 
a great many skeet enthusiasts are get- 
ting fed up with such laxness. They love 
skeet and think it too grand a sport to 
be injured by permitting one of its most 
important rules to be broken with im- 
punity, meet after meet. May their tribe 
increase! 

There was some remarkable shooting 
at Syracuse, but I’m afraid I must ccn- 
fess that, after seeing it all, I still don’t 
know who the national champion is! 
Naturally, each winner of an event will 
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the Rules 


be known as the such-and-such national 
champion for 1940, but who is tops—the 
champion of champions, as they say in 
boxing? Somehow I'd gained the im- 
pression before the meet that the winner 
of the high-over-all (having proved his 
superior all-around skill in all classes 
combined) would be declared the na- 
tional skeet champion of 1940. But the 
so-called big prize went to Dick Shaugh- 
nessy, of Dedham, Mass., winner of the 
all-bore (and a great shooter), instead of 
to Felix Hawkins of Texas, whose high- 
over-all of 544 x 550 beat Shaughnessy 
by the narrowest of margins. 

But all credit to Dick Shaugnnessy. 
After tying with Hawkins and Alex Kerr 
of Beverly Hills, Cal., in the all-bore, 
each with 249 x 250, Dick produced a 
50-straight in the shoot-off to win and 
become, for the second time in his young 
life, the national all-bore champion. 

I'm always pleased to see the small- 
bore retained as part of the Nationals 
schedule as a far better test than either 
the 20 or the small-bore. Dick Shaugh- 
nessy took it with a 99, while the sub- 
small bore went to Felix Hawkins with 
a 98. And the work of the women 
shooters becomes more amazing at each 
shoot. Miss Patricia Laursen of Akron, 
Ohio, won the women’s all-bore with a 

(Continued on page 77) 





Dick Shaughnessy wins his second national all-bore championship and turns to receive the 
congratulations of Patricia Laursen, whose shooting has earned the national women's title 
for 1940. Between them, smiling happily, is Bob Canfield, captain of Dick's Hilltop Team 
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246, the 20 gauge with a 94, the sub-small 
bore with an 87, and the women’s high- 
over-all with 524 x 550. There’s no 
doubt in my mind as to who the national 
woman champion is! 

Several visitors to Syracuse were 
fresh from the highly advertised money 
shoot that had been planned to sweep 
the skeet shooters of the country right 
off their feet, and to make money-shoot- 
ing the only worth-while kind. How- 
ever, first-hand reports at Syracuse did 
not indicate that amateur shooting is a 
thing of the past. On the contrary, I 
heard that the first big stab at money- 
shooting was a sad flop; and at Syracuse 
(where was gathered as high a class of 
sportsmen as you could find in one spot 
today) no one was observed weeping bit- 
terly over the money shoot’s fate. 

Perhaps it will dawn on everyone, 
sooner or later, that while there is un- 
questionably a small group of shooters 
who'd like to shoot for money, there 
aren’t enough of them to support more 
than a few minor sideshows of their 
own.—_Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Informal November Shoots 


HE PRESENT trend of skeet seems 

to me almost entirely toward the big 
centralized club and the big title events. 
That’s all fine enough but the small- 
group shooter is missing a lot of fun 
that he used to have when a handful of 
friends and neighbors got out on the 
little old home field of an afternoon 
and shot a couple of rounds. There was 
less tension then, less tight-lipped com- 
petition, less emphasis on high scores, 


and more informality, more leisure, more 
joking and fun, and, I venture to say, 
more recreation. The modern big shoot 
is a great institution but shooters have 
to hurry from place to place too fast 
and have to bear down too hard. Then 
their shooting may become work rather 
than play. Many of us would like to see 
more of the small-town skeet activities 
of the early '30’s. 

Is there a skeet field near by which 
has been poorly attended of late for one 
reason or another? Well, why not get 
things going again now, in one of the 
best seasons of the year for small 
groups? In the North, November marks 
about the end of the upland shooting 
season. Shooters have had a few days 
afield, in all probability, but nowhere 
enough shooting to suit them. In fact, 
many of them are just getting warmed 
up when the barrier goes up again. It’s 
a great chance for the local skeet field. 

Back in the ’20’s one of the reasons for 
starting a local skeet field was to allow 
the field hunter to go out and use up his 
left-over game shells at a sport that 
furnished the same kind of shots he 
found afield. Those small, informal 
shoots are just as practical today, and 
Thanksgiving is a traditional day for 
sportsmen. Old-timers were wont to go 
out on party hunts with neighbors and 
relatives on that morning, more with 
the idea of following a fine old custom 
than of getting game. That old-time 
Thanksgiving shoot could be staged to 
perfection on the nearest skeet field this 
year. Why not drum up some interest 
and get one going in your town? 
W. i. F. 
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Dogfish, Red Horse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no 
limits). Whitefish (16”-none). Buffalo (15’- 
none). Bullhead (no size—50). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Sauger, Great Northern Pike (no size-8). Mus- 
kellunge (no size-2). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock 
Bass (no size-15). Black Bass, Yellow Bass 
(no size-6). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2.25; 
Moose $5.25; small game $1; fishing 50 cents. 
Nonres.: Big game $50.25; Moose $50.25; small 
game $25; fishing $3, husband and wife $4.50. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Deer (1) Leake, Madison, Scott, 
Rankin, Tunica, Quitman, Panola, Tallahatchie, 
Leflore, Sunflower, Yazoo, Humphreys, Warren, 
Bolivar, Granada, Jackson, George, Greene, 
Wayne, Adams, Wilkinson, Jefferson, Claiborne, 
Issaquena, Sharkey, and Washington Counties 
open 25th; rest of state closed entire month. 
Squirrel (8) North Mississippi Zone closed; 
rest of state open entire month. Rabbit (10). 
Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”-25). 
Sunfish (5”-25) (aggregate all game fish, 50). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25; county 
$1.25; fishing $1.25, family license $2.25. Non- 
res.: All game $25.25, small game $15.25, 7-day 
small game only $5.25; fishing $3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no limits), 
Quail (bobwhite) (10) opens 10th. Fishing: 
Channel Catfish (13”-8). Jack Salmon, Wall- 
eyed Pike, Pickerel, Little Pickerel, Pike Perch, 
Grass Pike, Northern Pike, Sand Pike, Muskel- 
lunge (13”-4). Silver, White, and Striped Bass 


heees 


(8”-12). Crappie, Yellow, Calico, and Straw- 
berry Bass, White Perch (7”-12). Yellow and 
Ringed Perch (7”-25). Bluegill, Bream, (5”-12). 
Black Bass (10”-8). Rock Bass, Red-eye, Gog 
gle-eye (6”"-12). (Aggregate of all of above, 
25). Warmouth Bass, Sunfish, Indian Fish, 
Black Perch (no size-25). Drum, Sheepshead 
(9”-25). Carp, Gar (no limits). All fish not 
mentioned above (no size-25 lb. and 1 fish per 
day per person or per boat). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing, state $2.50, county $1; 
hunting only $2; fishing only $1. Nonres 
Hunting $15; fishing $3, 6-day $1l—or fees 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, 
Wolverine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits), Elk (1) 
general season open until 15th but in some 
localities season closes earlier and in others is 
open entire month, and some counties are 
closed entire month. Deer (1) general season 
open until 15th, but some counties and parts 
of other counties are closed entire month; part 
of Madison County is open entire month. Con- 
sult Fish and Game Commission, Helena, when 
planning trip. Bear (1) parts of Flathead, Mis- 
soula, and Powell Counties closed. Fishing: All 
game fish (no size-aggregate 15 fish or 15 Ib. 
and 1, but not more than 5 of catch, except Sun- 
fish, Yellow Perch, Ring Perch, and Bullhead, 
under 7”). Note: There are numerous local 
exceptions; Consult authorities. Licenses: Res.: 
Big game $1; game birds and fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Big game $30; fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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OFFERS ADVANTAGES 
OF 
SINGLE SIGHTING PLANE 
IN EIGHT 
“OVER & UNDER” GUNS 
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a‘ You shooters are voting, 

in increasing numbers, 
for the easy-pointing, fast- 
handling advantages of the 
single-sighting- plane, Over & 
Under “double” gun. That's 
why Marlin has designed this 
line of famous Model 90’s— 
most complete in the firearms 
field! See these hard-hitting, 
dependable beauties at your 
dealer's today! 


4 Illustrated ... Model 90 OVER 
& UNDER .410 BORE SHOTGUN 


$40.27 


Smartest, sleekest shotgun made! 
All the rugged, smooth action fea- 
tures of the big 90's. Great for prac- 
tice and small game. A real firearm, 
yet weighs only 53% Ibs. 
. 

12-16-20 GAUGES—Simple, 
rugged lifetime construction . . 
perfectly balanced direct line 
locking, one piece frame. HAM- 
MERLESS — COCKS ON OPEN- 
ING. $40.27 

. 
Combination RIFLE-SHOTGUNS 
Top barrel for .22 short, long, 
long rifle. Also .218 Bee or .22 
Hornet. Bottom barrel .410 
bore on all 3 guns. $40.27 

© 
SKEETKING — Custom-built 
leader of Marlin shotgun line. 
Gives unprecedented results for 
skeet, upland game. $70.13 


SEND 3c TODAY FOR CATALOG with 
eg specifications. Get your copy 

‘STRAIGHT SHOOTING” FREE 
at dealers, or 6¢ postpaid. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


144 WILLOW ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





8 MILE RANGE — WIDE VISION 


BINOCULARS 
eo oms coe 88.18 


r ple te } with © ase and straps. Well ground powerful 
Easi ised for all distances and eye widths. Latest 





feature : ihe al ‘all we ather binoculars. Guaranteed. If not 
satisfied after 15 days’ trial, money refunded, 


VOGUE BINOCULAR Co. 
8420 S. Ashland, Dept. 401, Chicago 





For Good Hunting, Clean Kills 

Cutts Comp with pattern control tubes provides 
for all bird shooting with same gun. Uniform 
patterns assure clean kills. For your 12, 16, 20, 28, 
.410 ga., promptly equipped at our factory. Win- 
chester, Remington, Savage ordered new are fac- 
tory equipped. Comp exeellent for Skeet. Free 
illustrated folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85-C West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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THE = f* er 





one man 


TRAPSHOOTING 


a 100 SHOTS 


for about 
$ | 75 


Trap fits on bar 


rel of Targo Gun 
or almost any 
sing] barrel .22 
cal, smooth bore 
or .410 bore shot 
gun. 


TARGO TRAP Weighs only 14 oz Laegggares 


spring is adjustable and ‘“‘halanced’’ to preve whip 


or vibration. All steel (heat tre ates 4 construction, 
channeled and ribbed for ruxsged 
TARGO TARGETS: In breakproof be 
at just over %ec each Five nor reakahle we $745 
‘‘practice targets’’ with each trap 
TARGO GUN — Rifle Adapter — .22 cal 
smooth bore bolt actior p repeater. Supplied 
with No. RA-1 (4”) "Hite °° tant er for shooting solid 
cartridges ss it P use 


uns 1 r arg 
s watt r SHOT shells obtainable 


22 cal. LONG RIFLE 

for about Ie each. Do not use *‘ Lene s 

TARGO NET: See sketch above. Saves * 

missed targets from breakag a 75 

20’ x 20’. Tie ropes at rner $5 ‘95 

Send for new folder explaintr e Tare in detail. Please 

enclose 3c to help cover cost tage and handling 
$12.15 West of R chien 


0.F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


6011 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 





rs 
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BISHOP STOCKS 


—Improve your rifle with a fine Bishop 
stock supplied semi-finished of finest Ozark 
walnut for all bolt actions. Tenite butt plate and 

grip cap attached with screws, makes finishing easy. 
Like illustration or with Monte Carlo for scope, 
$5.00. Postage for 4 New catalog ready. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 





pounds. 


Rust INHIBITING sapawere 
32 L. Stony istand Ave. 
Chicago, ttt. 
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2 on 8 FUN- -THR 


WITH THE 
NEW BANTAM-WEIGHT 


crower RAMBLER 


® DURABLE ALL METAL CONSTRUCTION 

Have more fun—take along a Wollensak Ram- 

bler. Ideal for all sports, theatre, mature study 

Aluminum construction, weighs only 8 ounces 

Fine optics—brilliant sharp images. Ac dealers or 
direct Money-back guarantee! 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO..824 HUDSON AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y 


WAY (0) (als INIT ZANIX 


week STRAP 





































Warsaw, Missouri 
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NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Squirrel (5). Raccoon 
(2). Opossum (3). Fishing: Perch (no size- 
25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). Trout 
(no size-10, in state-owned lakes, 5). Black 
Bass (10”-5). Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead 
(6”-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Sauger (12”-5). Catfish (12”-10). Northern 
Pike (12”-5). (All game fish, except Carp, 
Buffalo, and Sucker, aggregate 25). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing $1.10, hunting and 
fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state; fishing 
$2.10 or fee charged nonres, in applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (ro limits). Cottontail 
Rabbit, Mountain Hare, Raccoon, Silver and 
Red Fox (no limits) opens 15th some local sea- 
sons. Fishing: Season closed on all game fish 
with following exceptions: Walker Lake, Min- 
eral County; Lake Mead and Colorado River be- 
low Boulder Dam; and Catfish only in Churchill 
County, open entire month. Salmon River below 
Vinyard Dam, Elko County, open until 15th. 
Trout (no size-10). Catfish (no size-50). All 
other game fish (no size-10 lb. or 25 fish). 
Note: Special regulations for Lake Mead. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50. Non- 
res.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special nonres. 
15-day fishing permit for Lake Mead and the 
Colorado River below Boulder Dam in Nevada 
and Arizona, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 


Hunting: Deer (1) Carroll, Grafton, and Coos 
Counties only; rest of state closed. Hare (3), 
Rabbit (5) (aggregate 5). Ruffed Grouse (par- 
tridge) (4). Pheasant (1) closes 11th; Coos 
and Carroll Counties closed entire month. Rac- 
coon (3). Fishing: Yellow Perch (no size-10 
lb. but not more than 40 fish). Pickerel (12”- 
10 lb.; no limits in waters open entire year). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.50. Non- 
res.: Hunting and fishing $15.15; fishing $4, 3- 


day $1.50. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunting: Quail (10) opens 10th; Passaic, 
Bergen, Essex, Hudson, and Union Counties 
closed entire month. Raccoon (15) open entire 
month. Opens 10th: Rabbit, Hare (6), Squirrel 
(6), English or Ring-necked Pheasant (2), 
Ruffed Grouse (3), Partridge (3). Fishing: 
Trout (6”-none) in Delaware River and Bay 
between state of New Jersey and Delaware 
and tidewater tributaries; rest of state closed. 
Striped Bass (rockfish) (18”—none). Black Bass, 
Oswego Bass (9”-aggregate 10; in Delaware 
River and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tide- 
water tributaries, 9”-none). Rock Bass (no size 
-20; in Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del. and tidewater tributaries, 6”—none; in 
Delaware River between N. J. and Pa. and 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 
Creek, 6”-20). White Bass (9”-none; in Dela- 
ware River and Bay between N., J. and Del. and 
tidewater tributaries, and in Delaware River 
between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, (6”-none). Cali- 
co Bass, Crappie (6”—aggregate 20; in Delaware 
River and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tide- 
water tributaries, 6”-none). Pike, Pickerel, Pike 
Perch (14”-25; in Delaware River and Bay 
between N, J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries, 
12”-none; in Delaware River between N. J. and 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek, 12”-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $3.10; hunting only $2.10; fishing 
only $2.10. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $10.50, 
fishing only $5.50. License required for fresh 


waters, inland tidal waters, and the Delaware 
River. 

Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote 
(no limits). Bear (1), dogs may not be used 
from Ist to 15th. Open until 15th: Deer (1); 


Wild Turkey, Guadalupe Mountains in Otera 
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Eddy Counties closed entire month (2); 
Squirrel (5); Elk, under special permit only 
(1). Opens 10th: Quail (10). Fishing: Trout, 
Salmon, closes 15th (6”; Pecos River and tribu- 
taries above town of Pecos, 7”-20 fish or 10 


and 


lb. and 1). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1 Crappie, 
Ring, or Yellow Perch, Bream, Sunfish, Blue- 
gill (5”-aggregate 20). Channel Catfish (10”- 
25 lb. and 1). Bullhead (no size-20). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; hunting only 
$4.50; big game $3; birds only $2.50; birds 
and fishing $4.50; fishing only $2. Nonres.: 


Hunting and fishing $35.25; hunting only $30.25; 
big game $25.25; birds only $10.25; fishing 
only $3. 


NEW YORK 


Hunting: Bear (1) closes 15th; Clinton, 
ware, Essex, Franklin, Greene, and 
Counties open entire month. Deer (1) Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oswego, Saratoga, Saint Lawrence, War- 
ren, and Washington Counties, and in Herkimer 
and Oneida Counties north of N.Y.C.R.R. tracks 
open entire month; Columbia, Del Dutch- 
ess, Greene, Orange, Otsego, Rensselaer, Scho- 
harie, Sullivan, and Ulster Coun 15th; 
Broome, Cortland, Steuben, Chautauqua, Cat- 
taraugus, Allegany, Chemung, Schuyler, Tioga, 
Tompkins, Chenango, and Yates Counties open 


Dela- 
Ulster 


aware, 


ties open 


24th. Cottontail Rabbit (6; Chautauqua Coun- 
ty 4) Rockland County closed until 15th; rest 
of state open entire month. Varying Hare (3) 


Chautauqua, Yates, Wyoming, Livingston, Ni- 
agara, Tompkins, Chemung, Cattaraugus, Madi- 
son, Allegany, Erie, and Chenango Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. (Ag- 
gregate cottontail rabbit and varying hare, 6.) 
Black, Gray, and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 5). 
Grouse or Partridge (3; Long Island 2) closes 
18th; Long Island open entire month. Raccoon 
(no limits) opens Sth. Pheasant (2; Long Is- 
land 4) closes 2nd; Long Island open entire 
month. Quail, Long Island (6) open entire 
month; Putnam and Westchester Counties (4) 
close 15th; rest of state closed entire month 
Fishing: Black and Oswego Bass, Lake Georze 
and Chautauqua County closed (10”-8; special 
limits in designated waters). Striped Bass (16”- 
none). Bullhead, Crappie, Calico Bass (no 
limits except by local regulations). Lake Trout, 
in Lakes Erie and Ontario only (no li 
Muskalonge (24”-none) Chautauqua County ex- 
cept Lake Erie closed. Pickerel, Pike, Pike Perch 


mits 












(12”-no limit in waters open to netting, 10 in 
other waters). Blue Pike Perch, in Lakes Erie 
and Ontario and in Niagara River only (no 
limits). Great Northern Pike, in Saint Lawrence 
River 20”-10). Short-nosed Sturgeon (20”- 
none). Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”—none). Sau- 
ger, Yellow Perch (no limits). Whitefish (in 
Lake Erie 134 lb.—none; in Lake Ontario 16”- 
none). White Perch (no size-25; Marine Dis- 
trict and Hudson River, no limits Licenses 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.25; hunting only 
$1.65, special deer license $1.25 addi tional; fish- 
ing only $1.65. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$10.50; special deer license $10.50 additional 


fishing only $5.50, 3-day $2.75 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Bear (2). 
cat limits). Raccoon, Opossum, with gun 
and dogs (no limits). Deer (1) Avery, Burke, 
Caldwell, Mitchell, McDowell, Wautauga, and 
Yancey Counties, open until 15th; Alleghany, 
Ashe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Macon, Swain, 
Surry, Wilkes, Yadkin, and parts of Robeson 
and Scotland Counties closed entire month; rest 
of state open entire month. Rabbit (no limits 
Ashe County opens 24th; rest of state opens 28th 


Russian Boar (2 Wild- 


(no 


Squirrel except fox squirrel and southern red 
squirrel (10) Alamance, Caswell, Davidson, 
Chatham, Davie, Forsyth, Franklin, Granville, 
Guilford, Northampton, Person, Rockingham, 


Rowan, Vance, and Warren Counties closed un- 
til 28th; Ashe County open until 15th; rest of 
state open entire month. Quail (10) opens 28th 
Note: In some counties shooting permitted only 
on designated days during open season. Wild 
Turkey (1) opens 28th; Bertie, Halifax, Martin, 
Northampton, and Washington Counties open 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Speakin’ 
of Doubles 


ICE SHOOTIN’, bub. Makin’ a 
pretty double on fast-flyin’ black 
| ducks ain’t easy. But shucks, that 
| weren't nuthin’ to whut we did in the 
| old days. Ever tell you ’bout the time 

I was lumberin’ out in Michigan? 
Well, one day I takes my old single- 
| shot Sharps, sticks a handful of car- 
tridges in my pocket, an’ goes out 
for a deer. 

Hadn't got very far when I see a 
big buck stick his head up from be- 
hind a log about a mile away. Wham! 
That deer’s head dropped down like a 
poled steer’s. 
him his head pops up. So I lets go 
and he drops agin. “Got ya that 
time,” I says, but heck if his head 
don’t come up agin. This time I’m 
careful; draw a good bead, and drop 
him—and up he comes! Well, by now 
I’m sure that some of the boys are 
playin’ a joke on me, but I figure I 

| can join in as long as my bullets last. 
So I kep’ on shooting—13 times in 


But jest as I start after 








(Continued 


| 20th; Surry and Yadkin and all counties in 
| and west of Alleghany, Wilkes, Caldwell, Burke, 
and Rutherford Counties closed entire month. 
Ruffed Grouse (2) opens 28th. Fishing: Black 
Bass, Striped Bass (12”-8). Muskellunge (22”- 
f Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). Bream, Robin, 
Crappie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch 
in Lake Waccamaw 8”-12; in all other inland 
lakes 8”-20). Redfin (8”-20). (Aggregate all 
species, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, county $1.10; 
| fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 
| Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 
| 


| NORTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Red and Gray Fox (no limits), 


opens 15th. Licenses: Res.: $1.50. Nonres.: $25. 


OHIO 


Hunting: 
2), Ruffed 


Rabbit (4), Pheasant 
Hungarian Partridge 


Opens 15th: 
Grouse (2), 


(4), Raccoon (2), Opossum (no limit). Fishing: 
Black Bass (10-6). Crappie (6-20). Rock 
Bass (5"-20). Yellow Pike Perch (13”-6). Mus- 
kellunge (30-2). Bluegill (5”-20). Sunfish, Cat- 
fish, Bullhead, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no 
size-20). Special regulations in Lake Erie 
Fishing District: Yellow Pike Perch, Mus- 


kellunge, Catfish, Bullhead, Yellow Perch, White 
3ass (no size-40). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.25, fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunting, re- 
ciprocal with other states but not less than $5 
25-cent fee additional; fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Quail (10) opens 
20th, shooting on designated days only. Fishing: 
Trout (7”-25) Black Bass, Channel Catfish 
(8"-10). Crappie (5”-25). (Aggregate all game 


from 





all 
down. 
whut! 


and the last shot the buck stays 
Now, I says, I'll see whut’s 
So I makes my way over to 
the down timber—and whut do you 
suppose I found? Nope, it weren't no 
joke. There was 13 bucks a-layin’ be- 
hind that log—each one of them 
plugged between the eyes. 

We et venison fur a month, and I 
had enough buckskin to make a 
harness fur the big team of horses we 
used to tote logs. Dang good harness 
too. One time I had that team down 
in the swamp fur a load o’ firewood, 


and jest when I got all loaded, it 
started to rain; never seen it rain so 
hard. So I goes up and walks the 
team back to camp. When we got 
there I turned around to unhitch 

and found I didn’t have any load! 
That rain had softened the buckskin 
so that it stretched, and the team 


walked all the way to camp, leavin’ 
the load in the swamp. Weren't 
nuthin’ I could do, so I went into the 
cabin an’ et. While I’m in there the 
sun comes out hotter’n a brush fire. 
After I git finished I come out 
and there’s the load nice you 
please. That there buckskin harness 
had shrunk, and drawed the wood 
clear to camp W.A. M 


as as 
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fish, 25 Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fish- 
ing $1.25 Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 


10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wildcat, 
Lynx, Bear (no limits). Silver Gray Squirrel 
(5), in Multnomah, Clackamas, Marion, Yam- 
hill, Wasco, Washington, Benton, Polk, Linn 


Douglas, and Lane Counties only. Elk (1) open 
until 16th in open territory in northeastern Ore- 


gon; rest of state closed entire month. Chinese 
Pheasant (4) only Malheur County open until 
15th; rest of state closed entire month. Fishing 


Salmon (under 15”, trout regulations apply; 15 
to 20”, 15 lb. and 1 but not more than 20 fish— 
counted as part of trout catch; 20” and over, 3 

Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1 but not more than 30 
fish. Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no size-ag 
gregate 20 lb. and 1 but not more than 30 
fish Trout (over 10”) in designated wa 
ters only, and Steelhead (over 10”) in 
Rogue River and its tributaries only (15 lb. and 









1 but not over 15 fish). Sturgeon (3 under 4 
long; no limit over 4’ long). Note: Osweg: 
Lake, Clackamas County, closed. Warning: 
There are many special seasons in designated 
waters; consult Game Commission, 616 Oreg 

Building, Portland. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 


and fishing $5; hunting only $3; fishing only $3, 
2-day $2 Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 
2-day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Blackbird (no lim- 
its Ruffed Grouse (2). Bobwhite Quail (5 
Hungarian Partridge (2) Lycoming, Montour, 


and Northumberland Counties only; rest of state 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The “daddy” of wool hunting coats! 
Action Free! Eight roomy pockets in- 
cluding large game pocket across bock. 
26-ounce all-wool OREGON Fabric . . 
Guaranteed Waterproof. 

Red and Black Brown and Block 
Green ond Black Solid Novy Bive 
Solid Forest Green 

Post 


$13.95 rao 


if your dealer 
can't supply you, 
use coupon. 


ae 


im Poplin. Zip front 
Wool knit Sn. | 
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Natural, Navy 


\ 
B% Sreen$ 395 |e 


HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, Dept. “‘O" 
Priease send Cruiser STAG @ $13.95 Enclosed 
WIND BLOUSE @ $3.95 AS $ - 
STA Chest Size (36 s 
” (-) Med., (..) lg 





Color WIND BLOUSE . Size. (& 
~] Send FREE Catalog in Colors. : 
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Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble'’s Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 
0sition when struck. Can 


9e folded down when not 
HUNTING 


MARB LE’ SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, Marble’s make it to 
fit every modern weapon. 


Price, $4.00. - 
State make and 
model of gun 





Sporting “S 
Leaf Sight, Fiat Top 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble's Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 


Standard Front Sight. 
1 toor 3/32 in. Ivory o¢ 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 








Knives, Axes, Sights, Sheard Gold Bead 
Cleaning Implements, . : 
Compasses, etc. Doz- Sight. Price, $1.50 
ens of useful items for Marble’s Products are 


every sportsman. 


Write today?! 


sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-122) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 


Bb 671 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., Us 4 
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It's sad but true that the mere sight of dead game often 
throws a wife into hysterics and the kids into a frenzy 


AKE unloaded the pockets of his 
hunting coat sadly but firmly. 
Those pockets held the limit, too, 
for Jake was a darned good shot. 
“Divide ’em up, boys,” he invited. 

“What's the matter?” we chorused. 
“Don't you like game?” 

“I do,” he replied, licking his lips re- 
gretfully, “but the family doesn’t. If I 
took those dead squirrels home my kids 
would break out in a nervous rash. And 
the wife would begin to figure on a trip 
to Reno if I asked her to cook them. 
Sometimes I wish I’d gone West when I 
was young, and married a squaw.” 

Jake's plight is by no means imag- 
inary. There are lots of Jakes in this 
land of ours. Sure, I know people who 
can hardly wait for the shooting season 
because they’re hungry for wild meat. 
But I also know folks who shudder with 
distaste at the thought of it, and almost 
go wild when the head of the house 
marches in with his game coat loaded. 
That’s bad business, because an aver- 
sion to the taste of game does nobody 
good. When it exists, the man who likes 
to hunt misses the praise and encourage- 
ment he thinks he ought to have for get- 
ting out of bed at 4 in the morning. And 
his family misses out on some mighty 
good eats which have rewarded his for- 
titude and skill. 

The fact is, game dinners should be 
real treats. When they aren’t, chances 
are that the meat was poorly cleaned, 
badly cooked, or both. I think most 
cases of dislike for game can be cured. 
Often the remedy is in the hands of the 
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cook. Game that has been 
cleaned promptly in the field 
should taste swell at home, 
and it will if it’s cooked with 
understanding and care. 

Here are suggestions that 
may help promote a spirit of 
harmony and cooperation in 
your home when you bring 
home the bacon this season. 
In the first place don't expect 
too much of game meat. The 
pheasant is a noble bird, the 
squirrel an interesting and il- 
lustrious little fellow, and rab- 
bits reputedly live on carrots 
and clover. I admit all this, 
but just the same the pheas- 
ant and squirrel and rabbit 
have one trait in common with 
the cheapest cuts of beef: 
their flesh may be dry and 
tough, and taste like a wad of 
cotton unless made_ tender 
and juicy by skillful cooking. 

In the first place, game meat 
requires more specialized at- 
tention than cheap domestic 
cuts. Game leads an active, 
vigorous life. Its muscles are 
tougher than those of farm 
animals and poultry. Some 
species, like rabbits, have 
tough fibers laced through the tissues, 
and these will battle the best teeth after 
a poor job of cookery. Most game has a 
strong or “wild” flavor that makes game 
unpalatable to lots of people unless it’s 
removed or reduced. Well, when I think 
of some of the game dinners I've eaten, 
or tried to eat, I'm not surprised that 
some sportsmen must empty their coats 
of game, ory give their buck away, before 
they start home. 

A little care can prevent all that. In 
the first place, give game a prompt 
cleaning as soon as it is killed. Empty 
the abdominal cavity at once. That will 
do much to prevent that “tainted” flavor. 
It is best, too, for game to hang at least 
a day before it is cooked. And, if your 
family is a bit squeamish, don’t let them 
watch you finish the cleaning at home, 
When you do that job, be sure all 
feathers are removed from birds— 
skin them rather than present the 
cook with a bunch of pinfeathers 
and hairs. Get every bit of fur 
from animals, and look into 
wounds for it too. My wife stopped 


because she bit down on a wad of 





Learn to Cook Game Right 


into their appetites. This, of course, is 
decidedly reckless and unwise—but it’s 
been known to work. But if that falls 
flat, there’s only one hope left. You 
must learn to cook your game yourself 
and eat it with much gusto and appre- 
ciation. Maybe this will arouse their 
envy. If it doesn’t, well, all the more for 
you. 

When you cook game, select the most 
appropriate method. There are five: fry- 
ing, broiling, plain boiling, steaming, and 
roasting. All are good but some are bet- 
ter than the others for particular kinds 
of game. Don’t use a method chosen at 
random just because it’s easy or con- 
venient. Pick the way that will bring 
out the most flavor and goodness from 
game, a way that’s sure to make it pal- 
atable and tender. That method will 
depend not only on the species, but on an 
equally important factor, its age. 

Many cooks set great store by the skil- 
let. But unfortunately its use for game 
has often brought about sad results. 
You should never fry or broil tough old 
meat. It will probably taste like leather 
if you do. And don’t broil or fry any 
game unless you and your family like 
meat on the rare side. Fried game—espe- 
cially steaks from large animals—is best 
when quickly browned on both sides and 
served with its inside pink to red. 
Lengthy frying or broiling may make 
meat tough and dry, and increase that 

Continued on page 81) 









Hamburger may seem 
out of place in the 
wilds—but not if you've 
ever tried to get your 
teeth into moose meat 


eating rabbits for several years : 
‘aoe 


fur that a big shot pellet had 
dragged out of sight inside a leg. 

Well, suppose you do all that, 
and the family still won't eat the 
game. As a last resort you might 
tell the folks how much the meat 
they are spurning cost you. Per- 
haps quail at $4 a pound, venison at 
$1.50, or wild duck at $3.75 will 
awaken their interest, put zest 
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Cook Game Right 


(Continued from page 8:0) 


taste of fiber, besides sharpening the 


strong wild flavor. 


You can successfully broil and fry 
quail, young pheasant, young rabbits, 
and squirrels. Young fat venison is 


adaptable to these methods too, and so 
is older venison that has hung a week in 
the woods or 10 days in a cooler—that 
aging improves both taste and texture. 
But don’t fry or broil fishy ducks, wild 
geese (unless they’re young birds), and 
the meat of mature elk, bear, or moose, 
unless, as I’ve said, you like your meat 
cooked rare. 


O MAKE the meat of older animals or 

tough game most palatable, cook it 
several hours at a moderate tempera- 
ture. This means to bake, boil, or steam 
it. The latter plan has always given 
splendid results. It requires time, but is 
decidedly well worth it. Unskilled cooks 
find steaming particularly easy because 
there are no fine-cut decisions about 
time or temperature to worry about. 

By steaming I do not mean the use of 
a pressure cooker. Game can be cooked 
in these devices, and one will quickly re- 
duce tough meat so that it can be chewed 
and digested; but in the cooking the 
meat loses much of its juice and flavor. 
The method of steaming I prefer is a 
combination of frying and simmering, 
using very little water. I learned about 
it in the timbered bottoms of the White 
River in Arkansas. 

Charlie, our Ozark guide, 


served up | 


steamed rabbits and squirrels I'll never | 


forget. He had only three utensils: a bat- 
tered coffee pot, a tin pail to boil spuds, 
and a heavy cast-iron skillet with a lid, 


the kind that’s commonly known as a 
chicken fryer. All of his meat dishes 
went into the latter. If the game was 


young it was cooked without previous at- 
tention. Should it be old, the disjointed 
meat was soaked half a day in water 
with vinegar and salt. This would kill 
the musky taste of an old whiskered rab- 


bit until you’d think you were eating 
young fried chicken. 
Charlie salted the meat, rolled it in 


flour, and quickly browned it on both 
sides in a hot grease of half butter and 
half lard. This browning took only 
about 4 minutes. Then he set the heavy 
iron fryer back from the blaze, put in a 
little water, put on the lid, and let the 
meat simmer until done. Simmering 
time was about 4 hours and Charlie add- 
ed water in small amounts occasionally 
to prevent burning. When he dished up 
his game, we had to be careful not to 
pull the bones out of the leg pieces when 
we ate them in our fingers. How tender 
and luscious that meat did taste! 

Charlie made a sauce for game of half 
a cup of grated horse-radish, two cups of 
grated beets, and a cup of vinegar. Try 
that sauce, especially on wildfowl—you'll 
like it. 

Any utensil of heavy metal with a 
tight lid will give the same results as 
Charlie’s chicken fryer. A Dutch oven 
either the old-fashioned kind with legs 
and a hollow lid, or the newer type with- 
out them—a heavy skillet or pot made of 
aluminum or iron will serve. 

The secret lies in that first quick 
browning in hot fat, followed by the 
long, gentle simmering. Meat so cooked 
just can’t be tough, for you keep on cook- 
ing it until it’s tender. And it will never 
be tasteless or dry. This steaming proc- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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IS THE SHOOTING 
GLASS CHOSEN BY MOST 
TOP-RANKING SHOOTERS 


Flexible temples 
hold goggles 
securely 
Plastic covered 
perspiration bar oie | 
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\The business of selecting a shooting glass that will give the 
most in comfort, safety and efficiency requires consideration 
of two factors—the physical properties of the frame, and the 
optical performance of the lenses. Ray-Ban lenses absorb ex- 
cess light and glare, transmit most of wseful light; they sharp- 
en the target, relieve eyestrain, enable you to shoot your best. 
Write for descriptive folder. Bausch & Lomb, 143 Lowell St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Ray-Ban lenses are available in your prescrip- 
tion through regular optical channels. 











ATTENTION DEER HUNTERS! 


From the deer you shoot have the hide 
tanned 
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What You Want is POWER 
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HINK of the marvelous response of POWER as a stratoliner’s pilot guns his great 
ship in the takeoff—lifts it swiftly into the night sky! That’s the kind of POWER 
response—instantaneous, full-powered—you need from your Winchester flashlight in an 
emergency. And the kind you are entitled to for the many handy uses 
you have for it every day. So be sure to keep it powered with 
Winchester Hi-Power batteries. FRESH—every cell dated. And power 
loss or accidental outside short circuit is prevented by their molded 


plastic Super Seal (patented). For vital protection in emergencies, 
regular full-power light service in many useful ways—buy Winchester 
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Designed 4y sportsmen for 
sportsmen, newest model 
Rod & Reel has been vastly 
improved to bring you extra 
features like these: Light- 
uemht and Flexible, rolls into 
compact bundle; Inside 
Leg Harness, holds boot 
in place in muddy go- 
ing, eliminates hip fatigue; Deep-Cleated Sole 
prevent slipping; Foot-Shaped Rocker Last 
matches natural tread, avoids blisters; Flexsble 
Belt Strap holds uppers taut, snaps over 
pants belt; Thuk Cushion Insole prevents stone 
bruises. Say “ROD & REEL” to your dealer. 


CONVERSE 


i ‘ 
| | 
i ! 
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i MALDEN, MASS. ! 
CLIP THIS, write name and address in 
| | 
: ' 


margin, mail for FREE copy of Converse 
Sporting Boot Folder. 


« HULL 


AUTO COMPASS 


@ SAPPHIRE BEARING 

@ BUILT. IN COMPENSATOR 

@ TEAR DROP DESIGN 

Only $2.95 stx2ee 
HULL MFG. CO., 

P.O. Box 246-P11,Warren, Ohio 
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Bask in the warmth of Florida sun— far 
from wintery winds and gray skies. Beautiful 
parks afford modern trailer accommodations 
for as little as $1.50 to $2.00 a week. Plan to 
enjoy the winter months this inexpensive, care- 
free way. A Schult Trailer for four costs as little 
as $545—a traveling home for years to come. 
Eight models—28 interior arrangements—in 
the DeLuxe and new, lower priced, Economy 
Line. Steel exteriors, super insulation, electric 
refrigerators, showers, oven range. Write today 
for free literature and wide range of prices. 

SCHULT TRAILERS, INC., Dept.1211,Elkhart, Ind. 
In Canada: Beach-Schult, Litd., Ottawa, Ont. 
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Cook Game Right : 





(Continued from page 81) 


ess need not be restricted to squirrels 
and rabbits. Use it for quail, pheasant, 
ducks, grouse, and doves, and for the 
steaks, flanks, or leg cuts of large game 
animals. 


3aking in a Dutch oven gives the 
same results as steaming. A good oven 
weighs about 15 lb., and any meat 


cooked in it is going to be tender, full of 
juice, and tasty. That’s why the oven is 
so popular in hunting camps. And it 
will work just as well in the home. 


At the start, the Dutch oven itself 
should be heated. Get it moderately hot 
and rub it with fat. Get the lid ex- 


tremely hot and, in camp, avoid coating 
the inside surface with soot or ashes. 
Rub meat with salt and pepper and then 
with flour. If it’s a steak or a large chunk, 
pound flour into all surfaces with a club 
or bottle. Put meat on bottom of the 
oven with half a cup of water and half 
a cup of butter. Slap on the hot lid and 
set oven over a small bed of embers. Or 
bury it in a preheated “bean” hole dug 
in the ground. 

Small game will cook in about 1% 
hours; thick, tough steaks require from 
3 to 4. The time, of course, will depend 
on the oven temperature. A little expe- 
rience will help you to adjust one to the 
other. 


Juices that collect inside the oven 
make superlative gravy. 3rown some 
flour in a hot dry skillet with which to 
thicken the liquid. Season the gravy 
with salt, pepper, and Worcestershire. 
Some hunters like an onion or two 
cooked in the oven to flavor their meat. 


Others like a clove of garlic added. And 
for variety, you can omit the half cup of 
water and use, instead, a cup of tomato 
catchup. 


ACKING an oven or heavy-metal pot or 

fryer, you can still prepare tough 
muscular game so that it will taste sweet 
and tender. Disjoint or slice the meat 
and simmer it in water for 2 to 4 hours, 
or until it is almost tender enough to 
serve. Don’t boil—simmer, and use only 
enough water to prevent burning. Then 
season the meat, flour it, and fry quickly 
in hot fat until well browned. Thicken 
water in which the meat was simmered 
with flour and pour it into the skillet 
over the meat a few minutes before it is 
dished up. Combined thus with its own 
juice and gravy, it will have more flavor 
than plain boiled meat. 

A very practical way to handle the 
meat of large game in camp is to have a 
food grinder along. This device quickly 
reduces the muscular tissue of deer, elk, 
bear, or moose until it is easy going for 
middle-aged stomachs and _ artificial 
dentures. The notion isn’t half so goofy 
as it may sound. I know sportsmen who 
have been unable to make use of the en- 
tire carcass of large animals (obtained 
at considerable expense) until they tried 
the grinder stunt. Their trouble before 
was a determination to handle the game 
as they would a steak off some yard-fed 
steer. yround meat makes splendid 
baked loaf, or you can fry it quickly as 
follows: 

For four men grind up 3 lb. of lean 
meat, lower leg, flank, or neck, just 
which makes no difference as long as 
you have power to turn the crank. Also 
grind up and add *% Ib. of the animal’s 
fat. If you want variety in flavor add 
% lb. of ground liver. Next mix in % cup 


of flour to hold it together, a large onion 
cut fine, some salt and pepper, a cup of 
catchup, and four eggs if you have them 
Shape into cakes not over “*, in. thick 
and fry in % in. of hot fat. Don’t over- 
cook. Ground meat is good served slight- 
ly rare like steak. I know many hunters 
who think this is the best way to cook 
big-game meat. A _ steak more 
impressive, but looks aren’t everything 

There are several ways of reducing the 
strong flavor of game that so many dis- 
like. Soak the meat in water with a little 
vinegar and salt, or in a mixture of olive 
oil, vinegar, and spices. Or parboil first 
for 20 minutes with baking soda. Gamy 
flavor can often be disguised by liberal 
use of onions or garlic in the frying fat, 
or in the dressing with which game 
birds are stuffed. Fishy ducks and coots 
can be rubbed with vinegar, then with 
black pepper, and laid on ice four days 
This “curing” makes them easier to eat 
Wash away pepper before cooking the 
birds. 

Three years ago I ate a wild-duck din- 
ner in Louisiana at which only the fishy 
kinds were served. Besides the usual 
precautions of removing the oil glands 
and parboiling with soda, these ducks 
were handled in a manner new to me. 

They were placed in the roasting pan 
on a raised rack with an apple and an 
onion inside each bird and baked at 500 
degrees until the skin was brown. Then 
they were taken from the oven. The heat 
had driven out considerable grease from 
the ducks. This was poured out and the 
pan well scrubbed. The onion and apple 
which had absorbed more grease were 
thrown away. The ducks were then 
stuffed with a dressing made of onions 
fried in butter, dry bread broken fine, 
sage, salt, and pepper, and baked under 
moderate heat until done. The cook told 
me the fat of fish ducks carried the bad 
flavor, and this method enabled her to 
eliminate much of it. 

Sometimes such easily cooked meat as 
quail will be dry and tasteless. The 
breast of woodcock, goose, snipe 
often lacks juice or moisture enough to 
make it good eating. One remedy is to 
steam such game as described before 
Another is to pin strips of bacon over 
breasts and thighs. To prevent dryness 
when roasting birds, cover them with 
bacon, and lay with the breast down in 


looks 


and 


pan. Then the breast meat absorbs the 
juices that cook out. When the game is 
laid breast up, it receives most of the 


heat and dries out fast. 


UAIL on toast is a dish of dignity and 
@) tradition, yet I’ve eaten it in forms 
that complimented neither. The meat 
was hard and dry, the toast soggy and 
heavy. The remedy is to rub quail first 
inside and out with salt and pepper, then 
with butter; next truss legs and wings 


with bacon and place the quail in the 
roaster breast down with a little water 
and some butter. Cook until tender. Add 


water when needed. Then put in more 
butter. When it has melted, add juice 
of a lemon. Now lift out quail, let drain 
a moment, and lay on toast that’s been 
browned on both sides. Pour a very lit- 
tle of the gravy over each bird and serve 
immediately. 

Now if in spite of your pains your 
folks still persist in turning down game, 
give up trying to please them as a bad 
job.— Maurice H. Decker. 
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|| Trail Kinks 


T-Sled for Heavy Deer 


N A FEW minutes, with the aid of 4 

light poles and a roll of cord (strips of 
skin cut from the deer will do), you can 
build a 1-runner, 2-man T-sled that will 
prove far superior to the usual Indian 
sled, drag, or pole. 

Stretch the deer out on his back and 
measure the distance from head to rump. 





longer than this 
measurement, and cut 1 pole 4 ft. long; 
all poles should be about 3 in. in butt di- 


Then cut 3 poles 2 ft. 


ameter. Sharpen the pole that serves as 
runnei,to cut down bearing friction. Lay 
the runner under the cross member and 
the braces over it, thus forming a cradle. 
Then notch the joints, lash them togeth- 
er, and trim off unneeded ends. 

Roll the deer on his back in the cradle, 
wedge his rump into the brace’s V, and 
lash it firmly. Pull his head forward un- 
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til body and neck are taut, and strap 
his antlers to the cross member. Then 
anchor his front legs to the side braces, 
and you’re ready to go. Two men can 
move a 300-lb. deer a censiderable dis- 
tance, if the country is at all favorable, 
without undue exertion. 

For a 1-man sled—for use if you're 
alone, or if the timber is too dense to al- 
low 2 men to move abreast—substitute 
longer brace poles, using the extra length 
for hand holds, and cut the cross member! 
off at the Attach a rope to the 
ends of the braces, for a breast strap, and 
a second man can assist with the pulling 

When going down a steep and wet or 
snowy grade, it is advisable for one man 
to attach a rope to the back end and 
serve as a brakie.—Delgar Harden, Colo. 


braces. 


Emergency Pack Sack 


HEN you need 

an extra pack 
sack in a hurry you 
can make a good 
strong out of 
an ordinary burlap 
bag or gunny sack, 


one 


the kind that po- 
tatoes and onions 
come in. Shape the\z 
top of the sack as‘ 
indicated in the 
smaller picture and 
cut arm holes in 
its sides. Then 





after you've packed 
it, it’s a simple matter to put your arms 
through the holes and walk away with 
the sack Dale Van Horn, Nebr 


| e Trail Queries e 


Waterproofing Tent 


Question: Kindly give me a formula for 
; waterproofing an olive-drab tent. I recall one 
: which I think specified 5 lb. of paraffin to 1 

gal. of gasoline, but this would not give an 
live color—V. R., New Jersey. 

Answer: The correct proportions for the 
waterproofing mixture are 1 lb. of paraffin, 
shaved fine. to 114 gal. of gasoline. However, I 
, , prefer turpentine in place of gasoline, as it 

seems to leave the material less stiff in cool 


weather. This formula can be improved by the 
addition of a couple of tubes of rubber cement 
to the mixture. Warm your turpentine outdoors 


its fumes are inflammable), stir in the paraf- 
fin until it is dissolved. Add rubber cement 
; last. Apply the mixture to tent material with 
a brush and let the waterproofed cloth hang in 
1 the open air for a week or until the turpentine 
} dor is gone 
I know of no home formula which combines 
; waterproofing and dyeing in one operation, al- 
‘ though some of the factory compounds can be 
, ; purchased colored. I suggest that if you want 
to use the paraffin formula you dye your tent 
1 first, using any commercial dye recommended 
> for cotton.—M. H. D. 
, Tanned Hide Sheds Hair 
: Question: I have a deer hide that was 
P tanned with the hair on, and it is now shedding. 
> ' Can I remove all the hair?—R. W. G., Ohio. 
r } Answer: A standard solution for removing 


hair from hides consists of 1 gal. soft water, 1 
i qt. wood ashes, and 1 pt. slaked lime. You may 
omit the ashes if they are hard to procure. Mix 
up enough of the cover the hides 


and place them to soak in a wooden tub, pail, 


solution to 


or crock. Move 


every 4 or 5 


skin around in the mixture 
and the hair 
When it slips off easily scrape off all hair wit 
a hatchet blade which has been slightly 
sO as not to cut the skin 

You must bear in mind that dehairing a hide 
that has already been tanned may not be a « 
pletely satisfactory job. Some of the hair w 
stick pretty tightly because part of the original 


the 


hours test each day 





tanning work was included for that very pur 
pose Another thing, soaking the hide in the 
above solution may cause some of its softness 
to vanish, and it is possible that the hide may 
have to be tanned all over again to get it flex- 
ible and soft.—M. H. D. 
Bear for Dinner 

Question: What is the best method of sea 
soning and cooking bear meat?—E. J. M., New 
Jersey 

Answer: There are two quite satisfactory 
ways of preparing bear meat. One is by 


ing the meat in a heavy utensil such as a Dutcl 


oven, and the other is by frying. In braising 
put the meat in the oven with about 2 in f 
water, together with chopped onions or garlic 
and salt and pepper. Cook slowly for several 
hours, with lid on the oven, until the meat 
tender. This takes quite a while if the bear is 
old and tough 

Before bear meat is fried, it should be sliced 


and parboiled for about 20 minutes in water t 


which bicarbonate of soda has been added né 
tablespoon to the quart. Next, pour off the s 
water and simmer the meat in clear water 
til it is fairly tender. Then it can be fried in a 
little bacon grease 

Season the meat with the onions or garl 
and add a little Worcestershire before serving 
—M. H. D 
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Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 


There’s no need for you ever 
to be disappointed with your still or movie pic- 
tures! This free booklet explains, in plain, un- 
derstandable language, how you can get sharp, 
correctly exposed pictures every time you use 
your camera. It tells why you so often get poor 
.and shows how you can avoid pic- 
ture disappointments, due to incorrect exposure, 
simply by using the compact WESTON Exposure 
Meter. Every beginner or occasional photogra- 
pher should have a copy. Send for yours today; 
or, have your dealer demonstrate the WESTON 
Meter. Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 645 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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OR SUMMER 
HOME 


Dependable 
low-cost 
Kohler Electric 

Plants, FULLY : 

1500 watts—!10-volt A.C. 
AUTOMATIC others, 800 watts up to 10,000 
watts, A.C. or D.C., $235 up. 
No matter how remote your cottage or cabin may 
be, a Kohler Plant provides electricity for light- 
ing. refrigerator, radio, household appliances. 
Operates continuously at full capacity for long 
periods. Economical. Easy to maintain. Indis- 
pensable for emergency use in hospitals, fac- 
tories, public buildings. Dependable electric 
current for boats, lighthouses. ships. Splendid for 
construction camps and portable service. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


—----- 4 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS, PLUMBING AND 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Kohler Co., Dept. OL-11& Mohler, Wis. 
Send me dest ve folder 
on Kohler Elégfric Plants. 
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Autumn’‘s the Time to Buy 


HE TENDENCY of the average 
boat owner to be on the lookout for 
a larger craft is a natural one. The 
owner of a canoe or skiff plans 
some day to buy a motorboat, inboard 
or outboard powered, so he can extend 
the radius of his angling, or be able 
to take more of his friends along on 
a fishing trip. In turn, the runabout 
owner watches a small cruiser come and 
go in weather when he’s forced to stay 
ashore, and comes to the conclusion that 
such a boat is a better proposition than 
his own. He doesn't know that the 
cruiser owner himself is dreaming of 
something larger and more luxurious. 

And so it goes up the scale, the only 
limits imposed being that of purse and 
the nature of the waterways in which a 
boat must operate. So far as the boat 
builders are concerned, this desire for 
bigger and better boats is a healthy one 
Certainly, without it the industry would 
never have enjoyed the excellent busi- 
ness which has come its way in the 
last few years. 

There’s no question that the yen for 
larger craft is a perfectly healthy one 
in the sportsman too, if he doesn’t in- 
dulge it to the point that owning a boat 
becomes a serious drain on his pocket- 
book, both in original cost of boat and 
expense of operation. That, of course, is 


for the individual to figure out for 


himself. 

Granted that you've come to a definite 
conclusion that you want a larger boat, 
this is the time of year to do something 
about it. If you are going to have the 
craft built to your specifications, place 
the order in the fall so that the builder 
will have plenty of time to finish your 
boat in time for early-spring use. There 
may even be a saving of money in it for 
you if the builder is able to keep his men 
busy during the slack winter months. 


Even if you are going to select your 
model from the showroom floor there 
will probably be a few changes you'll 
want made in it: maybe a slightly 
altered interior layout, different paint 
job, different engine, etc. In that case, 
the builder may be able to work the 
changes into a new boat, rather than 
have to alter one already completed. 
Again, you may be able to save money— 
perhaps get your changes made without 
additional cost. 

But a great many buyers don’t go out 
after a new craft when they buy—their 
field is the used-boat market. Here, too, 
autumn is the best time to buy. Prices 
are invariably lower, one reason being 
that the demand is slight, another that 
the seller is relieved of the expense of 
storing his boat for the winter and of 
fitting it out in the spring. True, you'll 
have to do those things yourself, but 
such expenses don’t seem like a burden 
in the pride of new ownership. Also, 
you'll have a chance to get odd repairs 
and changes attended to while the ship- 
yard activity is slack, and the fitting out 
can be done exactly to your liking, and 
not skimped or rushed as it might be 
in the busy spring season. 

First, we'll take up the boat which is 
to be built to specifications. You have a 

















pretty good idea of what you want, hav- 
ing observed other boats, know what 
you can afford to spend for purchase 
and operation, and are familiar with the 
conditions under which the craft will be 
used. From that point on the cost of 
the boat will be influenced by size, speed, 
fittings, and, to a certain extent, by the 
builder's reputation. You'll find that cost 
increases sharply as one works up in 
size. A 22-footer is only a little bigger 
than a 17-footer, but its price may be 
double 

So if you want a fair-sized boat, and 
still would like to keep cost down, it 
might be a good idea to look around for 
a small local builder who has developed 
a boat for local conditions, one which 
has been proved to have good charac- 
teristics. Bearing cost in mind, do not 
ask him to make changes which may 
complicate construction, or perhaps 
harm the design; instead stress good 
material, and careful fitting and fasten- 
ing. And don’t specify a lot of varnish 
work and expensive gadgets, since most 
localized types look better if they're kept 
simple, without any attempt to imitate 
highly finished stock boats. 

Now for the stock boat. One ad- 
vantage of buying from the showroom 

(Continued on page 85 












If you'd like a fair-size 
boat, and want to keep 
cost down, look around 
for a local builder who 
has developed a model— 
like the one above —to 
suit local conditions. 
And don't specify a lot 
of varnish and gadgets; 
it will look better simple 


The canoe or skiff owner 
longingly awaits the day 
when he'll own a runabout 
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floor is that you can see your boat, or 
one exactly like it, before you sign the 
check. Probably you can arrange for an 
actual demonstration, or if that’s not 
feasible, you can inquire around among 
owners and find out how that particular 
model behaves. Then, too, you escape 
the headaches of custom building—slow- 
ness of construction, disputes over extra 
costs for the slight changes which al- 
ways come up as work develops, and the 
chance that the craft won't live up to 
your expectations. These complications 
cause many an experienced man to buy 
a stock boat rather than have one built 
to order. 


NOTHER thing, and an important 

one often, is financing: with a stock 
boat you'll probably be able to spread 
the purchase price over a year or so, but 
in custom building the arrangement is 
generally one third of the price to be 
paid with the order, another third due 
when the boat is half completed, and the 
balance payable upon delivery. 

You'll find that the cost of stock boats 
is also determined by size, finish, and 
builder reputation. Power, of course, re- 
mains the same item whether you build 
or buy; greater speed means a bigger 
engine and fuel tanks, larger propeller 
and shaft, and so on, and that all totals 
up to quite a respectable increase in cost, 
both in purchase and operation. 

3ut when the prospective buyer turns 
to the used-boat market a different set 
of conditions prevail. There the age and 
condition of a boat generally sets its 
price; size may or may not be a factor. 
Up to rather an indeterminate point 
it is, beyond that, the larger the craft 
the lower its relative cost is likely to be 
to the used-boat buyer. 

If this seems illogical, remember that 
many a wealthy owner disposes of his 
boat after a few years’ use. The first 
resale price may be comparatively high, 
but after the craft has changed hands 
a few times, and has deteriorated—per- 
haps become dated in appearance—its 
price is going to take a big drop. Also, 
cost of operating and maintaining a 
large boat is high, and that’s an obstacle 
in the way of selling it. 

That upkeep cost is something you'll 
have to consider too when you come 
upon a big boat that seems to be a 
wonderful bargain. Usually it’s a well- 
built boat, and chances are that it’ll be 
in good condition too, but an experienced 
friend will tell you that the model is an 
old one, and that the engine, being 
antiquated in design, will cost more to 
run than the average man can afford to 
spend. Then the only way to keep down 
expenses is to leave the boat tied up to 
the pier most of the time, and there's 
darn little fun in that. 

Aside from the dollar-and-cents angle, 
you'll have to take into consideration 
the water on which your boat is to be 
used. Draft usually increases propor- 
tionately to length, and if you buy a boat 
whose measurements are the outside 
limit for your waterways you are going 
to find navigation a nuisance. There 
will be places where you'll want to go, 
and you won't be able to. And just one 
mishap may mean hauling out and ex- 
pensive bottom repairs. 

So if you must have a larger boat 
look around for a type which gives the 
desired capacity but combines it with 
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moderate draft, and one which has its 
underwater gear protected by a stout 
skeg. Or it may be that you can leave it 
anchored in deep water and commute 
back and forth in a smaller boat. 

In these confined waterways it is wise 
to be careful of increased speed in a 
larger boat; you may find that your 
boat’s wash is obnoxious or dangerous 
to the owners of smaller craft. You'll 
be forced to slow down very often, and 
pick your way carefully. 

It’s seldom wise to go beyond the limit 


of size which you alone (or with the 
assistance of your family) can com- 
fortably and safely operate. Many a 
man has bought a large boat with the 


notion that his friends would help him 
operate it. Sad has been his awakening 
you can easily find guests to help you 
loll away an afternoon, but when work 
is involved in the trip, everyone seems to 
have a previous engagement. There's an 
old saying, and a true one, that you can 
usually pick out the owner of a large 
craft because he’s the one who's working 
hardest in the oldest clothes. 

Well, don’t let any of this discourage 
you from buying a boat bigger than the 


one you now own. I’ve just tried to 
point out the trouble that’s liable to 
crop up if you get a craft that’s too 
large. Analyze your position carefully, 
figure how much you can spend on 
original cost and upkeep, where you 
are going to run the boat, and how 
much help you'll have. Chances are 
you'll make a good choice. 

Remember tkat you don’t always 


derive pleasure from boating in direct 
proportion to the size of your craft 
Many of us can look back on the 
happiest days afloat as those we've spent 
in some plainly finished open boat or 
slow-moving cruiser, whose first price 
was so low, and whose running cost was 
so negligible, as to be hardly classified 


as an expense. We may not have 
cruised so far or looked so swanky as 
we could have in a larger boat, but the 


fish bit just as well.—J. A. Emmett. 


Checking Power Installation 


DD week-ends during the lay-up 

season are a good time to check 

the power installation astern of 
your engine, to have your craft ready 
when spring rolls round again. 

Is the deadwood ahead of the propeller 
aperture faired down to afford a perfect 
flow of water to the blades? If not, use 
a chisel and *oarse rasp to streamline 
the wood back to the opening. If the pro- 
peller shows signs of having struck an 
obstruction, or of ever having been 
straightened, remove it and send it to the 
maker for testing. 

With the wheel off, remove the inside 
coupling, pull the shaft out, and take it 
to a machine shop to test for straight- 
ness. If it isn’t perfect, renewing it will 
give better engine performance. Check 
the outside bearing, too. If it is a babbit 
type carried in a strut, and is worn, re- 
new or have it repoured. If it is the 
regular stern type, substitute one of the 
new rubber-lined bearings. Inside, you 
may decide to replace your regular coup- 
ling with a flexible coupling driving 
through rubber, too. 

After making this check, if vibration or 
knocks still exist they will be confined 
to the engine itself.—J. A. E. 
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@ The twin cylinder outboard motor 
offers a big advantage in lightness. 
(Johnson’s 2.5 horsepower* Model 
HS-15 weighs only 214 pounds, with 
all its fine features!) 


lhe twin cylinder outboard also offers 
simplicity of construction, which means 
ruggedness. (Johnson twins are known 


‘round the world for DEPENDability.) 


But all “twins” are not alike! Only 
Johnson offers Perfected Alternate Fir- 
ing. With alternate firing, power im- 
pulses are stepped up from 4000 to 
8000 per minute—which is tops in 
smoothness. This silken surge of pow- 
er is further refined by Johnson’s Dual 
Carburetion and 11 years of alternate 
firing development! 

See your Johnson dealer for a demon- 
stration... There are 11 great Sea- 
Horses—a model for every need — 


priced as low as (f.0.b. $4,932 


fac tory ) ° ° ° 
** N.O.A. Certified Brake H.P. at 4000 r.p.m. 





Write for a copy of the Sea-Horse Handy 
Chart. Complete specifications on all models. 


Fully illustrated. Packed 4 
See § 


with exclusive features. 
rite for your copy. Sent 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
100 PERSHING RD., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


5 | 
] 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 

















CUT ME OUT | 


Cut me t, paste me on a postcard and mail to 
loor “Life Desk 110, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. I'll bring you complete supplies and 
tions on how to make easily several dollars 


week in your spare time. 


BIG MONEY BUILDING MEAD'S 


NEW Portable OUTBOARD 
BOAT! 


Build this light, 50 Ib. tough 
-” durable, seaworth portable 
Outboard Ki-Yak! 
7 where by hand or caz. Safe, dependable, 
trouble-free Bee apeed per horsepower, more 
miles per gallon, MEA D'S perfected aluminum 

»bed, cut-to-fit Construction Kit guarantees 
successful assembly , quickly, eneey, econom 
ny New 75 Ib. ¢ 4 uses oars, sail, motors 
A 83°C ddie —sail models from 20 Ibs. to 45 
nub le b adeP addleor Oars now INCLUDED with your KI 
4 AK! W: r rite a ot FREE i\ustrated circulars, low Factory -To- You prices! 


MEAD GLIDERS” *chicaco.u:s... 








ay it any 
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Send for the NE W Wally Frank 


PIPE < TOBACCO 


BARGAIN CATALOG 






@ 380 different pipes, 55 high grade tobac- 
cos; pouches, racks, humidors, and pipe gad- 
pecs. imported from all over the world at 
argain prices. Tells—‘‘How To Keep Your 
Pipe Sweet,""—''How To Blend Tobaccos,”’ 
etc., etc. 44 pages . . . hundreds of illustra- 
tions! We ship POSTPAID all over the 
U. S. Thousands of pipe smokers save money. 
We are the largest pipe purveyors and tobac- 
conists—(strictly) in the world. This new 
big catalog will be off the press about 
November 25. If you are not already on our 
mailing list, drop us a post card now and 
we will reserve a copy for you. Only a 
limited number of copies are available so 
don't delay. 


















WALLY FRANK, Lid. 



















| closed. Wild Turkey (1) Cameron, Clarion, Elk, 
Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, and Warren 


Counties closed. Ring-necked Pheasant (2). 
Cottontail Rabbit (4). Gray, Black, and Fox 
Squirrel (aggregate 6). Red Squirrel (no lim- 
its). Raccoon (1). Bear (1; by hunting party 


of 5 or more, 2) open 18th to 21st only; Adams, 
Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, and Perry Coun- 
ties closed. Fishing: Yellow Perch, Sunfish, 
Bluegill, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, Fallfish, Carp 


(no size-15). Eel (no limits). Rock Bass (no 
size-15; in Lake Erie, no size-25; in Dela- 
ware River between Pennsylvania and New 


York 6”-none; in Delaware River between Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey 6”-20). Black Bass 
(9"-6; in Lake Erie no size-12; in Delaware 
River between Pennsylvania and New York 
10”-15; in Delaware River between Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey 9-10). Pike (in Dela- 
ware River between Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey 12”-10). Grass Pike (in Lake Erie no size- 
























10 E. 45th St. New York, N. Y. Dept. 51 








Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, 


and lures, particularly suited for bass fishing. 
Cal. Johnson has tly-tished hundreds of the best 
bass streams of this country, and the facts he 
states here are practical—based on experience. 


rells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly Black Bass,” 


equipment, clothing for the tly caster, and how to 


isting for eare of the 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 110. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





" 
Fishing Fact 

Contains more helpful information about baits 

hooks, lines, leaders, and all species of fish than any 

other book we've seen Tells you the correct rod 

and bait tor fishing ior bluecills suc ker redhorse 

bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock bass, perch 


blue herrin small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 


perch silver bass pickerel muskie, brook 


lake 
You will find in this 


irout, pacit« salmon and atlantic salmor 


manual the many kinks and 


tricks which have been used by experts to la d each 
of these species ol fish where to look for the n, 
what bait to use, how to angle 40 pages and cover. 


Sent postpaid for 25« Write Dept. 110 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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12). Crappie, White, Strawberry, or Calico 
Bass (no size-aggregate 15; in Lake Erie no 
size-25; in Delaware River between Pennsyl- 


vania and New Jersey 6”-aggregate 20). Pike- 
Perch (Wall-eyed Pike or Susquehanna Salmon) 
(12"-6; in Delaware River between Pennsylva- 
nia and New York 12”-15; in Delaware River 
between Pennsylvania and New Jersey 12”-10). 
Pickerel (12”-8; in Lake Erie 12”-12; in Dela- 
ware River between Pennsylvania and New York 
12"-15; in Delaware River between Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey 12”-10). Muskellunge 
Western Pike, Northern Pike) (22”-2; in Lake 
Erie no size-12). All fish not mentioned (no 
size-50). Aggregate catch limit of above named 
fish except eel, 25. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing 
$2.60 or fee charged nonres. in applicant's state, 
3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel (5). 
or 3 Rabbit and 2 Hare). Partridge (2). Quail 
6). Pheasant (3; Jamestown County 2), open 
in New Shoreham County (2) 6th and 20th only; 


Rabbit (5), Hare (2) 


rest of state open entire month. Raccoon (no 
limits). Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow 
Perch, Striped Perch (6”-30). Black Bass (10”- 
6 Pickerel (12”-10). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 


Nonres.: Hunting $10; fish- 
nonres. in applicant's 


ing $2, fishing $1.25. 
ing $2.50 or fee charged 
state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5) Bamberg, Chester, Edge- 
field, Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, and Newberry Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Rac- 
coon, Opossum (no limits) Marion County 
closed until Thanksgiving Day; rest of state 


open entire month. Squirrel (15, some counties 
12, some counties 10). Marion County closed un- 
til Thanksgiving Day; rest of state open entire 
month; use of dogs prohibited in some counties 
until Thanksgiving Day. Fox (no limits). Wild 
Turkey (2) Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, and Newberry closed en- 
rest of state opens day before 
Thanksgiving Day. Partridge (quail) (15, some 
some counties 10) opens Thanks- 
giving Day. Rabbit (no limits) (with gun only) 
Orangeburg, Barnwell, Bamberg, llendale, 
Hampton, Jasper, Beaufort, Colleton, Dorches- 
ter, Berkeley, Williamsburg, Georgetown, and 
Charleston open entire month; rest of state 
opens Thanksgiving Day. Fishing: Speckled 
Trout (7”-20 Rainbow Trout (8-20 Black 
Bass (no limits). In Lake Murray: Trout and 
Black Bass (6”-10). All other fish (no limits). 
Note: Trout l 


tire month; 


counties 12, 


season closed in clearwater 


streams of Pickens, Oconee, and Greenville 
Counties. Licenses: Res.: Hunting: State $3.10, 
county of res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: 


Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 
hunting by nonres. prohibited. 


Hunting: 
ing: Rabbit 
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Deer (1) only Meade, Lawrence, Pennington, 
Custer, and Fall River Counties open until 20th; 
rest of state closed entire month. Fishing: 
Bluegill (no size-25). Black Bass, Wall-eyed 
Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8). Perch, 
Bullhead (no size-50). Crappie (no size-15). 
All other protected fish, aggregate 15. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, deer $5; small game $1; fishing 


$1. Nonres.: Deer $25, small game $15; fishing 
$3, 5-day $1. 
TENNESSEE 

Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) 
Squirrel (10; Dyer County 6) Dyer County 
closes iS5th; rest of state open entire month 
Rabbit (no limits) opens 25th; Cannon, Hous- 


McNairy, and Wilson Counties 
Quail (12), Ruffed Grouse 


ton, Dickson. 
open entire month. 


(4) opens 25th. Fishing: Yellow and White 
Bass (10”-15). Warmouth Bass, (no size-20), 
Rock Bass (no size-15). Sunfish, luegill, 
Bream (no size-25). Drum (10”-none). Spoon- 
bill, Sturgeon (30”-none). Catfish, Buffalo 
(15”-none). Bullhead, Gar, Grinnell, Sucker, 


Mullet, Red Horse, Black Horse, Shad, Eel (no 


limits). Black and Kentucky Bass (11”-8). 
Wall-eyed Pike (15”-5). Muskellunge (20-5 
Crappie (9”-15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $2, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting and 


fishing $15; fishing $3, 7-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Bear (1) opens 
16th; Brewster County south of Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad closed entire month. Deer (2; 


Blacktail or Mule Deer west of Pecos River 1 
opens 16th; a few counties closed. Wild Turkey 
(3; some counties 2) opens 16th; some counties 
closed. Squirrel (10; some counties no limits 
some closed and many counties have 
special regulations. Fishing: Black Bass (11”- 
15). Crappie or White Perch (7”-15). Bream, 
Goggle-eye size-35; aggregate 50). Note 
There are numerous county hunting and fishing 
regulations. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fi 


counties 


(no 





with artif. bait $1.10. Nonres.: Huntin 
fishing $5, S-day $1.10. License required for 
predators of nonres., and of res. if hunting 


predators outside own county, 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Elk (1 
7th to 16th only, under special permit 
nated areas only. Fishing: Catfish and cc 


Coyote 
open 

in desig 
mmon 

Res 





fish in designated waters (7”). Licenses: 
Hunting and fishing $4; fishing $2. Nonres 
Small game and fishing $10; fishing $3. License 


not required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Bear (no 


Rabbit (3). 


limits). Deer (1) opens 
Cottontail Rabbit (n 
(15). Ruffed Grouse 4 
closes 14th. Quail (4). Fishing: Pike-Perch 
Pickerel, Muskellunge (12”-25 lb.) lack Bass 
(10"-10; Lake Champlain 10”-7). Note: Special 
regulations for designated waters; consult local 
authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $2; hunting only $1.25; fishing only $1.25 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.50, or fee charged nonres 
in applicant’s state; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.25, 
3-day $1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Groundhog (no limit). 
and Wise C« 


Dickenson, Lousa, ar 


Hunting: 
21st. Hare, 
limit). Raccoon 


Hunting 
limit—Dickenson 





comac, Appomattox, 

Wise Counties open 15th, rest of state open er 
tire month. Opossum (no limit), Accomac C 

ty opens 15th, rest of state open_entire mont} 
Opens 15th west of Blue Ridge Mountain: 
opens 20th east of Blue Ridge Mountains: Rat 
bit (6). Quail (8), Wild Turkey 2), Ring 
necked Pheasant (4), Grouse (3)—many « 


ties closed to turkey, pheasant and grouse s} 

ing. Deer 1 

closed. Bear (1), 
(Continued on 


opens 20th—many counties 
opens 15th west of Blue Ridge 
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Mountains, opens 20th east of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, except Nansemond and Norfolk Counties, 
which are open entire month. Squirrel (6), opens 
15th west of Blue Ridge Mountains, opens 20th 
east of Blue Ridge Mountains, except Halifax, 
King George, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Prince 
William, Spotsylvania, and Stafford Counties, 
which open 15th. Elk (1) lith, 12th and 
13th only. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-10). Rock 
Bass (6”-15). Pike (no size—20), all pike caught 
must be counted in catch limit. Crappie or Sil- 
ver Perch, Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 
25). Note: Special regulations for state ponds 
and a few other waters. Consult Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting: State: Small game and 
fishing $3, small game $2.50, big game $1 ad- 
ditional; fishing only $2. County of res.: Hunt- 
ing (except for elk) and fishing $1; elk $1 addi- 
tional. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $15.50, 
big game $2.50 additional; 2-day license, not 
good for big game or waterfowl, $5; fishing $5, 
2-day $1 


WASHINGTON 


Bear (2) in Clallam, 
Harbor, Island, Jefferson, King, 
Mason, Pacific, Pierce, San 
Juan, Skamania, Skagit, Snohomish, Thurston, 
Wahkiakum, and Whatcom Counties, and in 
the part of Klickitat County west of the White 
Salmon River; rest of state closed. Warning: 
It is unlawful to hunt bear in Clallam, Jeffer- 
son, and Pacific Counties during the open sea- 
son on elk, which ends on the 1lith. Cottontail 
and Snowshoe Rabbit (aggregate 5; in Clark 
and San Juan Counties, and on Whidby Island 
in Island County, no limit). Gray and Black 
Squirrel (aggregate 5), open in Clark County 
ynly. Elk (1), open until 11th in Asotin, Colum- 
bia, Garfield, Kittitas, Walla Walla, Yakima, 
and in designated areas in Clallam, Jefferson, 
and Pacific Counties. Open on 14th and 15th 
only in designated area of Kittitas County. 
Write Dept. of Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, 
for detailed description of open areas. Quail 
10), open on 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 10th, and 11th only, 
except that there is an extended open season 


open 


Hunting: Clark, Cow- 
litz, Gray's 


Kitsap, Lewis, 





from the 12th to the 17th in Adams, Asotin, Ben- 
ton, Chelan, C< peg Douglas, Ferry, Frank- 
lin, Garfield, Grant, Kittitas, Lincoln, Okanogan, 


Pend, Oreille, "ee aa Stevens, Walla Walla, 
Whitman, and Yakima Counties, and in the part 
of Klickitat County east of the White Salmon 
River. Chinese Pheasant (3—not more than 1 
hen), open on 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 10th, and 11th only. 
Hungarian Partridge (5), open on 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 


10th, and 11th only. Yelm Prairie and adjoining 
lands in Thurston County are closed. Fishing: 
Whitefish (6”-20 or 10 lb. and 1 fish.) Licenses: 


Res.: State hunting and fishing, $3; county hunt- 
ing and fishing, $1.50. Nonres.: State hunting 
and fishing, $25, state fishing, $5; county-of-issue 
fishing, $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Gray, Black, and Fox Squirrel (ag- 
gregate 4). Ruffed Grouse (3). Open until 15th: 
Wild Turkey (1) in Berkeley, Grant, Hamp- 
shire, Hardy, Morgan, Pocahontas, Randolph, 
Tucker, Pendleton, Nicholas Counties, and parts 
f Greenbrier and Webster Counties only; rest 
»f state closed entire month. Opens 1ith: Quail 
6), Tucker County closed; Cottontail Rabbit 
4); Raccoon (2); Opossum (no limit). Open 
lith to 20th: Ring-necked Pheasant (1) in Han- 
cock, Brooke, Ohio, and Marshall Counties 
only; rest of state closed entire month. Fish- 
ing: Black Bass (10”-8). Pickerel, Muskelonge 
(12”=none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Bluegill, Red- 
bellied Sunfish (5”-25). White and Yellow 
Sucker, Red Horse (10”-aggregate 15). Channel 
Catfish, White Perch (10”-15). Bullhead, Sun- 
fish other than Bluegill and Red-bellied Sun- 
fish, Perch other than White Perch (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Hunting and fishing $15; fishing only $5, 
l-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established at 
time of going to press. Consult Conservation 
Department, Madison. Fishing: White Bass 


from 


page R6 


lary waters, 7”-10 Rock Bass 
7”-25; in boundary 5”-aggregate with 
sunfishes, 15 (6”"-aggregate with 
bluegill and roach, 25; boundary waters, 5”—ag 
gregate with rock bass, 15). Crappie (7”-aggre 
gate with calico, silver and strawberry bass, 25 


(7”°-25; in boun 
waters, 
Sunfishes 


boundary waters, 15 crappie). Pike (13”- 
boundary waters, 13”-8 Pickerel (18”- 
boundary waters, 16”°-10). Perch (6°=25 
boundary waters, no limits). Catfish (15”-15 
boundary waters, 15”—none Bullhead (no size- 
25; boundary waters, 7”-—40). Calico, Silver and 


Strawberry Bass (7”-aggregate with crappie 
25). Bluegill, Roach (6”-aggregate with sur 
fishes, 25 Muskellunge (30”-1). Shovel-nosed 
Sturgeon (20”-25), in Lake Pepin and Missis 
sippi River only. Black Bass (10”-7; outlying 
waters, 10”-10), all boundary waters closed. (I: 
inland waters and bounded bays, aggregate of 
black bass, pike and pickerel, 15; aggregate of 
all game fish, 30. In boundary waters, aggregate 
of all game fish except perch, catfish and bull 





ead, 30). Licenses: Res Hunting $1, 
$1. Nonres.: Hunting except deer $25; 
$3 
WYOMING 

Hunting: Bear (1) closes 15th. Deer (1 
Uinta County closes Sth; Lincoln and part of 
Natrona County close 10th; Big Horn, Hot 
Springs, Johnson, Sheridan, Washakie, and parts 


of Fremont and Natrona Counties close 1It! 
parts of Park and Sublette Counties, southeast 
part of Fremont County, and Washakie Na 
tional Forest in Fremont County close 15th 
Crook and Weston Counties close 20th; rest of 
state closed entire month. Elk (1) Sheep M« 
tain area in Albany County closes 5th; Big 
Horn, Hot Springs, Johnson, Sheridan, ar 
Washakie Counties close lith; Sublette County 
part of Park County and Teton National Forest 
in Fremont County close 15th; Lincoln County 
closes 21st; rest of state closed entire mont! 
Moose (1), Mountain Sheep (1), under special 
permit only; only Fremont, Park, and Sublette 
Counties open until 15th; rest of state close 
entire month Ring-necked Pheasant (3) Big 
Horn, Washakie, and Park Counties, and Fré 
mont County south of Little Wind River oper 
entire month; Goshen and Platte Counties and 
Fremont County north of Little Wind Rive: 
open until 15th; Sheridan County open 3rd t 
24th only; rest of 


state closed entire mont! 
Hungarian Partridge (3) open 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th only in Sheridan County; rest of state 


closed entire month. Licenses: Res 


fishing $5; 


: Hunting and 
game birds and fishing $3; game birds 


only $2; permit for additional bear $5. Nor 
res.: Hunting and fishing $50; deer only $2( 
permit for 2 additional bear $25; game birds 


only $10 


Canada 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
(no limits). Deer (1). Moose (1). Caribou (1) 
Bear (1 of each species). Elk (1) under special 


elk license only, in designated open area in and 
adjacent to Pembina-Brazeau Elk Reserve and 
in Pincher Creek district; rest of province 
closed Hungarian Partridge (10) south of 
Athabaska River to Fort McMurray, and south 
of Clearwater River to Saskatchewan 
Fishing: Dolly Varden Trout (no limits). Pike 
Pickerel (no size-aggregate 15), Perch, Gold 
eye (no size-aggregate 25) (aggregate of all 
25). Licenses: Res.: Big game $2, special elk 
license $5; fishing $2.25, required only for we 


border 


ters frequented by trout, grayling, or Rocky 
Mountain Whitefish Nonres.: Hunting $50 
special elk license $50; game birds $25; fishing 


$2.25 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Mountain Goat (2) North and South 
Okanagan and Grand Forks-Greenwood elec 
toral districts and Vancouver Island closed 


Mountain Sheep (north of C. N. R. 2; 
(Continued on page 98) 


south of 
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*“TAXIDERMIST 
; 
SAVE Your Valuable TROPHIES 


MOUNT WILD-GAME AND PETS... Mount BIRDS 
AND ae a me HEADS, he tan furs and leather. 
4 ndertul, profitable hobby ...Investigate at once. 


SEND ¢ COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


SPORTSMEN, SAVE YOUR TRO- 
PHIES! Le arnathome insparetimeto 
mount all kinds of birds and animals 
Decorate your den with trophies of 
field and stream. We teach you this 
FASCINATING SPORTSMEN’'SHOB- 
BY. Quickly and easily learned. Wild 
game is growing scarcer. Trophies 
now more valuable than ever! Shoot 
FEWER and MOUNT them truetolife. 
IT’S PROFITABLE! Many earn $12 
to$25 per week spare time mounting 
specimens for hunters. Why not 
YOU? Learn to make USEFUL arti- 
cles from mounted specimens. (See 
squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED 3!» 
ucanmountCOMMONspecimens: Owls, 

vs, pigeons, hawks, Stang even frogs. 
also teach you to 


LEARN TANNING {No fie ieeen ee 


» method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER. ‘fr mm all kinds of hides. Great 
ure time money maker 


FREE BOO 




































Send coupon below for beau 








tiful free 48-page booklet 
ated, telling how ¢ asllyVOU< anlearnto 
t s Taxidermy Artist Contains many fine 
pict Intensely inte resting. 
ri L YOUR copy today No 
cost ligation, Mail 





the coupon, State age. 


Northwestern | School of Taxidermy, 
3148 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Send me your free illustrated book, ‘*‘How 
to Mount Game Also tell me how I it 
learn this fascinating art easily and rae 
by mail. No igation. 













Name 
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7c BAUER = 


ZZARD PROOF 
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SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 
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O BE a successful fisherman means 


to be observant, painstaking, and 
to put into practice those methods 
which observation has taught are 
of value. Here are some fundamentals 
which are not theories but have been 
taught by experience, and have been 
proved effective by long years of suc- 


cessful application. 

The brown trout is a fish which baffles 
some anglers but is rather prey 
for others. Some men can always make 
a fair showing with dry flies when the 
fish are at all on the feed, while other 
fishermen can't make any sort of a 
catch except under the very best con- 
ditions. I have watched many men fish 
for brown trout who rarely have any 
success, but who love the game and so 
stick to it. The chief reason why they 
fail is that they pass up some of the 
most productive brown-trout water. 

Brown trout will be found everywhere 
in a stream. You never know where 
they will be. They frequent pools, rapids, 
pockets, and _ still 
waters. They may 
be taken in any of 
these places with 
fly, bait, or spinner. 
But they have a 
habit especially 
the larger fish in 
a stream—which is 
ignored by or un- 
known to many 
anglers: they for- 
age in places which, 
to a fish, are dan- 
gerous. These 
places are in shal- 
low water, particu- 
larly shallow water 
near shore. There 
they are apt to find 
choice bits of food. 
So they go in there, 
although the trout 
know that there is 
danger in such 
water. They are 
well aware that 
there are enemies 
on land and in the 
air which can see 
and easily attack 
them in such spots. 

Thus they are exceedingly wary and 
alert when feeding in shallow water, 
and the angler must use the utmost 
caution in making his approach. At 
that, failure will often attend his efforts. 
But when the fish have seen or heard 
nothing to alarm them, they are easy 
victims. Even should you fail three 
quarters of the time in making a proper 
approach and delivery of the fly, your 
success during the rest of the time will 
usually give you a better catch than if 


easy 


you'd worked, with perfect form, the 
enticing pools and runs which are 
regularly fished by every angler who 


You'll have more fun too. 
enough, fishermen uncon- 


comes along. 
Strangely 
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No matter where you 


RAY BERGMAN, Caditor 


sciously ruin miles of good water every 
day. They frighten countless large fish 
to cover in an enthusiastic rush to get 
to a position from which they can cast 


for the easily seen eight to twelve 
inchers which are rising out in mid- 
stream. If they would stay out of the 


water, crawl the last 10 feet or so in 
order to peer cautiously over the edge, 
they would often see and be able to 
catch some real fish. Short casts over 
the grass tops with any good floating fly 
is sure to bring a rise from a brownie 
feeding in this shallow water near the 
bank, always providing that the fish is 
not frightened by leader, fly, or sight 
of the fisherman. Success comes with 
caution, delicate placement of the fly, 
and from the ability to locate feeding 
fish close to you. You'll find that this 
is not so hard as it sounds, if you spend 
three quarters of your fishing day in 
observation and the other quarter in 
fishing, instead of the other way around. 

Then there is lake and still-water wet- 


fish—in swift stream or quiet lake—proper methods help fill the creel 


fly fishing for any kind of trout. Num- 
bers of anglers doing this kind of fishing 
do it blindly, with no idea at all of what 
should be done to get consistent results. 
All of us have had the experience of 
seeing one or two anglers catch fish 
after fish, while all others caught 
nothing whatever. Many times the rea- 
son for the success of these “lucky” 
individuals is the hand-twist retrieve. 
The hand-twist retrieve has been used 
by expert wet-fly fishermen as long as 
I can remember, but was never named 
or described until I did so in OwtTpoor 
Lire. I don’t claim that this method will 
always work or that you will need no 
other; but I do know that it is the most 








Tricks That Get the Fish 


useful and consistently effective method 
of fishing quiet water with a wet fly 


The method is simple and _ easily 
learned. Assuming that you are right- 
handed, you make the cast as usual. 
From that moment until you're ready 


for the next cast, the important thing is 
the hand movement necessary to make 
the retrieve productive. At the finish of 
the cast, take the line between the 
thumb and forefinger of your left hand. 
With them pull the line toward you as 
far as these two digits will naturally 
move in that direction. Now reach up 
with the remaining three fingers, and 
pull the line in with them as far as 
they will move without strain or undue 
effort. This brings your thumb and 
forefinger in position again to grab the 
line above. This routine is repeated until 
the retrieve has been completed. The 
speed of the hand movement should be 
varied to suit conditions. Sometimes a 
very slow movement is best; at other 
times it may pay to retrieve as fast as 
you can. But as a 
rule a moderate re- 
trieve is most pro- 
ductive. 

It is best to start 
this retrieve when 
the flies are on the 


surface. Make the 
cast and start the 
retrieve’ instantly. 
If it produces, kee p 
at it. If it fails, let 
the flies sink for a 
moment before 
starting the re- 
trieve. If that 
proves successful, 


then stick to it. If 


not, experiment 
with the flies at 
various depths. 
Once you find a 
level where the fish 
are taking, keep 
fishing at that 


depth until it’s no 
longer effective. If 
you reach bottom 
without any results, 
you may be sure 
that you are fish- 
ing water devoid of 
fish, or fishing at a time when all the 
fish are off their feed, or that you need 
a different method or lure. Probably 
either of the first two possibilities is the 
reason for lack of success. If in water 
where there are any fish, and these 
fish are at all inclined to feed, you are 
almost sure to get a bunt somewhere 
between top and bottom. 

A bunt is the movement felt when a 
fish strikes at a fly without getting 
hooked. When it happens repeatedly 
for some time without any fish getting 
caught, it becames very exasperating 
When I get such bunts I always keep 
the same depth on retrieve, and keep 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Kaus Vag 
Angling 


OME fishermen use 
the following treat- 
| ment to cure a sticky 
fly line. First give the 
line two 15-minute 
baths in acetone. Then stretch it out and 
let it dry. To re-dress the line, give it 
several vigorous rub-in treatments of 
linseed oil, followed by finishing rub of 
paraffin, polishing it until it shines. Use 
plenty of elbow grease—don’t just coat 
the surface. 

Perhaps the best way to refinish a bad 
line is to send it to someone whose busi- 
ness it is to make new lines out of old 
ones. When you get the line back, it 
should be in perfect cundition except for | 
those weak spots caused by the abuse 
you have given it. Refinishing does not 
strengthen a line, nor does it replace | 
broken pieces. What it does is to re- | 
juvenate the finish so that your line is in 
as sound condition as its intrinsic 
strength permits. If only the finish has 




















gone to pot, the line is worth reclaiming; Marvelously S-M-O-O-T-H . . . like hitting on “all 8” in a modern 
™ pee oy ve — i? men Yn cary motor car! Trigger-quick on the start and breath-taking in get-away! 
ee Cae ae eee ee See Sematary Extraordinary flexibility and low trolling speed! That’s the kind of 
the refinished product will be good to Say is ‘ “os sae 
performance enjoyed by the thousands of enthusiastic owners of Evinrude 


look at, but nothing more. 

Only a skillful splice job (best done by 
the makers of the line) will repair 
broken fibers; and the expense is seldom 


“fours ... and in the new Zephyr every matchless 
advantage of 4-cylinder construction is brought within 
the range of 2-cylinder size, weight and cost. 





} maa Ly stickiness is ail that alte .— See your Evinrude dealer! Look for his name 
line, by all means have it refinished. in your classified telephone directory under “Outboard 
it is broken well up from the taper, and “ae E , = 
é ie ges : : Motors”, Nine models to choose from. Any Evinrude 
seems generally weak, get a new line. sneer ane ion ” 
Gay aie y be purchased on easy time payments, an EVINRUDE 
November! The Mad Moon of the Evinrude catalog, and catalog of 6 Elto FOR AS LITTLE AS 













ruffed grouse. In the Northeastern 
states it is a sad moon for the angler be- 
cause it marks the end of his season. At 
this time the wall-eyes will be at their 
best—eager to strike after the first white 
frosts lower the water temperature. | 


Those who do not forsake fishing for | 
hunting may find a lest bit of angling A 


models priced as low as $26.50, with Boat Fy 5 
and Motor Selector and Boat Directory 4 v] 

of Leading Builders, sent Free. Address —_— 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4578 N. 27th 


Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. All Prices 
F.0.L. Factory 





Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 
“| |The Hunter's 


pleasure in a raid on these fish. 
Here are a few paste baits which have 
proved O. K. 
} Cheese Paste: Grate store cheese and 
work it into a paste with butter saffron 
and bread. Experiment with quantities 
of each to get a stiff consistency. Use 
stale bread with new cheese, and new 
bread with old cheese. iS be redeemed on first order 
Sweet Paste: A mixture of bread and # \A ANDN) SUPPLY CO. 3 
honey. It seems to work better when 4730 Lester St., i> 
also mixed with cotton which has been Richmond, Virginia 
well shredded. : 
Bread Paste: Made from a piece of vai 


white bread soaked a few _ seconds, 
squeezed until excess moisture has been On. 


removed, and kneaded until smooth and 
for deep waters 













—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Spore Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 





Best Friend 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters 
and trappers’ boots, It is now used every- 
here for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
ing shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 

4 etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 
Money-back guarantee Shoe, sporting goods 
iware dealers-—or send 25 4 OF 


« for 3 
Dept. 2, The Snow-lroof Co., Middle- 


Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to 











compact. This also is improved by mix- small mo uth bait 


ing well with a bit of cotton. 





+ te “We really kill small mouth bass Y Tak AJ oe 
; — ; ; as tke a No. 
The slime on fish protects the living |in the Ozarks on the No. 1 F sing 1 Hawaiian on your 
cells of the skin from contamination, | Hawaiian. It wiggles fit to kill fall trip. A 
also from any excessive salty or alkaline |and don’t snag on brush or - = = 
we — o - » 









properties in the water. Furthermore, | rocks.’’—J. C. Pentecost, 
the slime aids the fish in speeding | Springfield, Missouri. y 

| through the water, just as an oiled body i - . : = 
| aids the human swimmer. Of course = "4 ; , , ; 
| the slime is more potent than any oil 
we can apply to our own skin. Careless Single Spinner—90c 
handling by anglers removes the slime. Double Spinner—$1.00 


| Draw your own conclusions!—R. B. FRED ARBOGAST, 149 North St., Akron O. 
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“é 
HOW MUCH ° WHAT WAS THAT 
DID | QUOTE? — 
WE 
at NM; 
wren '9 ~ SiR Tye HER 
nore OV Ay > 
\ id 
rH QONT 1 GET MORE BUSINESS ? 
Wry go through life forgetting the simple but 
important business and social details which mean 
the difference tween sucee and failure When 
for le thar ple of t 1 can 
have an ¢€ ut, simple method f organizing your 
affairs so you can't forget If you want to be more 
efficient, more successful, make more money, write at 
once for full details of the famous Mem Index System 
the Automatic Memory On Cards that won't let you 
forget. Leather POCKET CASE for daily memos and 
temporary data—DESK UNIT for permanent record 
Handy dated and otherwise ir 
dexed cards fit both—no trar 
scribing Used by thousands 
of successful business and pro 
fessional people and lI Ss 
Gov't depts 
Free Dated Cards for the 
remainder of 1940 with all 
orders for 1941 MemIndex. 
Wilson Mem index Co. 
179 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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BRING YOURSELF 
BACK ALIVE...’ 


Whether on the long drive 
there or back, don't spoil 
your hunting trip for your 
family! Stay awake at the 
wheel and be scfe! Take 
odvantage of ... 














AWAKENERS 


Great as a “rouser” for an early-morning start 
... OF for the hunting-trip “morning after’, too 
10c, 25c, 50c at your druggist, or 

Send 10c for trial! 


NODOZ AWAKENERS, INC. 


1308 FRANKLIN STREET CAFLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Made from caffeine, so . . . 


P__HARMLESS AS COFFEE’’ __| 
Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 


Complete plans for beginners Step-by-step in- 
structions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 
wayside stands, bungalows Every problem of loca- 
tion, drainage, water supply. Hlow to cut and erect | 
structure All about floors, roofs, windows, doors, | 
liow to do whole job from foundation to chimney top. | 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs 
before you start, what lumber to use, ete. Revelation 
in simplicity Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life 
readers——as genuine as such a book can be made 








SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 


order unless you prefer. Just send coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus few cents postage when book 
arrives. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If. after ex- 


you are not completely satisfied, 
refund your 


amining this manual 
return it and we guarantee to promptly 
money ! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 
353 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

“HOW TO BUILD CABINS. 
BUNGALOWS." 1 will pay postman $2.00 plus a few 


r 

cents postage when the book arrives. If di tisfled you 
| guarantee to refund my money if I cen Bn hack 
! 


LODGES. 


Send me 


within ten days. (If you prefer to pay fend $2.00 


with order). 


Name 
Address ~ 


City sgenelingins «+ State 


Ce ee ee 


"Orders from outside fimited States must be accom- 


panied by ¢ 


wed Cenne? | 
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changing flies until I possibly hit on one 
that really gets results. That system is 
not infallible, but it works frequently 
and so is worth trying. 

This same method is excellent in fish- 
ing for bluegills, sunfish, perch, crappies, 
calico bass, and grayling. It’s also good 
on bullheads, using an extremely slow 
movement with the bait on bottom. At 
times it even works well with bass. 

Then there is surface-lure fishing for 
bass, with either fly rod or bait-casting 
rod. When surface lures of either type 
are used as they should be, they make 
very deadly baits. While there are a 
large number of such lures available in 
a multitude of colors, I have never found 
a pattern that is as important as the 
style, and correct use of that style. It’s 
a wonder that the inexpert ever get any 
fish, handling these surface lures the 
way that they do. 


URFACE lures may roughly be divided 
into four types; darting min- 

now, frog, fluttering bug, and popper, 
plunker, splasher, or whatever you may 
choose to call it. With the minnow type 
the action is given by twitches just hard 
enough to make it dart and dive in 
distances varying from a few inches to 
a foot or slightly more. It is well to vary 
this action within the distance range 
given. With practice you can make the 
lure act very much alive, and it really 
catches bass. The noisy type of lure 
makes a decided plop or chunk when 
twitched just right. Usually this re- 
quires a pronounced rod action. The 
main thing to remember is that the bait 
should plunk or plop—make it do so. 

Plugs made by different makers have 
considerable differences, have the 
plugs made by one maker. Study the 
lure that you use so as to bring out every 
last bit of its killing power. Makers of 
the better plugs furnish instructions 
with their lures, but the beginner often 
ignores those instructions or loses the 
paper on which they are printed. Time 
after time I have seen anglers reeling in 
such lures as steadily as you would a 
spinner or a plug made expressly for 
that purpose. I’ve even seen these lures 
fished over deep water where only the 
deepest-working artificials or live bait 
would take fish. Naturally, when such 
a fisherman doesn’t take fish, he con- 
demns the plug or fly and not himself. 
That isn’t fair. Recognize your faults 
and try to correct them. Be willing to 
blame yourself for lack of success, rather 
than seek an alibi. 

These surface plugs are extremely 
sensitive, and the use of a wire trace-- 
or even too heavy a line—may easily 
ruin their action. If the lure you're 
using doesn’t respond readily and with 
life to your slightest effort, then look to 
your line and leader. I've had some 
lures that wouldn’t work well on a line 
heavier than 8lb. test, and in acdition 
the line had to be attached to them with 
a turle or similar knot. Making a loop, 
and slipping this over the bait for a 
connection, deadened the action and 
made it a dud. Most beginners fail to 
realize that a bait must be hooked up 
and worked properly for it to deliver. 
To them a lure is a lure and should 
work any way it is fished. That is poor 
fishing logic. 

For instance, consider surface fishing 
with a fly rod. Usually I see fishermen 


as 
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jerking the lure over the water in such 
fashion that the spray flies. Now, sur- 
face fly-rod lures can’t be successfully 
fished that way. Each type of lure re- 
quires its own particular manipulation. 
If the bug is the spread-wing fluttering 
type, then the angler must make that 
bug quiver and flutter. It must not be 
automatically jerked and steadily re- 
trieved. Often, after jerking a bug over 
a likely spot several times without suc- 
cess, I have taken good fish from the 
same location by making the bug quiver 
and shimmy instead of jerk. This is 
rather difficult to accomplish. You must 
use a rather short line, and need a rod 
at least 9% ft. long—and a 10-ft. rod is 
better—to make that bug look alive. It 
takes effort and is tiring if you keep at 
it too long at a time. But you can vary 
that kind of fishing by twitching the bug 
just enough to make it move and no 
more. At this kind of fishing you will 
have better success if your boat is 
stationary or else idling along at a very 
low speed. Often the bug must be 
worked over the same water a number 
of times to bring results. This is particu- 
larly so when fishing the outside edges 
of cover which spreads over a rather 
large area. In such cases the fish may be 
far back under the cover but, if they are 
at all hungry or curious, the continued 
drop and working of the bug will cause 
them to investigate and perhaps strike. 

Other fly-rod lures require a different 
manipulation. There are frogs which 
should be so twitched that they look like 
real frogs doing their natural jerky 
swim. Some artificial frogs are so 
made that to accomplish this is merely 
a matter of proper jerking. There are 
minnow types’ which, like the darter 
plugs, should be made to dart and 
struggle as though injured or frightened 
and seeking escape. There are also 
surface-disturbing types which must be 
so jerked as to make an audible pop. 


HERE is one uniform rule applying 
to all these surface lures; the retrieve 
must be slow. Individual actions may be 
snappy and fast to bring out the proper 


action of a lure, but the moment this 
action is completed there should be a 
pause before making the next. This 
pause may be momentary or prolonged 
It pays to vary it, but it should be em- 
ployed. 

In bait fishing many anglers fail to 


do more than drop a minnow or worm 
into the water. They think that’s all 
that’s needed to catch fish; as long as 


fish eat that kind of bait, and the bait is 
in the water, catching fish must follow. 
But often these persons fish where there 
are no fish, spending hours in one loca- 
tion which produced when they first got 
there, but which went dead after the 
willing fish in that particular water had 
been caught. Sometimes after a few fish 
have been caught, the rest of the fish in 
that vicinity become suspicious and re- 
fuse to feed for some time. Judicious 
changing of location, making sure the 


bait is down where the fish want it, 
and that the tackle is as fine as is 
needed, and carefully trying all likely 
parts of a lake or stream will work 


wonders in increasing the catches of 
those who prefer fishing with live bait. 
To be patient, painstaking, and observant 
is truly a part of the equipment of the 
successful fisherman.— Ray Bergman. 
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supper that had had the impertinence 
to sting his mighty jaw, and wouldn’t 
swallow. Dazed, I witnessed that, and 
Dee’s whole-hearted belly laugh as he 
looked around at my expression. 

And I say six pounds, feeling very 
conservative about the estimate, because 
ten minutes later Dee took me over to 
another cut-bank, where we lay on our 
bellies and watched a group of twenty- 
one (counted and recounted) trout idly 
fin away their disdain for our hooks, in 
the four-foot depths. None under two 
pounds. There were some as big as the 
one with Dee’s nymph in his jaw. And if 
that biggest wide-headed one that seemed 
to sneer back at us wouldn’t actually 
have tipped an honest scales at eight 
pounds, then I cannot estimate the 
weight of a yard length of waterlogged 
pine, and will drink Cold Creek itself. 


NCE more before sundown, Dee 

snapped another nymph on a fish, in 
a sharp elbow turn at the sloping apex 
of a gravel bar. Neither of us saw that 
trout. But Dee’s guess of five pounds 
didn’t strike me as being excessive. You 
can’t doubt miracles when you catch 
others at the end of a line. 

Darkness came like the curtain of the 
third act, telling us that the fun was 
over for the day. We plodded back to 
camp without a fish. Why should we 
keep a fish, with three days ahead of us 
and eight weary miles of plodding back 
to the car? But we did turn back seven, 
all about the two-pound mark. We veri- 
fied that with the camera. Film doesn’t 
lie. 

Darkness, fire to cook supper on and 


to dry out with, anticipation of many 
tomorrows ahead of us—gosh! “Dee,” 
I admitted solemnly, “I owe you an 
apology. I didn’t believe fishing like this 
still existed. Anywhere.” 

He grinned the way a guy does across 
a campfire, when the wild’s night silence 
almost speaks, when bellies are full, 
when you think of the liars you’re going 
to be called when you get back to civili- 
zation. His inner satisfaction in know- 
ing he’d shown me a piscatorial miracle 
was reward enough. “Ormond,” he said, 
“you don’t owe me nothin’.” There are 
guys like that. 

We sat for hours about the campfire, 
marveling at the strange fact that we 
were fishing in Yellowstone—the play- 
ground of the nation, where places like 
Fishing Bridge, Lake, and West Thumb 
were being voraciously fished to death, 
where the natural outdoor wonderland 
was fast becoming like a city, and where 
a two-pound cutthroat trout taken from 
the lake was considered the ultimate 
somethin’. And here we were, within 
the park boundaries, the only two hu- 
mans within miles, and fishing like that! 
Here in a spot still primitive and unused, 
very few people even suspecting such a 
place, because the eight long miles of 
back-packing effectually shut out all 
except the hardy. 

“Yep,” Dee summed up, “I doubt if a 
dozen fishermen in the country know 
of this place. And I think it’s the finest 
trout fishing left in the United States 
today. Where else can you go and con- 
sistently do what we’ve done this after- 
noon?” 

I didn’t know.... 
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Minnows Like Cheese 


O COLLECT minnows for an ice-fish- 

ing trip, I baited my trap with the 
usual beef and bread, and caught ex- 
actly seven. So just as an experiment, I 
put some strong cheese in the trap. The 
next morning there were so many min- 
nows inside that there wasn’t room for 
any more. I’ve used cheese a couple of 
times since, and have taken a trapful 
every time.—R. H. A., New York. 


“Strawberry”’ Bait 


OPLACE BAIT 
IN CENTER 
OF NETTING 






© sip 
STRAWBERRY 
ONTO HOOK 
WITH TIE 
OWARD TOP 









THIS WASTE 







WRAP TIGHTL 


WITH SILK THREAD @FORM INTO BALL 


P OR’ STRAWBERRY “ABOUT 
3/4" DIAMETER 
ERE’S how we fishermen in north- 
ern California handle fresh salmon 
eggs for steelhead bait. We get a piece 
of pink malines or “silk lace” (really a 
fine, close netting), which is used by 
milliners to trim hats and comes in all 
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colors. A 3-in. square of this is cut out, 
1 tbsp. or so of salmon eggs piled in the 
center, and the corners of the net drawn 
up and tied with silk thread as shown. 
The waste material is then clipped away 
close above the wrapping. Result—a 
tight %4-in. ball of salmon eggs (the ma- 
lines hardly shows, if it’s a pink that 
matches the eggs), which we've chris- 
tened a strawberry. It should be slipped 
onto the hook as shown, with the tie 
toward the base of the hook. Incident- 
ally, clams, squid, and mussels can eas- 
ily be prepared for surf fishing in the 
same way, using cream-color malines.— 
W. W. Wheatly, Calif. 


Motor Line Drier 


ERE’S a practical, labor-saving line 

drier, for use with a phonograph. 
Cut out a circular piece of wood or ply- 
wood the size of the turntable and drill a 
series of 4 or *s-in. holes at intervals of 
about 1% in. all around one surface of 
it, close to the edge. Ten-inch dowels of 
proper diameter to fit the holes are then 
glued in upright, and a hole is bored in 
the center of the disk to fit over the 
turntable hub. The disk is then set on 
the turntable and fastened with string 
or elastics. When your line needs dry- 
ing, tie it to one of the pegs, turn on the 
motor, and feed the line on directly from 
your reel.—Jack Lewis, N. J 
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Bi-Swing Back Comfort 
with DUXBAK Quality — 


The NEW Bi-Swing Back Hunting 
Coats assure greater freedom o 
action and more hunting comfort. 
They are made in famous water- 
proofed DUXBAK ... “sheds 
water like a duck’s back” —and 
many other attractive 
materials including Air- 
plane Cloth and Hurricane Cloth, 
which is light but warm and w ind- 
resisting. 


All-Wool Hunter’s Plaid 


The popular all wool plaid hunting 
suits are available in new designs 
and better-thz an-ever quality and 

» workmanship... They give the 
greatest possible warmth, com- 

fort, and service. Send for our new 

FREE four color catalog. 
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TRADE MARK 


Send for our New 4-Color Catalog FREE! 


SF a a 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me your new FREE 4 color catalog. 
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One Man Conservation 
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than the fish do. There’s just as much, 
or more, here than before I stocked the 
place.” 

Every time I stirred the water, a flock 
of little trout scurried in every direction. 
“Part of them are natural increase,” he 
said. “The big ones from the lake run 
up here and spawn in the fall, and the 
little ones are safe until they grow big 
enough to take care of themselves in the 
lake. When they get that big they go 
down there of their own accord.” 

We stopped at a place where a sub- 
terranean drain emptied into the ditch. 
Fred dipped a tin can full of the water 
that trickled out of the discharge. “Taste 
it,” he said. I did, and found it as sweet 
and clear as any water I ever tasted. 
“The temperature remains fairly con- 
stant the year round,” he went on, “about 
52 degrees. That’s one reason the vege- 
tation and the shrimp grow so well. She 
never freezes in winter, and never gets 
too hot in summer.” 


E WENT on down to the lake, and 

Fred took up a short seine and ran 
it along the shore on the shallow side. 
He brought up a squirming mass of 
bugs, shrimp, chubs, shiners, and pot- 
bellied minnows. Around us the mosqui- 
toes hummed in swarms, and far and 
wide upon the surface of the lake swirls 
and boils marked the rise of hungry 
trout working for their daily bread. 

“Over here on the shallow side,” Fred 
explained, “the water gets a little warm- 
er than it does out in the deep part. And 
so these warm-water minnows grow well, 
and reproduce faster than the trout eat 
them up. The big boys range out here 
at night, and behave like a hawk in a 
chicken yard.” 

“Nearly three years since you started 
this,” I said. “How big are your fish 
now?” 

“Come down here and take a few sam- 
ples,” he invited. 

We walked down to the deep end. I 
rigged up my bait-casting rod with a 
copper spoon, and chunked her out be- 
yond the edge of the shore-growing moss 
and water cress. I started the retrieve, 
and brought the spoon wobbling in 
toward shore. It had traveled about 
twenty feet when—wham !—a trout hit it 
and pretty near tore the rod out of my 
hands. The bamboo arched double, the 
line sang out through the guides, and a 
great boil appeared on the surface thirty 
yards from shore, as the fish fought to 
break loose before he headed for the 
other side. “Gee,” I said, “that feels like 
a whopper!” 

“Wait till you get him in,” 
grinning like a Cheshire cat. 
weigh him.” 

When the fish lay spent at my feet, I 
picked him up and put him on my pock- 
et scales. He pulled the beam down to 
two pounds, four ounces. “Not bad,” 
Fred crowed, “for a two-year-old! Take 
a few more, just so you'll know this one 
is no exception.” 


Fred said, 
“We'll 


We took seven more. The largest 
weighed two and a half pounds. The 
eight together made a fourteen-pound 
basket. 

“How in the world did you ever get the 
idea that you could do anything like 
this?” I asked Fred. 


“TIT just got to thinking about how we 
spend nearly half a million dollars a year 
for fish propagation. How many of those 


fish actually live after they are put into 
the streams? Well, it’s been figured at 
not more than 10 percent of the 40 mil- 
lion fry planted yearly by the state— 
and that amounts to 400,000 legal fish at 
the outside. Trout at eighty cents apiece! 
And they’re scattered over 6,000 miles of 
streams. That's sixty-six fish to the mile. 
You divide that up among 90,000 fisher- 
men fishing three or four times a season 
and see where you get off. 

“It seemed to me,” he went on, “that 
with fourteen fish hatcheries and a big 
organization employing hundreds of peo- 
ple, maybe we ought to be able to put in 
more legal fish and less useless fry. And 
so I set out to show what could be done 
by one man.” 

“What did you say it cost you?” 

“Well, I paid $200 for my original 35,- 
000 fry. And I built the dam with my 
own tractor-and a borrowed scraper. I 
haven't spent a penny for feed. A little 
labor and 200 bucks—and a little com- 
mon sense.” 

“But what the devil are you going to 
do with these fish? Sell them?” 

“Well,” he said sheepishly, “I did have 


some ideas about selling them at the 
start. And at the end of that first year 
[ let a few disappointed fishermen come 


in here and catch their limit—at fifty 
cents a pound. But, up to now, I haven't 
let anybody bother them this year. 
“But I found out one thing. When they 
get up to about the size of that big one, 
they like to go downstream to the river 
And somehow or other, every once in a 


while that outlet screen gets left open, 
and a few of them get away before I 
get it closed.” 

“First thing you know they'll all be 
gone,” I said. 

“Yeah, I know,” he grinned back at 
me. “Except that I’ve been putting ten 
or fifteen thousand little ones in those 


drainage ditches every year. They’re 
keeping up the herd, all right.” 

“Don't you think your place is unu- 
sually well suited for this sort of thing? 
I mean to say, isn’t this about the only 
place in the state where such good re- 
sults could be obtained?” 

“This kind of ranch is not exactly com 


mon,” he said, “but shucks, there’s fifty 
or a hundred of ’em in the state that 
could do the same thing just as easy 
And,” he added grimly, “if I can raise 


‘em with only a little money and no help, 
just look what the state could do!” 

I looked at the shining beauties lying 
there in the grass, and wished aloud that 
there were more like them in the river. 

“Well,” said Fred, “there are some 
down there. There’s a mile or of 
stream on my place. Let’s try it.” 

We did—-and Fred was right. There's 
good fishing all along there. 


What's a Slopbucket? 


ISHERMEN along our streams often 
see fresh-water mussels on the stream 
bed, and sometimes open them in search 
of pearls. The various of this 
shellfish go under a number of names, 
says the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


SO 


Species 


Among them are monkey-face, pimple- 
back, pig-toe, washboard,  bluepoint, 
mucket, fat-mucket, butterfly, pocket- 
book, sand shell, kidney shell, heel- 


splitter 
spectacle case. 


elephant’s ear, paper shell, and 
But the prize one on the 
list is slopbucket! 
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Fishing and Hunting Guide 
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Fernie, 
districts 


C. N. R. 1) Eastern District except 
Cranbrook, and Columbia electoral 

open until 15th; rest of province closed. Moose 
(1) open only in Atlin, Fort George, Peace 
River, Cariboo, and Omineca electoral districts, 
the part of Skeena District in Eastern District, 
Kamloops electoral district north of mainline of 
C. P. R., part of Lillooet electoral district north 
of S5ist parallel and east of Fraser River in 
Eastern District; and part of MacKenzie elec- 
toral district north of 5lst parallel in Western 
District; rest of province closed. Caribou 
(north of C. N. R. 2, south of C. N. R. 1) East- 
ern District except south of C. P. R. and in 
MacKenzie and Skeena electoral districts and 
part of Cariboo electoral district west of Fraser 


River; rest of province closed. Bear, except 
White or Kermodei (Grizzly 1, other bear 3). 
Elk (1) the parts of Similkameen and South 


Okanagan electoral districts east of Okanagan 
Lake and River only; rest of province closed. 
Deer (Eastern District 2, Western District 3). 


Note: No open season on white-tail deer in 
designated area in Eastern District. Warning: 
Be sure to consult Game Commission, Van- 


couver, for detailed information about open and 
closed areas. Fishing: Salmon (8”-nontidal wa- 
ters 5; grilse counted in trout catch; tidal wa- 
ters no limits). Trout (8”-15 aggregate with 
salmon grilse) open entire month in all tidal 
waters, nontidal waters of Lower Mainland and 
Okanagan Districts and lakes of Northern Dis- 
trict; open until 14th Vancouver Island Dis- 
trict, Kootenai District, and streams of North- 
ern District. Black Bass (no size-15). Licenses: 


ines.: Big game and birds $6; deer and birds 
3; fishing $1, required for nontidal waters 
uth of 52nd parallel only Nonres. Alien: 


All game and fish $50; all game except pheas- 
nt $25. There are additional trophy fees for 
ig game animals. Fishing $5, or $1 a day—re- 
juired for all waters. Nonres. Canadian: All 
ame and fish $15; game birds only $3; fishing 
, or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Hunting: Caribou, 






Moose, Deer (1 of either) 


opens 25th. Licenses: Res Hunting: Moose 
and Caribou $5; Deer $2.50 Nonres. Alien: 
$40. Nonres. British Subject: Big 


Big game 
zame $25. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Hunting: Bear 2 
Deer (2) open entire 
Manan, Campobello, and Deer 





Wildcat (no limits) 
Islands of Grand 


Island open un- 


month; 


til 15th to res. only (1 Rabbit (no limits 

Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-none Black Bass 
no limits Licenses: Res Hunting: 2 deer 
and game birds $2; game birds only $1 Fish- 
ng: Crown Land Waters $1 Nonres Hunt- 





2 deer and 2 bear $10; game birds only $15. 
Fishing $15; 7-day $5 includes wife and mem- 
y under 18. 


1 
i 


ers of fami 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Fox, Raccoon (no 
imits) Deer (2) open until 15th Fishing: 
Striped Bass size-nontidal waters 30, not 


more than 20 lb 
River between An 


in tidal waters of Annapolis 
napolis and Bridgetown 16”- 

Licenses: Res.: Big game $2, fishing not re- 
uired. Nonres Big game and birds, except 
woodcock and snipe $50; deer $25; small game 





and birds, except woodcock and snipe $15; 
woodcock and snipe $25; fi g $5 
Hunting: Bear, Lynx (no limits Deer (1) 


pen until 
pen area south 

and Mattawa Riv 
gnated open area 


Algom 


25th north of C. N. R designated 
f C. N. R. and north of French 
I Nipissing: des 











Manitoulin, aint Jo- 
seph’s and Manit to 25th 
ily Designated ‘ French 
nd Mattawa Rivers open h to 19th only. Rest 
f province closed entire month Moose | 


pen until 25th north of C. N. R 
pen area south of C. N. R. and 
and Mattawa Rivers and Lake Nipissing; des- 


designated 
rth of French 
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area, including parts of districts 
Algoma, and Sudbury. Saint 
Manitoulin Islands open 10th to 

y. Rest of province closed entire month 
Warning: Before hunting Moose or Deer be 
sure to consult authorities for detailed descrip- 
tion of open areas. Cottontail Rabbit (no lim- 
its; a few counties 6). Fishing: Yellow Pick 
erel, Pike (no size-8). Black Bass (10”-6 
Maskinonge (no size-2) only River Saint Clair, 
Lake Saint Clair, Detroit River, and Lake Erie 
open. Lake Trout (no size—5 South of and 
excluding French and Mattawa Rivers and 
Lake Nipissing opens 16th; rest of province 
open entire month. Licenses: Hunting: Res 
Moose $6, deer $4, small game $1. Nonres 
Moose, deer, bear, game birds, and rabbit $41; 
deer, bear, game birds, and rabbit $25.75; bear, 
game birds, and rabbit $15.50. Fishing: Res 
Not required. Nonres. $5.50, family license $8 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


ignated open 
of Manitoulin, 
Joseph’s and 
25th only. 


Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Licenses 
Res. not required; nonres. $5. 

Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (1) East 
ern Townships Section closed entire month; 
Gaspesian Section open until 19th; 


Saguenay 
Section open until 14th; Montreal Section south 
of 47th parallel open until 24th. Deer (1) East 
ern Townships and Gaspesian Section open until 





30th; Saguenay Section open until 14th; Mon 
treal Section south of 47th parallel open until 
24th. Caribou (1) Gaspe North, Gaspe South 


and Bonaventure Counties open until 19th; rest 


of province closed entire month. Hare, Fox, 
Raccoon (no limits Fishing: Eel (20”-none 
Pickerel or Dore (15”-none Sturgeon, Saint 


Lawrence waters 28”—none: 


Smelt 


other waters 3¢ 
Whitefish (no limits 
Hunting $1. Fish 
hildren under 18, re 
for salmon rivers 
bers of club $10.50; 
ishing $10.50, 7-day 


none no limits) 
Licenses: Res 
ing $1, good for wife and 
quired only for lakes a 
Nonres Hunting $26; me 
bear only $5.25. Nonres.: F 
family license $5.25. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Moose, Deer 


> 


closes 9th 







Hunting: 


Caribou (1 Moose, or 
Deer, or 1 Caribou and 1 Deer 
losed south of Townshi 
ns 14th. Spruce Grouse, Ptarmigar 
15th. Fishing: Bass (10 
5”), Pickerel (12 (aggregate 12 


Goldeye no 


p 34; rest 


5) opens 





Size-—aggregate 


2 




















censes Res Big game $5; game birds $2 
fishing, trout waters $2, nontrout waters $1 
Nonres. Alien: Big game $40; game birds $2: 
Nonres. Canadian: Big game $25, elk $5 add 
tional; game birds $10 Nonres Fishing $ 
l-week $3, 2-day $1.50; family $10, 1-1 $5 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits Ptarmi 
gan (15) Peninsula of Avalon closes 15th: rest 
of island open entire month Moose, Carib 

1 of either) may be hunted in certain sections 
under special license only Consult Dept. of 
Natural Resources, St. John’s. Licenses: Hunt 
ing: Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag 


caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. 
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opens 15th. Moose, Mountain Sheep, Mountai 
Goat 2 - Deer (¢ Ptarmigan 4 
Grouse lige, Pheasant, Prairie Chicker 
aggregate 15 Fishing Greyling, Pickers 
Goldeye, Pike, Mullet Maskinonge Note 
Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Daw f 
addit ul = inf lat Licenses H 
Res. $1 N res Big € Alien $100 Br 
isk bject $7 I r pe ts kil § | 

sé 2 aril 2 deer, 1 ain shee l 
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How easily the old 


gun arm “‘comes up” 
in these light, warm, 


Howl- 


ing wind, driving snow, 


flexible jackets! 


pelting rain can’t get 


thru the tough, 


weather - proof, elastic 


Coat with Collar 
Style 224 


weave. When you own 


a genuine Brown's 
Beach Jacket 


the best buy in warmth, wear, and comfort 


or vest, youll say they are 


ever known—and low priced too! .. . Styles 


in coats, vests, and colorful new zipper 


jackets. High collars, roomy pockets and 


snap fasteners or zippers—no buttons to pull 


off or fuss with when hands are cold. 
Send for FREE illustrated folder of Styles and Prices 


BROW N’S BEACH JACKET CO. 


135 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. | 
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UTUMN, with its blue skies and 
salty winds from the sea (‘whip- 
ping sand along the beaches in 
miniature simoons) brings with it 

the striped bass. Gales from the North- 
east have stirred the ocean depths and 
the great sea clams roll shoreward. 
These are the favorite food of the bass, 
and the stripers will brave any surf to 
work their way in over the bars in quest 
of the delicacies 

Their advent has been eagerly awaited 
by those monitors of patience, the surf 
anglers. Day after day they line the 
beaches, casting out into the white, roll- 
ing waves that surge around their knees. 
Hour after hour they stand, awaiting 
the long-anticipated strike and furious 
rush which signals the presence of a 
hooked bass. 

Then comes a day when some fortu- 
nate angler catches a bass, perhaps two, 
and the word goes out. An army of men 
spring for their rods and tackle, and 
roads leading to the beaches are soon 
thronged with cars. 

The beaches become scenes of tense 
activity. Men clad in rubber boots, and 
carrying tackle boxes and rods, move 
over the shifting sand searching, not for 
some likely hole in which to cast, but 
merely for enough space between two 
brother anglers to swing their rods. Woe 
unto him who is inaccurate in his cast- 
ing! A slight misjudgment, a pull on 
the rod, and the flying bait and sinker 
foul his line across that of a neighbor. 
Polite apologies may ensue or, unfortu- 
nately, may be absent, replaced by ironic 
comment upon the culprit’s inability to 
lay his cast in front of him. 

A man finds a suitable spot. He catches 
and beaches a fine striper. He retires to 
the rear to place the fish in his basket 
or in a hole in the damp sand. He hur- 
ries back, knowing full well that a sec- 
ond bass may be in the locality, but it’s 
too late. His place has been usurped by 
another angler. 

“Hey you, I was fishing here!” 

“Sez you! Where do you get that 
stuff? You own the beach?” and the 
disappointed fisherman has to seek else- 
where for an opening in which to oper- 
ate. He finds one eventually, casts out 
and has a strike which he misses. He 
thinks that the fish will return and waits 
with eagerness, his trembling hands 
clutching his rod. Suddenly a figure 
comes stumbling up the beach. His 
bending rod and taut line proclaim that 
he is fast to a big one. Every angler in 
his path reels in his line to give him 
free play, and thus there is to be no sec- 
ond strike for our hero, but merely an 
opportunity to see some other chap land 
or lose a big bass. 

Yet there is a fine spirit of camarade- 
rie among those devotees of the surf. 
Opinions are expressed, information 
freely given, and while there is often a 
dispute about the latter, that’s to be 
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C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


daitor 


expected wherever fishing is discussed. 

Striped bass are perhaps the most 
vacillating of the finny tribe, and it is 
this uncertainty that accounts for the 
fascination that lies in their pursuit. 
There seems to be no special reason for 
this vacillation, although numerous theo- 
ries have been advanced. There are 
times when bait is valueless and the 
nickel squid, with pork rind attached, is 
the only reliable lure. Then, without 
warning, the fickle fish will suddenly ig- 
nore this imitation of a sand eel and 
demand bait. 

When is the best time to fish? There 
are a hundred answers. At dawn or at 
twilight, on the peak of the tide or at 
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A big striper that came in close for his 
lunch—and found a string attached to it 


low water, or perhaps halfway between. 
All of these are correct—and all of them 
are wrong. There are days when bass are 
taken along the bars in holes so shallow 
that their dorsal fins nearly breach the 
surface; again days they'll bite on the 
ebb, while at other times they seem to 
prefer the flood. No man knows the 
whims of the striped bass, and in this 
uncertainty lies their lure. 

I am of the opinion that many an- 
glers overcast the fish. There is a cer- 
tain satisfaction in hurling out that 
bait or squid in an effort to reach the 
bars. Yet, while you are striving for dis- 
tance, most of the fish may be in the 









Striped Bass in the Surf 


This is natural be- 
cause food washes down from the 
beach into the “step,” and it is there 
that bass can be found in quest of it. 

In the opinion of many the calico crab 
in its shedding stage is the best bait. 
They are also the most difficult to ob- 
tain. Rarely are they available where 
baic is sold, and the only alternative is 
to go forth at low water and dig them 
out of the sand. A special instrument is 
used for this; it resembles a rake, with 
teeth some 10 in. long. Above these is 
attached a small net. The most success- 
ful procedure is to wade out into knee- 
deep water with the long handle of the 
rake pressed against your shoulder, 
(which will soon become so tender that 
the lightest touch on it brings a yell of 
protest), dragging the teeth through the 
sand. The calico crabs, disturbed and 
rudely raked from their place of con- 
cealment, will crawl into the net. 

Sea clams will last well when salted 
down in a glass preserve jar, will keep 
more or less indefinitely, and the salt has 
a tendency to make them even tougher 
than usual. Even so, I believe that they 
will remain on the hook longer if lashed 
there with white cotton thread. 

A bass run is generally accompanied 
by schools of porgies and croakers. 
Many anglers cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of fishing for these and are con- 
strained to use a small hook. Frequently 
a bass picks up the bait, straightens out 
the little hook and goes on about his 
business. This always results in loud 
lamentations on the part of the disap- 
pointed angler and acrid criticism di- 
rected at the manufacturer for the in- 
ferior temper of the hooks. Now, there 
is only one satisfactory solution to this 
problem, and that is if you are going to 
fish for bass, then fish for them, using 
suitable tackle such as a No. 7 hook 
firmly attached to a stout gut leader of 
from 1 to 2 ft. in length. Wire is not 
suitable for bass. If, on the other hand, 
you desire to devote your attention to the 
porgy and lowly croaker, by all means 
do so, but if a bass gets away with your 
rigging just remember that you tempted 
fate in the first place. 

The striped bass remains alone in his 
ability to instill in the angler’s breast an 
exaggerated case of jitters. It is on this 
account that the average bass actually 
landed is relatively small in comparison 
with those that are hooked. It appears 
to be instinctive for the man with the 
rod to clamp down on his reel handle as 
soon as a bass is hooked, and beat a re- 
treat for the dunes. If the bass is of suf- 
ficient size to dispute this procedure, he 
will go one way while the angler goes 
another, the linen connecting the two 
parting somewhere in between. If, on 
the other hand, the bass is towed re- 
luctantly into the undertow, there is a 
great chance of losing him right there. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Striped Bass in the Surt 


(Continued from page 94) 


The method of playing a bass is in no 
way different to that of any other fish, 
and when you get him into the danger 
zone of the step, where the waves wash 
back from the beach, it is well to step in 
beside him, unless the water is too deep, 
and guide him on to the sand, where you 
can either gaff him or get a firm hold in 
his gills. 

There has been much conjecture con- 
cerning the migration of the striped 
and there has been considerable 
scientific experimentation in an effort to 
discover their habits, migratory routes, 
and spawning areas. It now estab- 
lished that the great nursery of these 
fish lies in Chesapeake Bay, where they 
spawn by the thousand. The result of 
this spawning influences the fishing 
along our entire coast. 

Numerous striped bass have been net- 
ted, tagged, and liberated in the Mantic 
River in Connecticut. Later, some of 
these tagged fish were caught far 
south as the Carolinas, while many were 
taken off the coast of New Jersey and 
in the waters about Martha’s Vineyard. 
This demonstrated the 


bass, 
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distance that 
striped bass travel in a single season. 

Much has still to be learned before the 
life history of the striped bass becomes 
an open book. There has been sufficient 
information acquired, however, to per- 
mit the passage of necessary legislation 
to protect the species from harmful fish- 
ing, but there is considerable opposition 
to such laws by commercial fishermen, 
who claim that a substantial proportion 
of their livelihood derived from the 
netting of bass. 

Surf fishermen, on the other hand, to 
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whom the species is the ne plus ultra of 
game fish, are advocating the removal of 
striped bass entirely from the comme! 


cial markets, while others are content to 
extend the minimum legal limit to not 
less than 18 in., measured from snout to 


fork of tail. Their contention is that fish 
of this length will have at least an oppor- 
tunity of spawning, and this alone should 
go a long way toward insuring an ade- 
quate supply for the future. 

There is much to be said in support of 
the sportsmen’s plea. Their presence on 
the beach of direct financial benefit 
to numerous forms of business such 
tackle manufacturers, bait venders, res- 
taurants, railroads, ete., and there are 
many of these anglers who repair to the 
beaches for the sole purpose of catching 
striped It vastly annoying to 
these men, when fishing a likely hole, to 
have a skiff come charging into the 
beach, a net unrolled, and a number of 
good bass taken from under their noses 
This happens continually along. the 
shores of Long Island and New Jersey 
and one reason why legal relief is 
sought by anglers, particularly from the 
Maryland legislature in protecting the 
Chesapeake spawning area. 

It is generally conceded that the only 
satisfactory method of conserving 
striped bass is through interstate agree- 
ment. By this means, necessary mea 
sures can be adopted, based on the re 
cent scientific discoveries about the fish 
Control over fishing methods can be es 
tablished, especially in relation to those 
conditions and localities which are vital 
to the welfare of this great fighting fish 
—C. Blackburn Miller. 
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Tarpon are Tops! 


(Continued from page 33) 


plug-casting for big tarpon, for the first 
time, is not to fight the fish at all during 
the first few minutes after the strike. 
If you attempt to strike him or to hold 
a very tight line he will snap it like a 
thread. A _ sixty-pound tarpon strikes 
with such fierceness and speed, leaps so 
high, and shakes his head so savagely 
that any attempt to check him is dis- 
astrous. Keep just enough pressure on 
the spool to prevent a backlash, and let 
your fish furnish the fireworks. After he 
has made a few rushes and leaps, you 
can begin to feel him out a little, always 
ready to get clear of those whirring reel 
handles when he takes a sudden start. 
New fingers are hard to get! 

A good, stout gaff is very necessary, 
and it is also advisable to have a short 
club in the boat. It not uncommon, 
when fishing in the narrow creeks, for 
a wildly leaping fish to come into the 
boat. Fifty or seventy-five pounds of 
thrashing tarpon can hurt a man, and 
there is always the danger of having a 
set of gang hooks thrown into an arm or 
leg. On my last trip I had a twenty- 
pounder come into the boat on his first 


is 


jump, and there was plenty of excite- 
ment for a few seconds. 

It is not my intention to take any- 
thing away from the sport of tarpon 


fishing in the orthodox manner of Boca 
Grande Pass, for example. Here heavy 
tackle is needed, for the water is deep 


and the tide runs fast. A man could not 
handle a fifty-pound fish on a bait rod 
under such conditions, for fifty yards of 
silk line wouldn't last as long as a white 
shirt in a bear fight. Nor is silk line and 
a bait rod the right rig for tarpon in the 
open Gulf off Venice or Sarasota, or in 
the deep, fast-running water around the 
lower keys. In such places, standard 
salt-water rods and big, star-drag reel 
are right, and a man may feel the real 
strength of the silver king. 

But for thrill and excitement 
sporty fishing give me the islands and 
the mangrove creeks. Give me daylight 
breaking over the Everglades, and the 
reflection of the palms in the quiet 
water. Give me tidewater gurgling over 
the oyster bars and silver sides gleaming 
in the morning sun. Give me tarpon 
every time. They’re tops! 


Surf Rod Repair 


ERE’S an easy temporary repair for 

the damaged agate guides of surf 
rods. First, knock the remaining agate 
out of the ring. Then cut a length of 
your line—a foot or so should do unless 
the line is thin—tie it to the metal ring 
on the side nearest the rod, and wind the 
line in a tight spiral all the way around 
the ring, tying again at the far end. If 
your line small, add a second layer 
of windings.—Bill McMahon, Calif. 
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Freedom For Action! 


Experts in every line of sport have helped design 
tion into Alligator sportswear. When 
you wear a genuine Alligator there's no binding or 
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Trainers Need Training Too 


ACH MONTH brings me a number 

of letters requesting full directions 

for the training of setters, point- 

ers, spaniels, hounds, retrievers, 
or just plain house dogs. The writers 
are almost invariably men and women 
who have recently acquired their first 
pup or grown dog, and innocently (but 
quite naturally) assume that the “full 
directions” they ask for can be given in 
a typewritten page or two. 

They are probably surprised and 4a lit- 
tle taken aback to learn that the edu- 
cation of their prospective pupils is not 
quite so simple as that. Even 
the 200-page book on the sub- 
ject which they are usually 
advised to beg, borrow, or 
buy, cannot cover all the 
problems an individual owner 
may be called upon to solve, 
nor answer all the puzzling 
questions that are likely to 
pop up before he or she can 
sit back and call it a job 
Every now and then the train- 
er must fall back on his own 
ingenuity and a knowledge of 
general principles. With these, 
his book of instructions, and 
a moderate supply of common 
sense, he has an ace in the 
hole and a couple more of 
them up his sleeve. 

While this last statement 
may be as obvious as the 
steeple on a church, I have 
yet to receive my first letter 
asking for full directions for 
the general education of the 
would-be trainer, as distinct 
from the technical training of 
his dog. When and if such a 
letter arrives, I'm afraid I 
shall have to answer it exact- 
ly as I answered the others 
For, as you realize already 
or will realize when you begin 
schooling your first puppy 
dog training and trainer train 
ing are not two different 
things: they are two com- 
ponent parts of the same piece 
of work. In the case of the beginner, 
the second is far more important, and, 
in many considerably more dif- 
ficult to master than the first. 

The writers of all worth-while books 
on the subject either state this fact 
frankly or imply it in their text. Read 
between the lines and you will discover 
they are using fully as much time and 
printers’ ink trying to give vou the 
correct mental and emotional attitude 
toward your work and your pupil as in 
describing the various accomplishments 
you are to teach your pup, and the more 


cases, 


or less mechanical devices best calcu- 
lated to teach them. 
There are any number of men and 


this correct attitude 
The rapidly growing 


women in whom 
seems to be inborn. 
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list of successful obedience-test trainers 
proves that. Once such owners know 
what a pup is supposed to do in any 
given situation, and have learned the 
accepted method of inducing him to do 
it, they instinctively understand how to 
adapt that method to the particular dog 
they are dealing with. That’s a gift. If 
you have it, you’re a natural-born train- 
er—not of dogs alone, but of any living 
thing that can be trained. 

Hirsch Jacobs, trainer of race horses, 
is a conspicuous example. Born and 
brought up in the heart of the city, he 











It's 100 to | that the man who can train one kind of animal would 
be equally successful with everything from fleas to elephants 


was known only as a successful trainer 
of homing pigeons when, by a peculiar 
combination of circumstances, he was 
handed the job of conditioning and 
schooling a thoroughbred running horse. 
At that time his knowledge of equines 
was about on a par with that of the 
schoolboy in the ancient wheeze, whose 
composition stated that “a horse is a 
animal with a hed, a tale, and 4 legs, 
one at each corner.” Jacobs had never 
sat in a saddle, driven a road cart, nor 
so much as fed a pet pony a quart of 
oats. Yet he cleared the apparently next- 
to-insurmountable barrier between birds 
and bangtails at a single leap, and did it 
as gracefully as the man on the flying 
trapeze. Not only that but, in training 
more winning horses each year for the 


of his con- 
record 
of the 


last seven years than any 
temporaries, he has hung up a 
never approached in the history 
American turf. 

It’s 100 to 1 he would be equally suc- 
cessful with anything from fleas to 
elephants. He has what it takes to make 
a trainer. What he is given to train is 
purely incidental. 

Granted that you and I may not be 
blessed with a natural aptitude for train- 
ing as remarkable as that of Jacobs and 
his kind, I am nevertheless convinced 
that it is the unusual man or woman 
even boy or girl of 15—who 
cannot acquire sufficient abili- 
ty along that line to equip 
himself or herself for the suc- 
cessful education of a dog. 
More than that, nine times 
out of ten such beginners will 
find the work not only com- 
paratively easy but vastly in- 
structive, interesting, and 
amusing as well. For that 
reason the average owner is 
treating himself to a really 
worth-while experience when 
he decides to be his own 
handler and_trainer—never 
forgetting that he and his pup 
both start from scratch and 
that he has much more to 
learn than his pupil. 


What fundamental sugges- 
tions can be given to the ama- 
teur trainer of a pup or 


grown dog to start him off on 
the right foot? Just a prac- 
tical tip or two should be suf- 
ficient, but these 
considered law and the gos- 
pel. They’re no gamble, but 
100 percent reliable. If you 
follow them consistently, you 
can’t fail to cash in. 

First of all, get yourself a 
standard textbook and study 
it conscientiously. The writer 
of that book knew his busi- 
ness and knew how to impart 
his knowledge to others. Other- 
wise no publisher wovld have 
accepted his manuscript. When you read 
what he has to say you are getting the 
benefit of his experience plus the ex- 
perience of scores of outstanding train- 
ers who lived and wrote before him. 
Read this book from cover to cover 
before you give your first order to that 
mischievous little youngster or older 
dog that is yours to command. 

Second, after you have finished study- 
ing your treatise on training, begin im- 
mediately to study your pup or dog, ard 


tips can be 


do it as carefully as you read the book. 
What do I mean by that? Simply that 
you should study your pupil every min- 


ute of every hour you spend with him, 

whether it’s schooltime or not. Notice 

his reactions to every sort of stimulus, 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Trainers Need Training 


| (Continued from page 96) 

make mental notes of these reactions, 
and profit by the light they shed on his 
temperament and ability. No book ever 
written can cover every individual case, 
as we have already said, because no two 
dogs are alike and treatment that will 


be the making of one dog will ruin 
another. To make the training fit the 
pup is excellent strategy. 

Only when you know your pupil's 
mental and temperamental make-up 


from nose to tail are you competent to 
bring him up in the way he should go. 
Hirsch Jacobs may not have known 
anything about horses in general when he 
took on his first thoroughbred, but you 
can bet your last dime he knew plenty 
about that particular before he 
ventured to try any schooling. 
And you can bet, too, that he changed 
his methods with every new horse. 


horse 


serious 


OMING back to dogs, their eccentrici- 

ties are sometimes subtle enough to 
require real insight on the part of their 
trainers for correct diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Here’s a case in point. One day, 
years ago, I stood chatting with one of 
the best field-trial handlers in the coun- 
try just before a bitch in his string was 
to run in the final heat of an important 
stake. As we talked, I casually gave his 
clever little setter a friendly pat or two 
on the head. She looked up at me good- 
naturedly enough, but her tail was 
suspiciously still—not so much as a half- 
hearted wag was evident. 

Her handler was more outspoken, and 
obviously considerably annoyed. “Please 
don’t do that,” he said quietly. “I'd like 
to win this final if I can.” 

Naturally surprised, I asked him what 
those pats on the head had to do with it. 

“Plenty!” he answered politely. “That 
little bitch is ne more man-shy than I 
am, and under ordinary circumstances 
she takes to petting like a day laborer to 
duck soup, but she’s about as tempera- 
mental as they come. Believe it or not, 
right now she’s concentrating on the job 
ahead of her. I know every kink in that 
homely head of hers, and I know she 
doesn’t like to have anybody take her 
mind off her work.” 

Does this little story give you an idea 
of what I mean by “reading your dog”? 


Now then, assuming you have read 
your book (or, if that is not possible, 
talked with a first-class trainer and 


digested what he has told you) and have 
learned to read your dog even moderate- 
ly well, what else is required? Very lit- 
tle; but that little is vitally important. 


You need self-control in exasperating 
situations, and exasperating situations 
will be almost daily occurrences. Lose 


your temper, and you lose the trainer's 
best friend. 

Add to this self-control plenty of pa- 
tience. Don’t expect too much too quick- 
ly, and you'll get what you're after more 
quickly than you expect. Never allow 
yourself to be discouraged. In training, 
the darkest hour is usually just before 
dawn. Last and most important of all, 
you need common Most of us 
have it—enough to train a dog, anyway. 

So be of good cheer. I firmly believe 
any dog, young or old, can be trained 
successfully. I do not believe every man, 
woman, and child can be a successful 
trainer. But I’m sure so many of us can 
that chances are you're among the num- 
ber. Better take a shot at it.—Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 


sense. 


‘HUNT CLUB 
gives my de 


s 


Like so many other experienced trainers 
and owners of bird dogs, Claud Ballou 
of Redfield, N. Y., 
grouse and woodcock dogs, swears by 
Hunt Club. 

“Hunt Club gives my dogs the stamina 
and bottom to hunt all day at a stretch,” 
says Mr. Ballou, “and, Hunt 
Club is so easily digested, my dogs have 


famous trainer of 


because 


that keener nose so necessary to hunt 
grouse successfully. This meat-and-liver- 
rich food, with its abundant vitamins 
and balanced minerals, gives my dogs 


glossy coats, sound teeth and clean, hard 


gums. 

“It's a food I can recommend to sports- 
men who want to feed their dogs a real 
health-and-vigor-building food, and a 
mighty attractive feature is the fact you 
can feed the average size setter or point- 
er on Hunt Club for only 5 cents a day.” 






says Famous Trainer of 
Grouse and Woodcock Dogs 





Sportsmen will do well to follow the 
recommendations of Mr. Ballou for you 
cannot feed a more healthful, energy- 
building, complete or convenient food 
to pups or grown dogs than Hunt Club. 
If your grocer or feed store doesn’t 
carry it, we suggest you use the coupon 
below for a trial order of Hunt Club. 
SSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaaeaeaeaeaes 


Offer good only east 


. 
# Maritime Milling Co. 66 Mississippi River 


5 Buffalo, N. Y. 
s 
s Enclosed find 85 cents for which send 


®* me prepaid a 10 1b, bag of Hunt Club 
a : 
oa Dog Food. . 
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as Name s0seendcanaaisescdanndammbiecentns 
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Simply p 


t NIX on back and tail once a day and you ¢ 





hunt how or exer e your dog without danger. NIN 

nonpolisonou and harmile Wash off before matir 

£1.00 bus enough for full period plus free s ! 

If after usir mple you not fully satisfie ret 
used regular bottle and your money will be refunded 

Ask your dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 

| sabehababeiabene. FREE SAMPLE————~——- a 

Teg k your dealer to get it for y 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass. D-11 
Please send me, a harges prepaid, one regular bot 
f NIX good for entire period female is in season together with 

of NIX good for fair trial. Enclaged please find $1 01 

n cast eck or money order. If, after asing free sample, | am 
not fully satisfied, | wil! return, undsed, regular bottle of NIX 
and receive my $1.00 back 
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WORM 
CAPSULES 
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Use Nema Capsules to remove 


large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
Send for free Nema booklet No. 652 
Write to Animal industry Dept., Desk -55-L 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke Davis Products 


% Free Booklet 
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Ever since 506% more meat was added to 
Miller's Kibbles, hunters everywhere are 
praising this healthful low-cost feeding plan. 
It’s easy, safe, and so good for your dog. 
Simply use delicious Miller's 
Kibbles, dietetically-complete for 
the basic diet, with table left- 
overs for variety. Keeps your dog 
“healthier at half the cost.”’ Try 
it! For FREE ‘Package of Joy” 
write Miller's Dog Foods, 1139 
\ State Street, 
b, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, 
; 










KIBBLES 


for the 


Basic Diet 


ee 


TABLE 
LEFT-OVERS 


VARIETY 


SOLD BY GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 












FILLS ME UP—BUT I'M 
VITAMIN-STARVED! 


Sergeant's VITAMIN CAPSULES 
supply vitamins that dog diets lack 


Your dog needs vitamins just as you do. 
Perhaps more—because most dogs’ diets 
don’t contain 
and resistance to disease! Coat, 
teeth, eyes and general condition suffer. 
Deficiency diseases may result. 

Vitamins A, B,, D and G (and Nico- 
tinic Acid to prevent and cure Black 
Tongue) are specially prepared for dogs 
in Sergeant’s VITAMIN CAPSULES. A 
daily food supplement—not a medicine. 

Protect your pet. Start Sergeant's 
VITAMIN CAPSULES today — and 
watch him thrive. At all drug and pet 
(Ask for free Sergeant’s DOG 
or send coupon below.) 


enough for good health 
bones, 


stores, 


BOOK 


Sergeants 


VITAMIN CAPSULES 


Fa Yrguers PETS) ==o= 
Polk Miller Products Corp. 
Dept. 28-K, Richmond, Va. 


Name og 
Address 


City State 





Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to ; 
| 
i 
+ 
—- 


Leave it to Lady 


(Continued from page 19) 
completely concealed by the long grass 
which looped over it and made a tunnel. 
Whatever Lady had scented was in that 
ditch. Bill took one side and I the 
other. Then I could hear the spl: ashing 
of small feet in the water 

“What is it, Bill?” I asked. 
rat?” 

“No, a pheasant. 
them in that ditch.” 

That pheasant wouldn’t stay in one 
place. There we were, two gunners and 
a dog, chasing something we couldn't 
see. I made a detour and ran ahead. 
Then I got into the ditch and walked 
toward Bill and Lady. That was too 
much for the nerves of the bird. It 
burst through the long grass with rau- 
cous voice working at top efficiency. Bill 
is a fine shot. He brought down the 
bird with effortless ease. 


“A musk- 


I've often found 


VEN if it is a ditch-walker, Bill, it 

looks about the same as any other 
cock,” I said as I examined the fine male 
pheasant. 

“Man who hunted with me last year 
told me he saw a wounded cock swim 
across the creek down below here,” said 
Bill. “They don’t seem to mind water 
one bit.” 

It had been four degrees below freez- 
ing that morning when we started out. 
Now the sun was swinging high in a 
cloudless heaven. The ground had been 
frozen. Now it was melting at the top, 
and we slipped in the slimy coating of 
mud. 

The dog had been working at top 
speed all morning, and she was slowing 
down—getting tired. We all have seen 
matrons over fifty and overweight who 
tear around the house in feminine fury, 
doing one household chore after another. 
Then, after hours of this toil, fallen 
arches, tight shoes, and a corn or two 
no longer can be overlooked. The ma- 
trons drag themselves along, bearing up 
in the hope that their work will soon 
be done and they can flop into an easy 
chair and get their weight off their feet 
at last. 

So it was with the little Lady. She 
was eight years old, and neither so 
young nor so girlish in figure as she had 
been. She had hunted three days out of 
the last five. No longer did she range 
at a distance, but kept pretty close to 
us, and she lifted her feet as though she 
were wearing leaden bootees. Bill looked 
at her sympathetically. 

“Want to go home, Lady?” he asked. 

Lady stood before him, looking up at 
him with her soft brown eyes. First one 
forefoot then the other was lifted slow- 
ly. You could just see what she was 
saying. 

“Gosh, but my feet hurt!” 

The hunt was over. I put my birds 
and my gun on the ground so I could 
peel off my superfluous sweater. Lady, 
without being told, flopped herself down 
by them, closed her eyes, and was 
asleep before I got my sweater off. 

Lady had earned her rest. 


Glacier Park Sheep Increase 


HE mountain sheep of Glacier Nation- 

al Park which, in 1935, seemed doomed 
to become extinct because of an epidemic 
of pneumonia, are now more than hold- 
ing their own. From a total of 115 in 
1936 they have increased to an estimated 
200 head at the last counting. 
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| the ordinary hunter in the uplands and ont 
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As the hunting season progresses, 

watch the hunting dogs that come 
and go. Those that have been fed 
TI-O-GA dog food regularly lead the 
field with full vigor, clear eye, and 
healthy coat. Many TI-O-GA fed 
dogs actually gain weight and improve 
in condition despite the strenuous de- 
mands of hunting season. The reason? 
TI-O-GA’‘s full quota of balanced 
energy building calories. For hunting 
season for all the year - Feed 
TI-O-GA, the complete food experts 
choose. See your dealer today. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
“How Tioga Dogs Help Your Dogs’”’ 
BALORATIONS, Inc. 

Div. of Tioga Mills Inc. 

Dept. OL-1140, Waverly, N. Y., or 
202 Davis St., Son Francisco, Cal. 


TI-O-GA 
DOG & PUPPY FOODS 
ARE COMPLETE 











Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless — Successful. Wash off be- 
fore matin Satisfaction or money refund- 
ed No — tape Ask your dealer, or send 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. |! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 











Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. ‘It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, patter nd 
penetration, and another to figure the lead of fast 
flying bird. Askins knows the game from both an- 


gles buthehaswr cheiitineah treme stat ipointof 





If ‘‘holding ahead,’’ judging distance and 


| directions are problems about which an expert c 


tell you something, you will find allthis ind n 
definitely and simplyin ‘‘Wing Shoot 
SS pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 110 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


When 


Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


Don't blame the weather or 
animal nature when your 
dog scratches and sheds his coat continuous It 
isn’t nature's way at all 

A dog's blood may be continually affe te 
purities produced by the restraint of d 
improper food, lack of natural exercise 1 i 
elimination. These conditions act to set up ar 1 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wond 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment 

He looks to you for help and you can give 
quickly 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood tor 
ments and a reconstructive for dogs of all br is, any 
age. Given regularly on Saturday each week 
to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper con 
ditioning that cause scratching, loose t 
bad breath and skir 


discussed a 
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ness, poor appetite tic 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier an 
more contented 

Rex Hunters 2 Powders are for sale at leading Drug 
Stores. Pet and Spx hops at 25c and 81.0 I ‘ 
directed action shoul d sho »w a quick effect. Y 


know ho tir can be until you I 


, v4 ve ed the 
Ask for Rex Teanters ‘Dog Powders ... Keep Dogs Fit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Tho Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Cool-Weather Bathing 


Question: My four beagles need washing 
during the late fall when I run them heavily, 
but the weather is rather cool. Can I safely 
bathe them outdoors?—H. T. B., North Caro- 
lina. 


Answer: In warm weather your dogs may be 
bathed outdoors, but I wouldn't advise it when 
the weather is cool; the dogs may catch cold 
I suggest that you dust fuller’s earth or corn 
meal into their coats and then give them a good 
brushing. Also groom them daily.—J. R. K. 


Bladder Stones 


Question: My 5-year-old pointer passes blood 
in his urine when exercised or hunted, and 
seems to strain a great deal. At other times 
he seems to have no trouble, and is otherwise 
healthy.—C. U. P., Ala. 


Answer: Your dog quite likely has small 
stones in the bladder or urethra which are 
causing the trouble. This condition usually is 
aggravated by exercise. He may possibly have 
some other bladder disturbance, however, and I 
advise an X ray. Meanwhile, give him 5 grains 
of hexamethylenamine in 1 tbsp. water twice 


a day.—/J. R. K. 


Cleansing Ears 


Question: Is there anything better than al- 
cohol for cleansing a dog's ears and keeping 
them odorless?—H. F. L., New York. 


Answer: Ears may be cleansed with warm 





olive oil. Cotton moistened with either hydrogen | 


peroxide or ether is also used.—J. R. K. 


Bitch Eats Puppies 


Question: My hound bitch ate her pups the 
day after they were born. Now, 2 weeks later, 
she seems to go into a wild rage each day be- 


fore I feed her.—W. B. T., New Jersey. 


Answer: Some dogs will eat their young. 
It's advisable to remove the puppies imme- 
diately after they are born and obtain a foster 
mother for them, or feed them with a dropper 
or from a doll’s bottle with a small nipple 
Feed the dog mostly lean chopped beef (rare), 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
cooked vegetables Make the feedings twice 
daily. Also give her milk and a raw egg daily. 
and 2 tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol twice a 
day.—J. R. K. 


Heart-Worm Treatment 


Question: My 3-year-old setter has devel- 
oped an ailment which a veterinarian diagnoses 


as heart worms. I am told that muscular in- 
jections over a period of a month would cure 
the dog, but the cost is out of my reach. Is 
there anything I could give him myself to cure 


the condition?—H. T. G., Tenn 


Answer: At present the only treatment for r — 


heart worms giving the desired results is in- 
jections. There are some medicines given by 
mouth, but to date they have not been recog- 
nized as of definite value. I suggest you feed 
your dog good nourishing foods, mostly lean 
chopped beef (rare), mixed with stale whole- 
wheat bread and some cooked vegetables, also 
some milk and eggs, and 1 tbsp. cod-liver oil 
daily. —J. R. K. 








5 successive generations raised on 
Pard alone. Healthy... peppy... not a 
sign of common diet-caused ailments! 


@ Six years ago, Swift & Company began 
the now-famous Pard Generation Feeding 
Study. At that time, pedigreed Wire- 
haired Fox Terrier, Chow Chow, and 
Cocker Spaniel puppies were purchased, 
immediately placed on an exclusive Pard 
diet. 

Soon these youngsters matured, were 
bred, established families. And now— 
each family is in its 5th consecutive Pard- 
fed generation. Five generations raised on 
Pard in magnificent health and vigor 
without one case of excessive shedding, 
listlessness, dietary skin irritation, or any 
common diet-caused ailment! 

Let kennel-proved Pard do the same for 
your dog. Nutritionally balanced Pard is 
recommended by many leading veteri- 
narians as a full, safe diet for all breeds! 





MARTHA, Sth GENERATION DAUGHTER 
OF A HEALTHY PARD FAMILY 
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MANY LEADING VETERINARIANS RECOMMEND 
PARD! Dr. J. R. R., of Illinois, says: 





SWIFT’S NUTRITIONALLY ‘In 9 out of 10 of the less serious 


cases brought to my attention, 


BALANCED DOG FOOD the real basic trouble is improper 


feeding!’’ In such cases, Dr. R. 


Pard now comes in convenient recommends the feeding of Pard 


Was a ae 6-lb. tins! Ask about them. exclusively 








When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OuTpoor LIF! 








“Anti- Bark Bridle "i 


Stops Barking and neigh- \ 


|| White Collie Pups 


| The most beautiful speci 
mens the dog world can 

offer. Home guards, loyal 

| companions, useful and 
intelligent 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 
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PEN MATERIALS 





Wire netting. wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. Write for 


complete catalog FREE 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt.N.E. Minneapolis, Minr 
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Pachner & Koller, Inc. 
ag «2316 West 69th St., Chicago, il. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27c¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


Wea SPRINGER Pups. Litter registered. Hunting 
AND POINTERS parents. Fred Leonberger, Bucyrus, _ Ohio. 

| COCKERS, May pups. Litter registered. Rea- 
IF you want the best, write me. . Puppies, young sonable. Scott Carter, Laceyville, Pa. 
stock, trained dogs. 40 years a breeder. My dogs — 
need no introduction to the discriminating buyer. 
Vinton W. Mason, C: a A, Mass. Yoo 8 E A c LE s E27) 


BRACE Perfect Broke, 3 year Bird dogs, lots ex- THOROUGHBRED English Beagle Pups. Very 


























perience, not kennel dogs, privately owned. reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
Strictly for man wanting best. $50 each. Trial. - = — 
Henry Harris, Enid, Miss BEAGLES. Rabbit hounds, broken. Starters. 


— — = > G ri a. 
THOROUGHLY Trained, 3 years old pointer Puppies. Bert _Meckley, lenville, Pa 























male. Experienced on quail and pheasants. COD BEAGL =e. Rabbithounds. Broke. Trial. Young- 
$40.00, 3 days trial, if express guaranteed both sters. Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 
ways. A F. Doran, Murray, Ky eee ne BEAGLES, rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
TIME plan. Pups to trained dogs, Setters, Eng- Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
lish and German Pointers. Registered. Photos BEAGLE Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho. Star Kennels, Herrick, Il. 

TRAINED English Setters for Grouse and Quail TRAINED Beagles, farm raised. ~ Bligible regis- 
$80.00. Young Pointers $16.00. Valley Game ter. Puppies. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 

and Stock Farm, Harrisonburg, Va. Rt ° ‘ BEAGLE Pups: Bred to hunt. Hopewell Beagles, 
PEDIGREED trained English Setters, Irish and R-2, Tiffin, Ohio. 

English. Setter puppies. Reasonable. Yoder, 808 SELLING out Beagles. Rabbit Hounds, $5.00. 


Bowman St., Wooster, Ohio. 

GERMAN Shorthair pups, also one female, 8 
months. Exceptional quality, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Chief McGilbry, North Platte, Neb = _ a 
: : : oy: > - BEAGLES, edigreed. uppies $12.50 up. 

FOR Sale Setter—red stud A381925. Black see ; 5 >: 
Proven female A4111294. Pedigrees on request. _Newhard, Boyertown, R. 2, te -_ 


Earl G. Scott, Clayton, Mich 
GERMAN Shorthair pups. Ticked, spotted or HESAPEAKES AND L BRADORS 


Bill Nichols, Federalsburg, Md. 


RAINED, AKC Reg., 3eagles. Ray Swank, 
17392 Hull, Detroit, Mich. 


solid mahogany. Registered. Hunters. Max Mil- BLACK < Labrador, — Male. Female. Bar. - hory 
ler, Waterloo, Iowa Night Light ex Jade of Sandylands two years 
GERMAN Shorthair classy pups. Dar i ‘winner Well trained land, water. Inspection welcome 
National Sporting Dog Show. Dr. Hummel, Ster- $300.00 each. Lloyd Hoffman, Medical Arts, 
ling, Colo. Omaha ; 

FEW broken Pointers and Setters, kind to get BLACK Labradors, the outstanding retriever. 
limit over. Some at $50. On trial. Guy W. Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer. 
Moore, Rt. 5, Memphis, Tenn Rodall Kennels, Box 431, Lincoln, Neb 
GERMAN Shorthair Puppies Famous Hohen- BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 
bruck Breeding. Guaranteed satisfy you. W. broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 
Connolly, Cresco, Towa CHESAPEAKE pups from field trial stock. Is- 
GERMAN Shorthairs. Drahthaars. Latest Field land Kennels, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Winning Importations, Mangold’s, Bennington, 50, Golden, black, Labrador pups. Lynn Kellogg, 
Nebr : Junius, S. Dak. 

RISH Setters beautiful puppies and trained CHESAPEAKE pups from Field Trial winning 
dogs. Championship breeding. Skyline Kennels, stock. Leonard Gaston, Cambridge, Iowa. 
Bergen, N. Y om vena inn i 











GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers Type Brains, CREAT DANES 


yroven bloodlines. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont. a 
Mt sch = : : . - BEAUTIFUL litter registered fawn Great Danes. 
DRAHTHAARS for land or water. Pointing and Oquaga Kennels, Windsor, N. Y. 
retrieving. Pups. Howard C. Hanson, Herman, Neb. . 
HOU @), 








POINTER Puppies. Champion pedigreed stock 
$25.00. W. H. Mountain, 2137 Mansfield Rd., 








» ) a en or gg see 
zesede,_Sate — OZARK Mountain Coonhounds. Extra highclass 
FOR SALE: Broke pointers and setters. Would coonhounds $75.00. Extra highclass combination 
trade for a Show Saddle. Ross Stobbart, Chari- coon, skunk, opossum hounds $50.00. (Return ex- 
ton, Iowa — Z press paid on above hounds.) Good average com- 
POINTERS. and Setters from field Champion bination treehounds $30.00. Old  coonhounds 
stock. E. T. Burke, Farmersville, Ill =o And sy ee ae silent oe 
_ — = - 30.00. 8 » rs 0.00. Nicely st: - 
IRISH Setters of distinction. Blue Spruce Farm, —— at gy gg Re ge Be 
wae ~~ ‘ “ by 8, 5.00. ‘ s $15.00. 
_12332 Mackay, Detroit, Mich. —____.. | Choice deerhounds $40.00. Trial allowed. Stamp 
ENGLISH Setters. If interested in real quality for literature. Edward Ferguson, Booneville, Ark. 
write R. J. Cowles, Burlington, Iowa. __—s—_ss | «HUNTING Hounds. High-class Coonhounds 
PUPS, Pointers—Setters registered, $25 up. C. $20.00 to $75.00. Choice combination Tree- 
Ansley, Petersham, _Mass. Hounds $30.00 to $40.00. Foxhounds $30.00 to 





$40.00. Deerhounds $30.00. Good rabbithounds 
$15.00. Hound puppies $10.00 pair. Started 

4 SPANIELS 1a. hounds $10.00 to $15.00. Squirrel dogs $20.00. 
— 10 days trial. Enclose stamp for particulars. 


IRISH Water ~ Spaniels. “Now ready, wonderful Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Ark. 


bunch youngsters 7-9 months. Retrieving nicely, 7 _ — - 
Force Method, Gun Tested, Waterwise " aleoade ARKANSAS longeared treehounds, coon and_com- 


’ . tion hunters. Exceptional coonhounds $75.00 
retrieving birds. Get your dog early. ive him a bina : ‘ ° 
, - FE Excellent coonhounds $50.00. Return express on 











‘“*break.’’ Percy K. Sw: Chic 

an K. Swan, Chico, Calif. above hounds. Average treehounds $30.00. Silent 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and trailers $25.00. Rabbithounds, cat, fox, deer 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, hounds $30.00. Literature, reference, stamp. 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. James Manley, Booneville, Ark. 


esterson’ ennels, Ske aw: fas : ° = ee — — = 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington GOON Hunters—Do you want to buy the best 


REGISTERED Springer pups, finest bloodlines | coon dog in Kentucky? Really had the coon 
in America, hunting strain. $12.50 and $15.00. | hunting experience on old wise wild coons. Will 
Robert Peterson, Richville, Minn _ | tree 'em any hunting grounds. Water doesn't 
BEAUTIFUL, registered Cocker or Springer pups | &&t too wide, deep, cold for him to hit it and 


tree coon. Offer you 4 year old male hound, large 
size, open trailer, extra good voice, fast, wide 
hunter, cold nose. Real strike dog. Solid true 


from excellent hunters. $12.50 up. COD if de- 
sired Wm Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn 


SP RINGERS and Cockers. Puppies and started tree barker. Stay withetree. Absolutely rabbit, 
dogs. Bred Bitches. Ship on approval. Spruce- fox, deer, stock broken. Treed 7 coons one night 
dale Kennels, Duncansville, Pa last season. Have litter mates. $15.00, 10 days 


SPRINGERS, bitches, dogs, year old. Champior trial, picture. Your money guaranteed refunded 
bloodlines, registered. Ready for training Gueer if_not satisfied. T. C. Doran, Murray Ky. —_ 
Ruby, York, Pa. OFFER my Coon Hound ‘‘Rowdy’’, absolutely a 
SPRINGER Pups $20.00. Trained hunters $40.00 real broken coon dog. Best coon dog in Ken- 
English Toy Spaniels $15.00. Frank Roberts, tucky. 29 coons last season. He will please the 
Potsdam. New York. coon hunter who wants a coon dog to catch coon 


. with. Have 4 year old male hound, large size 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels open trailer, extra good voice. Fast. wide hus- 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis - a: on 


tling hunter, good water worker, cold nose, real 

BLACK Cocker Puppies. Reg., Reasonable. C. F. strike dog. Solid true tree barker, stay with tree 

Moore, Sutherland, Iowa Completely rapbit, fox, deer, stock broken. Have 
te ~ - — his litter mates. $15.00. 10 days trial. Picture 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible puppies $15-$10. liable reference. 1} . “A _ K 

Roy Packard. Wentworth 8. Dek 9 reliable reference. H. C. Thomasson, Murray, Ky. 

REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel. Also English Set- 


COON Hunters: I hold the best record an 
> > . } A the Champion Coon Hunter of Kentucky 
ter Puppies. $15.00. Robert Mt » l ¢ > — 
. = : + : a. ch : Vernon i caught 21 coons in 6 straight nights last season 
REGISTERED Springer Spaniels, 6 months 
$15.00 to $25.00 farold Morrison, Trimble, Ohio 
ELIGIBLE Springer Puppies, $10.00 and $15.00. 
7. D 





and can prove it. Sold over $100.00 worth of fur 
past season. Offer Male Coonhound ‘‘Sport’’. Be- 

Stillwell, Wentworth, 8S 
SPRINGERS Boghurst, Avandale Bloodlines. 


lieve best ever walked. 4 years old, Blacktan- 
Bluetick bred, large size, wide hunter, knows how 

All ages. Hunthart Kennels, Watertown, Wisc. 

BUFF Cocker Pups, Torohill-Sandspring Breéd- 


to start a coon in swamps or hills, fast, true at 
tree, will not quit, water worker to the end. ex- 

ing. Robert Heistand, 1127 Miller, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 


tra good voice, stands on tree where coon is up 
Rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00. Ten days 
trial. Others like him. Bank reference, picture of 
my catch furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
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$25.00 buys my Coonhound ‘‘Sailor.’’ Guarantee 
him to tree coons anywhere under any condi- 
tions. Best looker you ever saw, wonderful voice, 
strike and tree coons where others cannot. » 
years, fast, true at tree with chop mouth. Red- 
bone-Bluetick bred, with long ears. Fox, deer, 
stock, rabbit broke. Other top notch hunters to 
suit you. $25.00. Ten days trial. Best o ns e. 
Picture furnished. Leon Wilkerson, Murra Ky 


SILENT money getter—Have fastest dog ever 
seen. Tree all strikes before game can den any 
hunting grounds. Male hound and cur mixed. 3 
years old. Large size, solid true tree barker. Stay 
with tree. Get game every night you hunt—Coons 
Minks, Opossums, Skunks. If catches game on 
ground brings it to you. Guarantee any hunter 
make money with him. Sold $73.00 worth fur 
last season. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
broken. Best game dog in Kentucky. Have litter 
mates. $15.00, 10 days trial. Picture, reference 
furnished. rae cone. Murray, Ky. 

COON Opossum Bitch, ‘‘Belle’’. Extra good tree 
bitch. Raised from pup to tree. 4 years old 
treed more coons, opossums any bitch in Ken- 
tucky I know of. 23 coons, lots opossums last 
season. Fast, wide hunter, open trailer, good 
voice, cold nose. Good hustling hunter, solid true 
tree barker. Stay with tree. Completely rabbit, 
fox, deer, stock broken. Good brood bitch. Have 
her litter mates. $12.50, 10 days trial. Picture 
reliable reference. T. Doran, Murray Ky 
ATTENTION Hunters! My dogs have made rec- 
ords and friends for me throughout U 
are pick of South. Tried and tested in actual 
hunting. Straight cooners, and combination hunt- 
ers that are cold trailers, fast, hustling hunters 
True at tree. Completely broken. Fox and rabbit 
hounds that will run until shot or holed. All dogs 











guaranteed be best. Priced right, on trial, with 
purchase money back guarantee. State dog you 
want, I'll see you get it. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky 
I killed 5 large Red Fox in 3 days last season 
Have best Walker Male Fox Hound my Cour 

‘‘Tom’’, is 3 years, large, good e, good 





hunter and striker, will never quit until fox is 
shot or denned. Broke for fox day or night. 
$15.00. Ten days trial. Also own running mate 
Furnish Bank reference. Buddy Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
OFFE R my male Rabbit Hound, ‘‘Rambler’’, $10 
years old, medium size, good nter 
router all day in briars, brush, swan 
tires. Extra good trailer, stay with track until 
shot or holed. Fast, true trailer. Best hunter, 
router and stayer with track ever seen. Have his 
litter mates. $10.00, 10 days trial. Reference, pic- 
ture. Thomas Doran, Murray, Ky. 


WILL Sell my Blacktan-Bluetick bred, Coon- 
hound King’’. 4 years, wide, fast hunter, will 
strike and tree coons anywhere. True at tree, and 
will stay treed. Extra good voice. More like him 
Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00. 
Ten days trial. Bank reference, picture furnished 
Your money guaranteed refunded if not satisfied 
Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky 


FOR Sale: My Male Rabbit Hound ‘‘Dan.’’3 years 

old Redbone-Bluetick breeding medium size 
never quits, start rabbit anywhere, good voice 
fast, hard driver. More of his kind. $10.00. Ten 
days trial. Write for picture. Robert Leon Wilk- 
erson, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE: My ‘silent Coon and Mink dog 
‘Jeff.’ Hound and Cur mixed, that will catch 
coon and mink where the others can’t. 3 years 
large, believe will tree every trail before game 
dens. True at tree. Others like him. $14.00. Ten 
days trial. Bank reference. Picture furnished 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


a Best Coon, Skunk, Oppossum, Mink 
Sat, Fox, Wolf, Deer and Champion Rabbit 
uate Coon hound pup and one and two year 
old well started coon hounds. Trial allowed 
References in your state. 30 years in the hound 
business. Henry Fort, Fort Smith, Ark 
COON Hunters: Buy my Coon Bitch ‘Kate’ and 
own one of the best that ever was in Kentucky 
4 years old, trained. Broke on coon and possum 
Others like her. $14.00. Ten days trial. Write for 
picture and reference J M. Erwin Murray, Ky 


FOX Hunters: Will sell my W: ulker Fox Bitch 

Fanny’’ 2% years, good size, hunt anywhere 
and start fox. Will not quit until fox holed or 
shot. Have her running mate. $12.00. Ten days 
trial. Robert L. Wilkerson, Murray, Ky 
RABBIT Hunters: If you want a really good sea 
son buy my pair of trained rab hounds 
‘‘Lead and Belle’’. 3 years old, medium size 
never tire. Can hunt 7 days a week in snow and 
briars. Other steady drivers to suit you. $18.00 
Ten days trial. Bank reference. Write for pi 
ture. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 























COON Hunters—10 days will train your dog t 
tree coons. Also break dog from rabbit, fox 
deer. Sure, quick, easy way 19 years’ exper 


ence. Complete Literature, postpaid $1.00. Tor 
Dalton, Hazel, Ky. 

HONEST Coon Hounds are scarce. Will sell mine 
for $40.00 on 15 days trial. Wide hunter. solid 
tree barker good water worker. Rabbit, fox, deer 
proof. B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky 
OFFERING Queen for $12.50 if taken at once 
Honest hunter and tree dog. Others e her. 15 
days trial. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky 
ENGLISH Bloodhound pups. Registered From 
famous hunting and man-trailing strains J 
Sutton, Decatur, Mich 

LONGEARED, Black and Tan Fox, Coon pups 
gn enneren. $15.00. John Wimmer Bethlehem 
Aa 4 
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BASSETS. Ears twenty-two inches. Best trailers 
known. Pictures. Bryce Parker, Winston-Salem, 
i Se 

WESTERN trained coon, cat hounds; registered 
puppies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif. 
HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial 


Literature free. 
Descriptive Booklet 10c. Dixie Kennels, BS8, 
Herrick, Il. 
50 Dollars buys real Coon dog. 5 years old. 10 
days trial. AlSander, Box 385,C ape Girardeau, Mo. 


BASSET Hound Puy ppies; Dogs at Stud. Double 
Registered. Kelly Kenneis, New Alexandria, Pa. 


COONHOUNDS, squirrel and possum dogs rea- 
sonable. John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn. 
FOX, Deer, Coonhounds. Shipper 37 
Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 
SNOWSHOE rabbithounds our specialty. Also 
coonhound. Trial. Northern Rabbithound Ken- 
nels, Mancelona, Mich 


REGISTERED ‘cahane ~ Coonhound Pups, Par- 


ents A-1Cooners. W.B. Frisbee, Clanence, Mo.,R.1. 
GREYHOUNDS: “Registered, fast, $25.00. Stock- 
ing, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REGISTERED American Fox and Coonhound 
pups. Glen Gillogly, Savanna, IIl. 











years. 




















COON, Skunk, Opossum hounds. Puppies. Rea- 
sonable. P. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 
PEDIGREE Dachshund puppies, Studs. Harry 


Sharpe, Route 2, Madison, Wisc. 


SEVERAL fine rabbit hounds. Few 
3eckennels, S96, Herrick, Ill. 

BASSET Hound Pups. xceptional 
Thomas F. Guy 


Bea gles. 

















Ex ~ breeding. 
Meadville, Pa. 
FOX Hounds: Dogs, bitches, puppies. John Luk- 
ert East Moriches, N. Y. 
TEN fast Foxhounds. Trial. 
Herrick, Ill 
TWENTY trained Coonhounds. 
Beck, S94, Herrick, Ill. 


AIREDALES 


OORANG Aijiredales —e up, shipped on ap- 
proval, sold by mail or appointment only. Sports- 

men’s Service, LaRue Ohio. 

HEALTHY, farm-raised Airedale pups. Also Pit 
3ull Terriers. Registered. George Phinney, Wa- 

tertown, N. Y. Route 3. 


Elton Beck, S95, 


Write. Elton 


LA 














TERRIERS 





HANDSOME, intelligent English bullterrier pup- 
pies. All colors. Farnley, White Post, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 


HIGHCLASS hunting dogs—Setters, ~ Pointers, 
Coonhounds, Combination Hunters. Priced rea- 
sonable, shipped for trial. Also time payment if 
desired. Write for prices today. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels Illinois. 
FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
ae. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
'PPIES. all kinds. Free details 300k 104 pho- 
“tos recognized breeds described, 25c. Royal Ken- 
nels, Chazy Y 
REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire Fox 
terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, RushLake, Wis. 





Ramsey 


FOR Sale: Puppies, Registered Standard Schnau- 
zers. a ason ible Arthur Nye, Windsor, Ohio. 
PUPPIES. Norwegian Elkhound, Scotties and 


Alaskan Blue Foxes. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mont. 
DACHSHUNDS, Registered Stock. Everett John- 
son, 322 North Chaut: 2uqua, Wichita, Kan. 
REGISTERED Coach Pups, $25.00 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Ill. 
ST. Bernard pups; Champion sired beauties. 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.I.,N. Y 


BEAUTIFUL White German Shepherd puppies. 
Pediar Mills, Va. 


Purebred. Lindenho It, 
CHOICE Coach, White Collie, and Rat Terrier 
pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 

REGISTERED Newfoundland puppies. Also St. 
Bernards. Minnie Tolles, Delta, Iowa. 


DOG INING EQUIP. ETC 


SOLID nickel silver dog collar nameplates, guar- 
anteed name and address stamped plainly. 20c 
each, six $1. Rivets free. $1.00 orders COD. Fine 
juality hunting dog collars at low prices. Write 
for folder. Dealers wanted. B. F. O’Kelley, 
Maysville, _Ga. 


FIREARMS — 


I U GAR automatic ¢ pistols 30 caliber, 3 % inch 
varrel, excellent condition, $17.50. Government 

} rismatic compasses, excellent condition, $3.50 
0-06 empty cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75c 
er hundred. Model B and C—high standard 
itomatic pistols, special $17.45, new. Winches- 
ter Carbines ) and brand new 
$27.50. Springfield Rifle sling straps, fine condi- 
tion, 50c. Extra! Extra! Send coin 25c for 1940 
omplete illustrated catalog of modern and an- 
tique guns. This ar ill be returned with 
our first order. Pu Shops, Dept. L-26, 

3 So. 16th Street Philadel phia, Pa. 
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Cash must ac 


ad with remittance to Classified Dept 


BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights 
Tools, Hi-Standard’ Pistols 
Rifles, Sedgley Rifles. Noske Type ‘'B’’ S« 
2144X, 4X $30.00. A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c 

35c. v ree! Gun Catalog. Archery Catalog 5c, 
Medal-Award Catalog 10c. Camera Catalog 10c. 
Warshal’s, First -Madison JJ, Seattle 

PARKER double barrel Trap guns A-1 Special 
$890.00 grade, in about excellent condition 
12/34 and 20/28 full choke, straight stocks 
Whitworth steel barrels, gold inlaid initials, 
without safeties, $325.00 each or $500.00 for the 
pair. Hudson, L-52 W irren Street, New York 
ENFIELDS remodeled to “speed action, $8.00. 
Cocks on opening. Stronger mainspring. 14” fir- 
ing pin fall. Trigger slack removed, pull easily 
adjusted Krag speed action, with adjustable 
trigger, $5.00. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. 
FACTORY Seconds Recoil Pads $1.00 postpaid. 
Complete with screws for attaching. You save 
$2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Incor Mfg. Co. Terminal Bldg., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Reloadin 





CHAS. Daly Hornet, open sights, perfect, $110.00 
Also one with Zeiss Zielklein scope, excellent 
$145.00. Springfield 30/06 Gov’t. Winchester Bull 
barrel, Target stock etc excellent, $95.00 
Stamp for list! Hudson, L-52 Warren Street 
New York 

NEW Gun Bargains, any caliber. Savage 99EG 
$38.00. Winchester 94, $24.00. Winchester 71 
$40.00. Winchester 70, $49.00. Winchester model 
12 shotguns, 35.00. wr 37, $35.00. Reming- 
ton, 141A, $43.00. No catalogs. Nonnemaker & 
Ambrush, 409 W Union Bivd., Bethlehem, Pa 
MAGIC Gun Bluer. Reaction and oxidation of 
two chemical elements do perfect bluing job in 
few minutes. time. It isn’t a lacquer. $1.00 
A. M. Mennen, Chemist, Jeffersonville, Ind 
CHECKERING Tools, hand made by checkering 
expert. Set of three, Checker 3order, Cleaner 
also directions, Complete, $2.75 postpaid. War- 
ner’s, 354A Hamilton Ave Norwich, Conn 
PEEP Sights for Krag and Enfield rifles, $1.50 
Elevation, windage Anyone can mount Sat 
isfaction or money refunded. 









Ernest tice, 356 





7th St., Elyria, Ohio 

SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence 
leather belts holsters gun cases and other 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co Port 


land, Ore 

WANTED for cash. S&W 1917, Lugers, Colt 
Automatics Springfield Enfield Krag rifles 
Hudson, L-52 Warren Street. New York 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 
dies, gun repair sights, reamers. Yankee Spe 
cialty Co., 513 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa 
THOUSAND Bargains Firearms sinoculars 
War Relics catalog 20c. Smith Gunshop 
Runnemede, New Jersey 

STORE Samples M irlin O&U $33.00. H&R sports 











man $20.00 Remington 35 automatic $55.00 
Hérshey’s, Orrville. Ohio 
CHURCHHILL’S finest twenty double Cost 


$1000.00 As new: bargain. Lawyer Murdoch 
Brockton, Mass 

HIGH Grade Used 10 gauge double guns nd 
Hudson, L-52 Warren 


others; stamp for list. 

Street, New York 

RELOADING Supplies and Custom Reloading 
List free. Western Reloading Service Arvada 
Colo 

IMPORTED Luger Holsters, 4” $1.00, 8” $1.50 
each. Hudson, L-52 Warren Street. New York 
COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 15 


Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I N. Y 
BARGAINS in used guns. List, Dime. And 
Spina, Towanda, Pa 

SHOTGUN, rifle barrels reblued $3.50. Welcher 
203 7th St Fulton, N. Y 

TRADE your old sights for new 
Exchange 30x 265-K, Paoli, Pa 
SALE 12 gage Fox and Parker guns. 8. Everett 
_Stoc kton, _N. _ J. 


BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS 


TELESCOPES, Mic roscopes. , binoculars: bargain 
catalog free Brownscope Co., 5 West 27th 
Street, New York. 


am@. BIRDS fe 


Original Sight 

















MAKE ‘money with poultry Read America’s 
leading poultry magazine. Five years $1.00: one 
year 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. E-63, Mount 
Morris, Il 

RANGE-reared Ringnecks for sa 


e. Choice, hardy 





stocl Name your quantity a I'll give you 
quality. Everett’s Game Farm, Whiteha Ww 
RAISE Pheasants, Pleasure Profit. Send 5c for 


pamphlet nd price list. Rainbow Farm Pheas 
antry, Barringtor Tl] 
RINGNECK Pheasants If you ire 


Pheasants write Silvers Pheasantry, 1426 S 


mit Ave Racine, Wis 
RINGNECK Pheasants 1940 hatched & 
apiece N« post cards nswered Ander 


Game Farm North Branct Minr 
PHEASANTS ting 1 ilver r 

Amhersts. Also Bobwhite Quail. John Mowrer 
Strasburg. P 





3000 Qu s, Chukars, Bantams. Neu- 


naber’s Game Farn Bethalto, Ill 


~ 
f 





il 


Winchester M 0 
e 





Pony order New odvertisers are requested to 
furnish two referen 


Aidwertiising] Ee 


ces with their first advertisement Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
ty DECEMBER issue closes OCTOBER 19th. 


lley, scale, bob-white, gambel, 
Chukars. 15 varieties of pheas- 
Fred A. Miller, 426 Shattuck 








rginia Bobwhites reared on wire. 
breeders. Dr. Mike Hines, Abing- 





dor 
‘HUKAR Pa t zes, ten dollars pair; bobwhites. 
ive dollars pair. Safe arrival guaranteed. Dor 
D. Terpening 155 Chemeketa St Salem, Ore. 


VIRGINIA Bobwhite 
booked now D. Vv. 
Portsmouth, Va 
PHEASANTS, hardy Wisconsin stock, full flyers, 
low prices. MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, Janes- 
Ville Wis 

PHEASANTS—Game for Stocking. Ornamentals 
for Pleasure. Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, O. 
NORTHERN Bobwhite Quail. For Fall delivery, 
Colinus Farm, Belleville, Ill. 

MONGOLIAN pheasants and Bobwhite quail. 
Dunbar Game Farm, LaGrange, Ind 


Coveys 
Chadwick, 


Eges. Orders 
Duncrusen, 


HIGH producing Chukars for breeding or re- 
lease. Foothills Quail Farm, Boulder, Colo. 
PHEASANTS, Chukars, Quail. Bargain prices. 
R. L. Whitaker Salisbury, mM. ©. 

YOUNG pheasants, quail and chukars, $1.50 
each. G. H. Aller Belton, Mo 

GREEN Peafowl: Sturdy, beautiful. Reasonably 
priced. C. Wohlford Downey, Cal 
NORTHERN Bobwhites, Brooder raised. Wm. 
Allan ‘Rt. Louisville, y 





ACME Y' ikon Mink, Selling out sacrifice ‘prices 
account illness Ranch for sale 2500 capac- 
ity. Acme Mink Farm, Box No. 1, Veradale Wash. 
k ASTE R N M nk. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ilus- 
tructive folder, twenty-five cents. 
Davis Fur Farms, R 2, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

EXTRA Dark Mink Exceptional fur quality. 
Highly prolific. Wau-Bun Fur Farm, Portage, 





MINK, finest obtainable. Complete literature 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. 
QUALITY Yukon Mink $17.50. Trio $50.00. Chas. 
Marker, Millarton, N. Dak. 

BEST Strains of darkest mink About pelt 
t Clayton Carlson, Stromsburg Nebr. 
COTTONTAIL Rabbits, Bull Frogs. Profitable. 

Write Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 
WHITNEY ¥ mn Mink $20.00. Allowing inspec- 
Kneeskern Minkery, Castalia, Iowa 


pri 
pric 


AISE Hamsters for Profit. Sciences new guinea 


| enry Bergman, Springfield, Mo 
BEAUTIFU Red Fox Squirrels for Sale. Edwin 
Kaminski ; | Neb 


i husky stock. Pair, $5.00. Her- 
mal! < I d Island, Neb Route 4 
YUKON Mink guaranteed to satisfy. Bill Langen- 
feld, Watertown, 8S. D. 











F T Y. -T YE R S: Use Pattern Cards, convenient 
nett yr tying flies accurately, quickly, neat- 
e for sample cards, instructions and 
ogue ‘isherman’s Service, 1640 Maple Ave., 
EK nston, Ill 
FLY Tying Materials, Leaders, Gut, finest quali- 
ty Sierra Custom-Tied’’ Flies, every hook 
hand honed. Send 6c in stamps for Materials or 
f Tackle Co., 4083 Mission 
Road Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEARN to make: Flies, Lures, Rods. Profitable 
fun. Send for Instruction Books: ‘‘Fly Tying,’’ 
1 Rod Making,.’’ 10c. Materials Catalog Free. 
Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ing Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, 
FINEST Flytying materials, tools. Dupont Nylon, 
Spanish gut leaders and flies. 1940 catalog 
Free. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N. Y 
FREE catalog. Superior Flytying Material. Spe- 
cial discounts Fall months. John Steele, ‘‘Mate- 
rial Specialist’’, Hillburn, N. Y 
QUALITY Flies, Streamers, Bugs, Lures, Lead- 
ers. Catalog free. Supreme Mfg. Co., Box 1789, 
Amarillo Tex 
SINKE R Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 





er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa 
FLY Tyers getter materials at lowest prices. Send 
for catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven, Conn. 
SAVE! Bing a e imported fly material, hooks, 
gut catalog 10¢ Herter’ 8s, Wa aseca, Minn. 





LARGE Mouth Bass ‘Fingerlings for s sale. V Wood- 
side Lake pM ville, Ohio. 


ARCHERY— ene delightful for | Sport, Hunting, 
Fishir ry > 





hing 7 page Archery Book, 200 illustra- 
tions, 50« c talogue Free. Chester Brown, 617 
south State Chicago 
FEATHER Tools $1.00 30Wws, arrows, sup- 





plies. H Wayte 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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ARCHERY! Complete Archery Instruction Book, 
70 pages, 200 illustrations—30c. Catalogue Free. 
Triangle Archery Co., Harrison-State Streets, 


cS rT] 


~ TAXIDERMY 





NEW American Made Deer Eyes Patented 
process produces natural, lifelike Jonas-Eyes 
superior to best European glass Lower in cost, 
too! Unbreakable Special trial offer Sample 
pair 65c Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Order today or write for price list of eyes 
and other supplies. Jonas Bros 1057 Broad- 
way, Denver, Colo. 

LATEST Taxidermy Books: American Game 
Head Studies, 50c. How To Mount Deer Heads, 
$1.00. Pheasant Mounting Book, 50c. Squirrel 
Mounting Book, 50c. Modern Taxidermist Maga- 
zine, 3 sample copies 25c. Modern, Greenfield 
Center, N.Y. 

RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 


Antelope, Moose. 
unusually low 


Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, 
Hundreds of choice specimens at 


prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo 
GLASS Eyes. Taxidermists’ Supplies. Highest 
quality, very lowest prices. Rush postal for 
brand-new 44 page catalog. Free. Get our prices, 
save money. Elwood Co., 225 Smith Bidg., 
Omaha, Neb 

DEER Skins Chrome tanned, 75c to $1.50. Mak- 
ing Gloves and Mittens, 35c and up. Jacket, 
made to your measurement, $5.00. Circular on 
request. Uber Tanning, Owatonna, Minn 
NOWOTNY’s Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
for the Taxidermist. New 40 page catalog 
Free 1333 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. 
DEER Eyes, Size 26mm, 40c pair. Discounts. 
Headforms ‘and supplies. Send for catalog No. 
3. Penn Taxidermy Studios, Hazelton, Pa 


glass eyes. 


TAXIDERMY Supplies. Paper forms 
ry 


Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N 
GLOVES from your own deerskins. C. K. Wood, 
Mfr., Johnstown Y. 


é sah «WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 5 





DUCK Calling, fully explained. 24 pages. 2nd 
Edition, 25¢c. Larson, 623 Clarence, Oak Park, 
ll 

DUCK Foods for fall planting. Write Terrell’s 
504A, Oshkosh, Wis. 

iz DECOYS Ze, | 
“STANDARD” | Duck Decoys—favorite of fa- 
mous hunters. Lightweight. Lifelike appearance 


Mallards, Sprigs, Blacks. Dozen $8.00; Sample 
$1.00 Free s00klet Attractive proposition to 
jobbers. Novelty Sales Co., 1345 Tutwiler, Mem- 
phis, Tenn 

LIFE Sized, solid wood, twelve ounces each 
Sample $1.00, literature, ‘‘Balsa Blocs’’, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. 

GRAVE'S Nationally Known box Turkey calls 
$1.00 P. L. Graves, Yale, Va 

WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 


CEDAR duck decoys $7.00 per dozen. lowa Com- 


mission Co P.O. Box 206 Burlington lowa 

CALL Wolves, Wildcats, Foxes, Owls, Ravens 

etc. Call $5.00. L. L. Bellah, Woodson, Tex 

FULL life like Duck, Goose. Benz Decoy, Jeffer- 

son City, Mo 

MAKE duck decoys easily. Plans 25c. 5861 North 

Shoreland, Milwaukee, Wis 

TRUTONE Duck Calls. Made to last. $3.50 
Larson, 623 Clarence, Oak Park, Il. 


Write 


TRAPPING 





TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
of World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares 
snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps 
Kleffman Lock Snare Co. Dept. L, Hibbing, Minn 
TRAP Fox and Coyote fare ground and deep 
snow trapping. Results or no pay. Q. Bunch, 
Box O, Welch, Minn 

BUY your equipment where professional hunters 
trappers go. Lowest prices, biggest bargains 
Send postcard for Free catalog. Hill Bros. Fur 
Co Dept. 304, St. Louis, Mo 

I'LL surprise trappers of beaver, otter, mink 
rat. Particulars free. Write Paul Domke, Ossi- 
neke, Mich. 





. OATS AND CAMPING 
—_ EQUIPMENT a 





SLEEPING Bags. Overstock sale. Limited quan- 
tity. Specially made for Army officers. Com 
fortable Kapok filled. Heavy duty construction 
102” zipper. Water repellent. Air mattress pock 
et Special $8.95 Air Rubber Mattress full 
length, $7.95. Both for $16.49. Satisfaction guar 
inteed. Shipped COD. Alaska Sleeping Bag Ce 
1411 S. W. Harrison St Portland, Ore 

FULL size, cut-to-shape Boat Patterns, blueprints 
and specifications. Big selection. Bargains. Send 
10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Book, ‘‘How 
to Build Boats,.’’ $1.00 postpaid. Cleveland Boat 
Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio 
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MOISTURE-proof comfortable sleeping bags. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 100% Kapoc $10.00 
each. Kapoc with aireated rubber mattress $19.75 
F.O.B. Los Angeles. American Cushion Co., 1795 
Pasadena Ave., Los »8 Angeles, Calif. 

HUNTING, Trapping. Camping, Hiking, Sea 
Scout equipment. Boat covers, canvas. Nautical 
decorations reasonable. Catalogue. Alan-Clarke, 
98 Chambers, N. Cc 














EASY to build Rowboats, Kayaks. Outboards, 
Inboards. Complete Kits. Send 10c Big Catalogs. 
20 Designs. Newest Models. Kayak Boat Co., 
154-C E ast 129th, N. x : 

KAYAKS. Outboards. Rowboats. Duck Boats. 
Weldwood ready-cut kits. Catalogs. Cre-Craft 
Boats, Dept. C, Millburn, NM. J. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT Duck Hunting Boats, R0w 
Boats, Outboard Motors, Manufacturers Prices. 
Woodcraft, 410 Lafayette St., New York. 











TRAPPING, Hunting, Camping Equipment. Cata- 
log Used Gun List, mention which. Howe Fur 
Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 


SNOWSHOES: Best handmade, $8.00. Circular 





free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, Cumberland Ctr., 
Maine. 
CLUB Emblems: Embroidery, Low prices. 





e 
Wm. Kregor, 227 Inslee, Elizabeth, N. J 











$800 Secures 77 Acres, Crops. Horses, 9 cows & 
heifers, poultry, machinery, hay, oats, potatoes 
etc. included; lake & village close, 6 rms, bath 
& elec, 62 ft. barn, other bidgs; only $2600, easy 
terms; pictures pg 63 big Free catalog & new 
Supplement. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

FOR Sale. “Cameron _ County, Penna. 4 miles 
from Emporium. Right in good deer country. 
350 acres Woodland, including mountain top. 
Streams. Good Road. Wonderful opportunity for 
hunting reserve. W. G. Emmott, Room 1142, 123 
S. Broad St. Phila. 

OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; “unim- 


proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., Kansas 








City, Kans. 

OLD Farm, hunting-fishing country. Guy Crock- 
ett, Guilford, Maine. 

Tes= BOOKS a | 
ALL Books promptly “gupplied! ‘Bar rgain ata- 


logue Free! Old Prof’s Book Shop, Lié Arcadia 


Ct., Pontiac, Mich alee a Coa a 
INDIAN CURIOS = 


INDIAN re relics, “Confederate ills, coins, , minerals, 





gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

PLATFORM Pipe, Bannerstones, Gempoints, 


Spears, Ceremonials, Spuds, Plummets, Celts, 


Spuds, Fossils, Minerals, Antiques, Blunderbuss- 
es, Flintlocks. Catalogue 10c. Museum, Rutland, 
Il. 


J MISCELLANEOUS 


AMATEUR Explorers! Mining Expedition leav- 
ing for Amazon, July; hard work, no pay; 
Requirements and application blank, 10c coin. 
Leonard Balter, 164 Prairie St., Batavia, Il. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 





lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
‘“‘BAMBOOZLE,” 200 Bellylaughs! Bargains! 
Bonuses! 10c. Bartels’, 326-T West 40th, New 


York City. 


MEXICAN Legal Matters, Wm. A. Cocke, Amer. 
Atty., El Paso, Tex. 
JUST Published: Beautiful Hobby Catalogue No. 





5. Send 10c. Museum, Rutland, II. 

ii CAMERAS 

_____AND PHOTO SUPPLIES” 

FREE—One Roll Roll Developed and oy Pree, 
Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully de- 
velop and print your first 6 to 16 exposvre roll 
Free plus 5x7 inch enlargement Free, also 
sensational, new folding folio to frame your 
prints, all free with this ad. (Enclosing 10c for 
handling and mailing appreciated.) Dean Studios, 
Dept. 1047, Omaha, Neb 
BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with envelopes, 
from your negative 60c dozen, trial 4 for 25c¢ 
Rolls developed two prints each exposure, 25c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the 
West Begins’’ 
IDEAL Photos beautifully finished, wide border 
deckle edged, 25c per roll of 8 and free enlarge- 


ment. Christmas Card Folders, Calendars. Send 
negative and 25¢c for sample of each. Ideal Pho- 
tos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J 

ROLL Developed and 8 beautiful enlargements 
2 to 6 times larger—-high gloss--deckled edge 
Any 8 exposure roll 25c coin. Reprint enlarge- 
ments 3c each. Alden photos, 94-E Astor Sta., 
Boston, Mass 


Free Cata- 
Un- 


SAVE up to 40% on Photo Supplies 


log. Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c. 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co., 
327 E. 92nd St., New York 

$1.95 delivers Personal Photo Album with your 
name in gold. SO gray pages, wire binding, size 
10x12. Sellars & Co., Box 1822, Hartford, Conn. 





(GeokKX yh mae hey Vo Wea a kYIAle| 

















NEW Reflector for Motion Picture projectors. 








Guaranteed to increase screen illumination 40 
‘‘All-Around’’ Reflector Co., Box 1967-P, Cleve- 
land, oO 

CHRISTMAS Cards: Send negative, dim e for 
samples. Enlargements: 8x10: 30c. : im de- 
veloped. Photo-Hall, Box 12 Kingsbridge Sta., 
2. © 

EMBOSSED Christmas Cards with envelopes 
from your film, 60c dozen; trial 4 for 25c. Rolls 
developed, two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko Pic- 


tures, Davenport, Iowa. 
ROLLS Developed. Two Beautiful Double Weight 


Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 





25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

20 Reprints 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 
prints 25c. 5 x 7 enlargements 10c. 3-25c. 
Nordskog, 68, Maywood, IIl. 

ROLL Developed—16 guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, 
Winona, Minn. 

SAVE 50 On movies. Bargain circulars free. 
Genera Co., _Davenport, Iowa. 











Gye MOVIES 




















SENSATIONAL Films! List free. Sample film 
10c. Box 1504, Hollywood, Calif. 

ART Films: catalogs free, sample dime. Cineart 
4$224-N, Lincoln, Chicago. 

ART Film, Stz > = sample 10c. Goodwill 


Co., Jackson, 


[[Noverries Games Macic J 














628 Page Catalog. 9000 Novelties, puzzles, tricks, 
hobbies, guns, novelty jewelry, radios, cameras, 
etc. 3c. Johnson Smith, Dept. 515-M, Detroit. 
PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 
Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
353 W 47th, Chicago. = 

SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican, Imported South 
American Art Pictures, Books, Etc. Samples, 


Listings ; 50c. Jord: anart—Cedarway 16 Boston 


| INSTRUCTION g 


WANT a Government. jc job? $105- $175 month. 
Prepare now for next examinations. List jobs, 
particulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. K36, 
Rochester, N. Y 


1,111 Assorted-25c - Approvals. Premiums. 
1143G North | Keeler, | Chicé ABO. 


oe mo mmenonn, B 
COMMEMORATIVE 





STAMP COLLECTING 





Utechts, 











$%, Columbus, Lincoln, 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, “ 00 each. Retail 
Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt | Lake, Utah. 





PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | 


PATENTS—tTake first step to. protect your In- 
vention, without cost. Get free Record of Inven- 
form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
Inventor’’ Time Counts! Write today 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney 





OL48 Adams Blidg., Washington, D. C 

INVENTORS We successfully sell inventions 
patented and unpatented. Write us, if you have 
a practical, useful idea for sale. Chartered In- 
stitute of Dept. 10-B, Wash- 


American Inventors, 
ington, D. C 
INVENTORS: Unpatented inventions now salable 


with positive safeguards under patent laws. New 
low-cost procedure. Complete details, free. Amer 
ican Patents Corp., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C 
WATSON E. Coleman registered Patent Attor 


ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references. Best results. Booklet free 

PATENT Your Idea. Simple inventions often val 
uable. Two advisory books, Free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 551-M Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C 
“PATENT Particulars’ and Blanks Free: Sterl- 
ing Buck, O-629 F. Washington, D. C., Govern- 
ment-Registered Patent Attorney. 

PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C 
CASH for patented, unpatented inventions. Mr 
Ball, 9441-L Pleasant, Chicago. 





READERS X CHANGE 


GET yourself the thing you want in place of the 











equipment you no longer use Find another 
sportsman in the same boat by advertising here 
in Outdoor Life under this Readers’ Xchange 
heading. Tell your story in a few words, what it 
is you have to offer, and what you'd like in ex 
change 
THE mail in your ad to Outdoor Life, 353 4th 
A\ New York. Since all Classified Ads are 
accey 1 on a cash with order basis, } "ll help 
us out a lot by mailing your check to cover the 
cost at the same time. Rates are 30c a word, and 
ten words is the minimum ad 
MAKE sure your ad reaches here by October 19th 
closing date for our December issue, out Novem 
ber 15th. You'll have some 270,000 sportsmen 
reading your offer, and you're bound to find a 
taker! 
THERE’S not much time left before the Decem- 
ber issue closes, so mail your ad today! 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH | _ 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Improved Spert. 1) og 0 ue stip ns 


Natural Foods will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite hunting or fish- 
Coon Hound Chases Rabbits 


ing grounds. Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 


Duck Potato and 80 
ki 
uy 















others described in 
free illustrated book. 
Write, describe grounds, 
and receive free plant- 


Oldest Aquatic Nurseries. running coon well when I bought him last year 


= WaSCONSIN aaa NURSERIES I took him out with another dog, which turned 
Box 33 Oshkosh, Wisconsin ‘ 


out to be a good rabbit dog instead of a coon 
dog, and now my hound has taken to running 


rabbits. I've tried whipping him off the tracks, 


- Bs but it seems useless. —W. P. R., Pa. 
iant Wild Rice’ | 


Answer: Your problem is not an easy one 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, Since whipping the dog off the trail does no 


Plant Now! Attract Ducks! | good, you might try whipping him good and 
hard with dead rabbit, making sure that you 

TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW = een © eee 6 y 
. hit him over the head and face. The messier 
Well-ripened, Cleaned Seeds h A ha ‘Seats I oa lislik 
YEARS EXPERIENCE e gets, the better. t may make him dislike 
Describe Place, Planting the smell of rabbit, and it may not, but it’s 

Hints. Booklet, Bargain cs 5 

List FREE. Write worth a try. Another scheme that often works, 
at least with hounds that run deer, is to have 


TERRELL’S, 503 A Bik., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
some man, a perfect stranger to your dog, hide 


We Examine, Plan and Plant Waters 
— in the brush along the trail, catch the dog, and 


give him a good hiding. The trail may be laid 
with a dead rabbit.—W. C. D. 

















Fox and Coyote Trappers 
Can You Catch Them? 4 


The BUNCH SYSTEM is different 
from other methods and takes the sly 
fox and coyote. A treated trap does 
the trick. Works on bare ground 
and deep snow. Results or no pay 
F.Q.Bunch, Weich,Minn.,Box 0 


Skunk Menace 


Question: Have you discovered any method 
or formula for removing the stench of a skunk 
from a dog? My cocker spaniel, a house pet, 
has had two run-ins with skunks in a week.— 
W. W., New Jersey. 














i i k he Quebec or $9500 Answer: The tragic situation you mention 
a is as much of a problem to me as it is to you 

Yukon EACH =For many years I raised bird dogs in a country 

Platinum fox priced on request. fairly swarming with skunks, and tried to learn 
All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection some quick method of getting rid of the odor 
before acceptance. in a setter’s coat. I never found the remedy 
My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in and was obliged to leave it to fresh air, sun- 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. shine, and time. I did discover, however, that 
Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 after two or three doses a dog would learn t 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y. hold a skunk at bay by circling him and bark 


ing until someone could sneak up and kill the 


FINES T4 MINK MONEY CAN Buy! pest without serious consequences.—W, c.. BD. 
; Setter Bolts 


Question: How can I cure my 11-year-old 
Llewellin setter of bolting? I have consulted 
dog-training books, but so far I can't do 


much with him.—H. F. W., Wis. 








Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U. 38. Asso- 
ciations. For c wae ete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. | | Answer: Since you have books on training 


assume you've used a check cord and possibly 


mY j ' ° 
MONEY ow RABBITS—CAVIES a choke collar to yard-break your setter If 
ao x this ‘ 


AND OTHER SMALL sToc hasn’t worked, you might tie a piece of 
Big Demand— Multiply Fast— Easily Raised | °'20™ handle about 18 in. long to your dog's 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other collar when you take him out in the brush 

firms, who continuously buy all | Make a notch in the middle of the piece and 


offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- tie it - > ' - = 
Sada: tH aaah, Gr ecnd as oanee Gall os ie it to the collar with a cord long enough 


ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price | 80 that the wood will hit the dog’s front legs 

List and a Year’s Subscription to the | as he runs. It will also tend to tangle him up 

AmericAN SMALL Stock FARMER. | as he bolts, and should slow him down and 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. kee h i 1 ) 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y.| “keep him under control.—W. C. D. 


ROYAL PALMS Golden Retriever’s Origin 


‘“‘World’s Most Beauti- Question: How did the golden retriever 
ful Turkey’’, silvery originate, and what are its qualities?—J. L. B., 
white with black bars. North Dakota. 

For best results, buy 
breeders early in the fall. 


ROYAL PALM RANCH 


Enoch E. Carson 
Lake Worth, Florida 





































Answer: The golden came from Russia orig- 
inally and was known as the Russian tracker 
It was a big dog, larger than at present, and 
was used to guard sheep. About 1860 Lord 
Tweedmouth crossed this dog with the blood 
DW PRICES 0 hound, which reduced the size of the breed and 

gave it a nose. The new dog came to this 
country just before the first World War, but at 
tracted comparatively little notice until about 
10 years ago. The modern golden is a fine dog 
with a good disposition, a fine retriever from 
land or water, and while essentially a _ re- 
triever, can be used to hunt upland game with 
fair success.—W. C. D. 














TO GAME FARMS 
Send for Catalog No. G. — Complete 
line of moterials for Bird and Animal PensJ 


BusseY Pen Propucts Co. 
5151 West 65th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Jusure shelter 


by planting our LEGAL natural foods NOW that will produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
in attracting and holding ducks this Fall. One of our small Fall plantings attracted 
three thousand ducks! Establish permanent feeding beds with our famous GIANT WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS, NAIAS and all the other favorite foods of wild ducks. Describe 
your place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE based on many years’ practical experience. FREE 
iilustrated book shows best foods; best prices on market. Why experiment? We produce RESULTS! 


REED’S WILD LIFE NURSERIES, Box 711C, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Have an expert inspect and plant your place; our prices are reasonable 



























NOVEMBER, 1940 


ing advice and book. Question: My 3-year-old coon hound was 





That’s aa? 
CONDITION COUNTS 


Hunting days are action days... long, hard 
days in the field when you want your dog 
to run from dawn to dusk...days when 
Condition Counts! And they are also the days 
when you can see the difference Purina 
Dog Chow makes! 


No wonder Dog Chow is the choice of so 
many leading hunters today! It's built for 
condition — a in proteins, minerals, and 
vitamins A, B, D, E, and G. And scientific 
tests prove th ~ 1 lb. of Dog Chow is equal to 
2 lbs. of meat in actual food value! 

For easy feeding and economy too, you'll 
find that Purina Dog Chow's hard to beat. 
Comes in yee Checker and meal forms 
in 5-lb.—25-lb.—100-lb. sizes. Buy Dog Chow 
today at your local Purina dealer's store, or 
write for information to 


PURINA MILLS « St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Your 


SILENT 


WHISTLE 





Send only 25¢ with the Spe- 
i cial Coupon from a 5, 25, or 
{ 100-lb. bag of Purina Dog 
1) Chow or a Sales Slip showing 
fe) purchase to PURINA MILLS, 
f qj St. Louis, Mo. 


Already thousands of hunters are train~ be 
ing their dogs with this new Purina 
“Silent'’ Dog Whistle. This is one 
of the famous high-frequency pitch 
whistles. Ideal for training hunters 
or pets—no more loud whistling or 
calling to disturb neighbors or hunt- 
ing companions. 


i | NOT A TOY —this whistle has the 


ported whistles now selling for as 
much as $1.75. Don't miss getting one 
of these sensational whistles—Buy a 
Bag of Dog Chow and send for your 
“*Silent’’ Whistle today. 


same pitch and frequency as im- 
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REF. STACK 
® ® By 
IMMICKS © Gr Yorer 





a 
d _ ee 
) THe CANADA LYNX HAs DEPRESSIONS 
TOO! IN SOME YEARS,FUR BUYERS FIND, 
THE SUPPLY OF LYNX SKING DROPS 
ENORMOUSLY. THE REASON -VARYING 
HARES. THE CATS’ CHIEF FOOD,ARE ALL 






NO HUMAN PAPPY EVER GOT MORE EXCITED OVER THE BIRTH OF 
OFFSPRING THAN THE WILD GANDER...UE HISSES FURIOUSLY, 
HEAD OUTTHRUST, AND 
CHARGES ABOUT SAVAGELY 
AT IMAGINARY FOES / 














a - « BUT WIPED OUT PERIODICALLY BY 
EPIZOGTIC DISEASE; WHEREUPON TENS OF 
4 J THOUSANDS OF LYNXES STARVE ToDEATH 
a y’ r- 
4 Ay 
KN 









4 


4 








Vg ~aa 
| 
> 
BREEDING MALES OF THE PACIFIC a ~\ 
PINK SALMAON DEVELOP 5 
STRANGE HUMPS BACK OF THEIR 5 ANTELOPES ARENT THE ONLY ANIMALS -+* CAN CONTRACT THAT AREA 
HEADS --- HENCE THEIR NAME: © THAT FLASH SIGNALS. THE ANTELOPE SPECTACULARLY AND DIRECT 
HUMPBACKS ri JACK RABBIT, NORMALLY DARK MIRRORLIKE WHITE FLASHES 
ALONG THE BACK +++ INTO THE DISTANCES 
: "T pa 2 NE at es a ' 
’ - : | 











= 
THEN CRAWLS OUT,REARING UP 





MoTHER SNAPPING TURTLE HAS SNUGGLES DOWN INTO THE 





A NEAT GIMMICK WHEN NESTING.SHE LOOSE SOIL TO LAY HER TWO SHARPLY SO THAT THE EARTH DUMPS 
SCOOPS A HOLLOW IN MOIST EARTH 9 DOZEN OR SOfGGS IN H/D/ING , OFF HER SHELL & COVERS THE EGGS’ 
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id Wine 





No. 570. 8 ounce Stewart Dre=s 
Tartan. Choice of four authen- 
tic 8 ounce tartans—three 11 
ounce tartans. Clan selection— 
swatches upon request. 


No. 5. 10 ounce Oregon 

Colors: Red and Black 
(Mlustrated), Green and Black, 
and Black, Black 








| Mle Neh 


No. 274. Silver Grey—8 ounce 
Umatilla Flannel. Bellows pleat 
back. Other colors: Sand Tan, 
Sage Green, Blue Grey, Green 


Mix, Light Blue, Muffin Brown, 


No. 1295. Green— West- 
ern Gambler rdine. Three. 
button cuffs, inverted pleat 
back. Also: Tan, Grey, Brown, 
Maroon, Wheat, Teal Blue, Holly, 





No 659. 10 ounce 
Western Shadow Plaid 
Choose from softly 
blended colorings of 
Maroon (illustrated 
above), Royal Blue, 
Grev. Brown, Dark 
Green. Blue Green, 
Slate Blue. 


> 
Styled and 


Made in 
the West 





No. 44. 10 ounce Mountaineer 
Selection: Dark Blue—Roval 
Blue O'Plaid (shown) Ma 
foom—Ked O'Plaid: Greer 
Evergreen O'Plaid: Blue Gre 
Koval Blue O' Plaid 


lohiie Go 
PENDLETON saint 


SHIRT 


Just the feel of a Pendleton takes your mind from 





business cares to the freedom of outdoor places. 
And... you'll get more enjoyment from your 
outdoor sports because of the comfort and easy 
action of this famous western shirt. You'll get 
so attached to your Pendleton that you'd no more 
so on a trip without one than without) your 
favorite rod or gun. 

Pendleton fabrics are loomed from select virgin 
wool grown in the West and washed in the 
pure water from Western Mountains. They're 
soft. friendly, long wearing fabrics. Pendleton 
stylists have designed these shirts for active 
men. Choice of gabardines—or flannels in solid 
colors, bold and shadow plaids, or checks. Coat, 
slipover or slack shirt models. $5 to $10 at 


your sports, clothing o1 department store, 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
Portland, Oregon 
N % AR m 
Se ee ee ee ee -<—— ee ee 
PenpLeTon Wooten Mitts OL.-n 
Portland, Oregon 
Please send me free literature, sample fabrics, nawe wh nearest dealer 
My Name = 
My Address ye 
City we State —— 


1939 NATIONAL RETRIEVER TRIAL CHAMPION, OWNED BY PAUL BAKEWELL.! 


7 best insurance against crip- 
pling game is the kind you can 
buy from your Western ammunition 
dealer—hard-hitting Super-X with 
Short Shot String for wildfowl, 
dense-shooting X pert with uniform 
patterns for upland game. 

Few sportsmen can own a re- 


triever with the sterling qualities of 


National Champion “Rip,” shown 
above in a most remarkable demon- 
stration of the value of a good dog 
in eliminating the loss of “flying 


cripples.” 


SuperX 


LONG RANGE WILDFOWL LOAD 


WORLD CHAMPION 
AMMUNITION 


~ 
ae 


T, LOUIS, MO 


But any sportsman can buy Super 
and Xpert in every locality*where 
may choose to hunt—and a gol 
retriever will account for those v4 
few birds which are not killé 
cleanly. 

Ask your dealer specifically ff 
Super-X or Xpert. Shoot only 
game within the effective ‘range 
your gun and ammunition combi 
tion—and put your birds in the} 
instead of in the marsh! 

Let us furnish complete inform 
tion on effective loads for all kin 
of game. Mail the coupon belo 


Xpert 


THE UNIFORM UPLAND LOAD 





